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FOREWORD 


To all intents and purposes this book 
was completed at Christmas, 1967. Taking into 
consideration the finest results of scholarly 
endeavors available to that date, it represents, 
to the best of my knowledge, a uniqué contri- 
bution to research in the various fields it 
touches. I am grateful to be able to add it 
now to the large number of works on revolution 
which have appeared since my investigations 
were completed. 


In spite of what the decision means 
for an already lengthy book, I have chosen 
to give readers the opportunity to read quoted 
sources both in their original language and in 
English translation. The original form of 
German and French quotations may be found in 
the notes at the end of each chapter. 


I would like to express my gratitude 
to all who have had a part in this endeavor, 
but I have received so much help of so many 
different kinds that I could never find the 
words to express myself adequately. It is 
overwhelming to contemplate the magnitude of 
the list of those persons whose love, dedi- 
cation and skill made my work possible. 


Austin, Texas 
August, 1974 
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PREFACE 


Hannah Arendt has written: "In the contest that 
divides the world today and in which so much is at stake, 
those will probably win who understand revolution, while 
those who still put their faith in power politics in the 
traditional sense of the term and, cnevevore, in war as 
the last resort of all foreign. policy may well discover 
in a not too distant future that they have become masters 
‘in a rather useless and obsolete trade."’ Miss Arendt is 
cautious. She expresses her prophecy as a probability 
and not as a certainty. But even if what she says should 
be only possible instead of probable--and who, looking 
at today’s world, would wish to deny that it is possible?--, 
men would do well to attempt to learn what revolution is 
all about. 

That which is true for statesmen and diplomats 
is true also for Christian theologians, be they laymen or 
ordained. They too, should they continue thinking in terms 
of a stable world, could find that they had “become masters 
in a rather useless and obsolete trade." MThere are signs 
that theologians are recognizing this today, for we have 
recently witnessed the beginnings of a lively discussion 
about the theological meaning of revolution. The author 
hopes that this book will make a small contribution to 


that discussion. 


ii 

Revolution is not new, nor are contemporary 
theologians the first ones to deal with the issue. In 
this book we will look back at the beginning of the modern 
revolutionary era and attempt to understand how one group 
of Christians wrestled with the problem at that time. As 
we do so we may begin to see why, even though that era 
is almost 200 years old, theologians today still find it 
necessary to approach the problem as if the first revolution 
had taken place only yesterday. Furthermore, an examination 
of the efforts of those earlier Christians may also help 
us gain clarity in our own struggle to comprehend revolutionary 
change from a theological point of view. 

Our task is to investigate the reaction of German 
protestant churchmen to the French Revolution. Each of 
these adjectives and nouns must be explained. German, in 
the first place, is here a national instead of a linguistic 
distinction. We will deal only with the thought of 
protestant churchmen within the German states and not with 
that of other German-speaking protestants, for instance 
in France or Switzerland.“ Protestant in this context 
refers to the established, non-sectarian German protestantism 
of the Lutheran and Reformed traditions. In limiting the 
subject in this way, the author by no means wishes to 
imply that Christians of other traditions are not 
*“protestant” or are unworthy of consideration. The term 


churchmen should be understood to include mostly pastors 
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and teachers of theology, but we will also mention a few 
laymen who had an exceptional theological interest. And 
the name French Revolution means the unprecedented events 
Which took place in France between 1789 and 1799. The 
latter year is viewed as the termination of the Revolution, 
since Napoleon's rise to power was a definite turning 
point; thereafter it was the achievement or maintenance 
of freedom over against France and not revolution per se 
which had to be the primary German concern. 

But what did take place in France between 1789 
and 1799? It would be a mistake either to suppose that this 
question needs no answer at all or to attempt to answer it 
in a sentence or so, for the Revolution was a complicated 
historical movement and different people think of different 
things when it is mentioned. Yet we must have some idea 
about what the Revolution was, what caused it and what 
resulted from it, if we wish to interpret adequately the 
things which men said about it. Even more is necessary, 
however, than a knowledge of what took place in France: 
we must also take into consideration the situation in the 
German Empire at the end of the 18th century, for it is 
obvious that the response to such an avowedly international 
movement as the French Revolution will be determined at 
least partially by the conditions in the countries in 


which men live. Were all kings despots, as French propaganda 
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claimed? Was it true that the Revolution was necessary 
in France but unnecessary in Germany, as some Germans 
Claimed? The first chapter of this book deals with such 
questions, telling something about the causes, effects, 
phases and goals of the Revolution and giving a short 
review of the situation in the German Empire at the close 
of the 18th century 

The heart of the book, chapters two through 
four, portrays the thought of the German churchmen. The 
author has not hesitated to let them say in their own words 
what they think of revolution, religion and patriotism, 
for their words will give the reader a feeling for the 
period which he could not otherwise obtain. 

And the last chapter will place the theological 
discussion of the 1790°s into a larger context. I+ will 
show that the men of those years were not the first 
theologians to be concerned about the correction of unhappy 
social and political conditions, and it will indicate how 
contemporary theologians are attempting to deal with the 
issue of revolutionary change. 

Four matters of a technical nature should be. 
mentioned. First, “the Revolution” always refers to the 
French Revolution, while “revolution” refers to revolution 
as a general historical phenomenon, and “the revolution” 


refers to whatever revolution besides the French Revolution 


may be under discussion. In the second place, the notes 
for each chapter are numbered consecutively and may be 
found at the end of the chapter. Third, where they are 
used, abbreviations of lexicons and journals follow 

the key which may be found in the third edition of the 
lexicon Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

And all quoted words or phrases which in the original 
text are emphasized by the use of italics, bold face 
type, spaced type, or other such means, are italicized 


in this work. 
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CHAPTER 1: A DECADE OF RKEVOLUTION. 


1. The French Revolutione 
A. Introduction, 


When we speak today of “the French Revolution," 
we wish to summarize the efforts of the French people to 
overthrow the structures of their old society and to 
bring their political and social existence into harmony 
with the principles of individual freedom and equality. 

We know that the Revolution is one of the foremost examples 
of the complexity of history; a close examination of it 
reveals several different “revolutions” in France and 
necessarily draws us into the complications and contra- 
dictions of European war and diplomacy. This knowledge, 
however, does not prevent us from conceiving of the 
Revolution as a whole, as a Single fact with such importance 
for world affairs that we legitimately regard it as a 

bench mark for the tides of history. 

The men and women who experienced this sudden if 
not unannounced arrival of the modern world were at least 
partially aware of the epochal character of that which 
they witnessed. But it is understandable that they were 


often more worried about the vivid present than joyful 


over the uncertain future. Whereas our perception of this 
modern world in its maturity overshadows--perhaps merci- 
fully--our awareness of the tearing of flesh and wails of 
pain which accompanied its birth, the men of the late- 
eighteenth century were not so fortunate. We cneevn 
ourselves with the finished product; they were overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of its cost. Some things which they saw 
pleased them; some things horrified them. But since the 
men were rare, who, amidst the occurrences of the day, 
could concentrate upon the fundamental changes which were 
taking place in the very nature of western society, it was 
inevitable that most people should judge the whole Revolu- 
tion in the light of a few of its most striking events, 
rather than seeing the parts in the light of the whole 

as we are inclined to do. 

The first section of this chapter seeks to inter- 
pret four different aspects of the Revolution, all of 
which caused particular problems for its contemporaries. 
We deal first with the effect which the early acts of 
the Revolution had upon the Church in France; next, we 
discuss the fall of the monarchy and the death of Louis 
XVI; then comes an examination of the Revolution in its 
European context; and finally we try to come to an under- 
Standing of the Terror. Through a discussion of these 


four problems we will also learn something about the 


accomplishments of the whole revolutionary movement, but 
it is not the intention of this first section to offer a 
history of the ten years in question. 

_ For this section, as for the first chapter as a 
whole, it has been necessary to limit the research largely 
to secondary literature. The interpretations ee eee 
-those of some of the most reputable contemporary historians. 


The best history of the Revolution now available is the 


synthesis by Georges Lefebvre, La Révolution francaise.! 


Jacques Godechot's Les révolutions (1770-1799) “is especi- 


ally useful as an introduction to the period not only 
because of its shorter length, but also because of its 
hiblieavanhy and its discussion of certain areas of 
controversy in current historical research. The book by 
Roland Mousnier and Ernest Labrousse, Le XVIII° Si&cle. 
Révolution Intellectuelle, Technigue et Politique (1715- 
1815),° is useful for placing the Revolution within a 
wider French context. In the English language one would 
do well to begin with R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution.” Crane Brinton has written a more 
critical history than the other authors mentioned: A 


Decade of Revolution: 1789-1799.° A third work of impor- 
tance in English is by E. J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolu- 


tion: Europe 1789-1848. ° Finally, the book by Wiartin 
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GShring, Geschichte der grossen Revolution,’ is the most 
recent major German language work on the Revolution to 
come to my attention. 

Before beginning our discussion of the early 
relationship between Revolution and Church it is perhaps 
advisable to summarize quickly the course of events up 
to the middle of 1789. The immediate cause of the Re- 
volution was a financial crisis. France had long struggled 
under the burden of a mounting debt. Beginning in 1774, 
the year of Louis XVI's accession to the throne, a verit- 
able parade of finance ministers struggled to find some 
workable solution to the problem. The clergy and nobility, 
who, with the "commoners," formed the three "estates" or 
classes of pre-revolutionary France, enjoyed far-reaching 
tax exemptions which prevented the government from recover- 
ing anything approaching the true taxable potential of the 
country. The commoners, the "third estate," bore by far 
the heaviest tax burden, a burden which in the years before 
1789 could be increased no more. The basic problem was 
greatly aggravated by the high costs of the French partici- 
pation in the American War of Independence and, in the late 
1780's, by agricultural failures. Turgot, finance minister 
from 1774 to 1776, foresaw the measure which succeeding 
ministers would try to employ: a tax on land which would 


replace many of the regressive indirect taxes which were 


then in effect. His efforts were thwarted, however, as 
were those of his successors, by the opposition of the 
nobility and clergy. The attempts of Louis XVI and his 
ministers to force through certain reforms appeared to the 
French people as further examples of royal despotism and 
were met with stubborn resistance; but when the crown 
sought to solve the problem with the aid of the nobility, 
the latter turned a deaf ear. It was clear to the minis- 
ters that the privileged tax position of the clergy and the 
nobility was the cancer which had to be removed; these 
groups, however, were not interested in making the necessary 
sacrifices. Finally, when the choice seemed to be either 
reform or-bankruptcy, the minister Calonne called an 
assembly of notables, thinking that it would agree to his 
reforms when it saw the true financial condition of the 
country. This assembly was convened in February, 1787. 
Contrary to the minister's hopes the notables refused 
every concession and said that any reforms in the tax 
structure would have to be made by the Estates General, an 
extraordinary convention embeded of representatives of 
the three estates. By 1789 the King had no other choice; 
he convened the Estates and thus admitted that "absolutism" 
in France was a dead letter. 

The Estates General came together in lay. The 


third estate quickly seized the initiative, exploiting the 


indecisiveness of the King. On June 17 it declared itself 
to be a “National Assembly,” basing its action on the claim 
that it represented 98% of the French people. The King 
answered with a show of force, shutting the delegates out 
of their meeting room; not to be thwarted, they met ina 
tennis court and vowed to continue to assemble until the 
country was given a constitution. The King, forced to 
give in, requested the nobility and the clergy to join 
with the third estate in a National Assembly. When he 
then began to gather troops together, however, a great 
fear spread over the whole country; the excitement of the 
hour, the hope for reform, the suffering caused by hunger, 
and the fear that a plot existed between the crown and 
the privileged classes worked together to produce uprisings 
throughout the land, the most important of which was that 
one on July 14 in which the Bastille was seized. Soon 
thereafter the delegates saw themselves forced to take 
action in response to these manifestations of fear. During 
the night of August 4, swept along by a tide of infectious 
enthusiasm, they voted through the reforms which in effect 
revolutionized their country. The feudal system including 
the institution of privileged classes was abolished, and the 
Assembly agreed to tax reforms which put an end to the 
previous inequities. 

This action restored some semblance of calm to 


the kingdom with the result that the Constituent Assembly, 


as it was henceforth called, could set about the tasks of 
giving the country a constitution and of dealing with the 
financial crisis. But the struggle had just begun. The 
rotten foundations which had made the old edifice unlivable 
had been torn away in a single night, but the erection of 
new foundations was to require many years and cost many 
lives. If the French had brought their Revolution to a 
successful conclusion, if they had formed at once a stable 
government in agreement with the new principles of in- 
dividual freedom and equality, if France had preserved 
herself from war, few observers of the upheaval would have 
disapproved. In Germany, about which we are primarily 
concerned, the Aufklarung (Enlightenment ) had penetrated 
deeply enovgh into the population to insure that the basic 
accomplishments of the Revolution would on the whole be 
well-received, especially since most people recognized the 
necessity for reform in France. But it was not to be so 
easy. The new state took shape only with great difficulty, 
after war both civil and international, after the unexpected 
dissolution of the monarchy, after unpopular solutions to 


many pressing problems. 


Be Revolution and Church. 


Above all, if the Revolution of the 4th of August 


was to be maintained in the face of aristocratic and clerical 


second thoughts, the Constituent Assembly had to preserve 
France from financial collapse. As historical circumstance 
would have it, the settlement cf the financial precolem 
was inextricably interwoven with the fate cf the Church, 
and it is the relationship of Church and Revolution which we 
must now examine in some detail. 

There is no doubt that the France of 1789 was 
on the verge cf disaster. Cn account of the domestic 
crisis it was neither possible to collect taxes nor to 
convince prospective crecitors that the country was a good 
risk. Other means which France had used to raise money in 
the past could be expected to have some success; but 


budgeted expenditures far outran prospective receipts. 
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Historians describe the situation in very bleak terms. 
Lousnier and Labrousse remark that measures of a revolu- 
tionary nature were the only real possibility left;:® 
according to Gohring there appeared to be no way out of 


? 


and Lefebvre calls the situation in the 
10 


the crisis, 
autumn of 1759 desperate. 
Faced with a problem of this magnitude, the 
Constituent Assembly took the only course which it saw 
open: it nationalized France's ecclesiastical property. 
The holdings of the Church were enormous; it is estimated 
that their worth was from two to three billion livres, 7+ 


and that taken together with the property of the emigrant 


nobles, proverty which was also nationalized, they re- 


presented from 12 to 20% of France's total. wealth.? The 


plan was to sell these goods in order that the state's 
debts might be paid with the proceeds. However, since an 
immediate sale would have flooded the market and driven 
prices down, assignats, a form of paper money, were 
issued. They were given to holders of the state's notes 
and could be redeemed in purchase of the nationalized 
proterties. This new money was quickly put into common 
circulation, and when the state could not resist the temp- 
tation to make new issues of the assignats with which to 
repay new debts, a devastating inflationary process began 
which was to haunt the Kevolution in the coming years. 

Once the Kevolution had taken this step of 
nationalizing the ecclesiastical property, things moved 
forward with a sort of inner necessity. The “tithe,” 
formerly received by the Church, had already been abolished 
during the night of August 4. Now this second blow finish- 
ed the process of rendering the Church a financially de- 
pendent institution, unable even to pay its own priests. 
The state was willing to assume this task, but it could not 
do so without assuming also the responsibility of regulating 
their number, their salaries, and other such matters.?? 


The "Civil Constitution of the Clergy," passed by the 


Constituent Assembly in July, 179€, included the following 


10 
provisions: the existing ecclesiastical boundaries were 
abolished, with new ones being established in accordance 
with the rationalized civil districts. Each department 
was to have its bishop, each town its priest. The priests, 
paid by the state, were to te elected by the voting citizens 
in their towns, (that is, not only by the Roman catholic’ 
citizens); the bishops were to be elected by the departmental 
assemblies. The Civil Constitution forbade the bishops to 
ask. the pope for confirmation of their election. A further 
law, passed the 27th of November, required bishops and 
priests to vow "to be faithful to the nation, to the law, 
and to the king, and to maintain the constitution with all 
their power. "i+ 

At first there was not a great deal of opposition 
to these measures taken by the Constituent Assembly. In 
the spring of 1791, however, Fope Pius VI condemned the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy and thus forced the 
Catholics of France to decide between the Revolution and 
Rome. Henceforth the Church in France and the nation as a 
whole were badly split over this question. There was a 
"constitutional" Church, whose priests remained faithful 
to the constitution and were paid by the state, and there 
was the Roman Church, whose priests, faithful to the pope, 
refused to take the required oath.t? Thousands of priests 
went into exile rather than submit and vow loyalty to the 


constitution. 


ll 


Contemporary historians are almost unanimous in 
their agreement that the French Revolution in its early 
Stages was not hostile to the Church. They emphasize that 
the great majority of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly wanted to be good Catholics. Recognizing the 
importance of the Church to the French people as a whole, 
those early legislators did not want to destroy it or to 
eut it off from Rome entirely; their desire was furthermore 
not to separate the Church from the state but rather to 
join the two more éiiesery. 2? Church historians, both Roman 
Catholic?’ and protestant, ~° generally agree that this was 
the case. What appeared to the Constituent Assembly to be 
perfectly in order need not, of course, look the gui way 
to use We should recognize that its acts did not represent 
a brand new departure in the historical relationships 
between the Church and various states. The state had often 
sought with more or less success to legislate the Church's 
inner life. “The older eastern Caesaropapism and the newer 
western Josephinism come to mind. The Assembly had good 
historical precedents for its acts, and it is understand- 
able that the legislators could take the steps they did in 
the firm belief that they were being good Catholics. We 
now see that there was a great danger to the Church there. 
Indeed, that danger had to become obvious to everyone with- 


in a few short years. There was an important difference 


12 
between the Assembly's actions and many of the historical 
precedents that one might name. Here it was the tolerant, 
democratic, secular, enlightened state which was seeking 
to use and control the Church, and the danger for the 
Church is more obvious when this kind of state assumes 
control over it than when a "believing" state does so. 
When the state had taken similar steps previously; one had 
been able to console himself by saying that the Church 
itself, acting through the agency of the state, had taken 
thems the Church was still being controlled by the faithful. 
In the 1790's, however, the state had become absolute and 
secular, and no one could pretend any longer that its acts 
were ultimately also those of the Church. This was the 
dangerous novelty of this early ecclesiastical legislation. 

It is of course true that the French Revolution 
became a movement which was consciously hostile to the 
Church. This “dechristianization" will be examined later 
-as we discuss the Terror. But the nationalization of the 
ecclesiastical properties and the promulgation of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy cannot be explained by any 
original desire on the part of the revolutionaries to 
eradicate the Church. The most that one might be able to 
claim is that the Constituent Assembly or at least some of 
its leadership was consciously seeking to insure that the 


Church would no longer exist in its pre-revolutionary form. 
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Indeed, an enlightened concern for the success of the 
Revolution might well have required that the Church, as 
pillar of the ancien régime, be overcome. It had previous- 
ly existed as an independent force within the state, order- 
ing and ruling as a political power as well as teaching and 
serving as a spiritual one. 

The feudal society had been reflected in the 
Church's own life and organization, and as a result the 
Church was tied to that society by the same laws of self- 
interest which bound together the crown and the nobility. 
The old society could not be safely, finally suppressed in 
favor of the new one based upon freedom and equality until 
the pillar of the old which was at the same time a threat 
to the new had been eliminated by the destruction of the 
Church's power base.<° 

To sum up: the Revolution had no choice but to 
nationalize the ecclesiastical properties. The imminent 
bankruptcy of the country demanded it. The Constituent 
Assembly could take that financially necessary but 
"revolutionary" step all the easier, however, because it 
also fulfilled the requirements of political policy. When 
nationalization had been accomplished and the tithes 
(taxes paid to the Church) had been abolished, the state 
was forced to assume the Church's support, and this re- 


quired in turn a Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The 


14 
Constituent Assembly was not, in these early stages, moti- 
vated by hostility toward the Church; it thought that the 
continued existence of that inetitution was necessary and 
desirable and wished only to reorder it so that it might 
complement rather than endanger the new state. It is note- 


worthy that present histcrians suggest possible alternatives 


to what actually happened only when ore comes to the ques- 


tion cf the acceptance of the Civil Constitution cf the 
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now see--seraration of the Church from the state--could 
scarcely be considered in the France of 179C. 


This is not tc imply that the Civil Constitution 


at 


of the Clergy was an ideal document; the point is simply 
that it was neither unnecessary nor a product of irreligious 
fanatics. Certainly it contained much that is questioneble. 
™he Roman Catholic historian Juseph Lortz thinks that his 
Church was perhaps able to live with everything which 
haprened up to the promulgation of the Civil Constitution: 


"Eut then came the Civil Constitution of the Clergy... 


¢ 


end with it the demand for a complete separation of the 
French Church from the papacy in the service of the (en- 
lightened) state. It was in reality nothing less than the 


attempt to suppress completely the Catholic Church in 


t 
2 2 hd e Ad = s id : eo 
France." No less is this legislation called into question 


15 
by the protestant historian Heinrich Hermelink: "This was 
no lenger Gallicanism or Josephinism, that is, a nationally 
ecclesiastical system of appropriation of a supernatural 
religion; but this was the belief in the holiness of the 
nation itself, a belief which wanted to place Catholic 
dopma and Catholic cult in its own service, something which 
sooner or later necessarily had to fail."*? Bven more 


dangerous measures were to follow, nowever, as we shall 


The Fope covld yverheps have exercised decisive 
leadership and prevented the tragic division in the French 


+ 


Church, but at the time when his words might have helped-- 


Constitution--he was silent. When he finally spoke he 
could only condemn; the opportunity of affecting the work of 


the Constituent Asysembly was past. 


C. Revolution and monarchye © 


A second man who ftted es influence matters 
through decisive action was Louis XVI. Let us now turn our 
attention - him as we discuss the relationship between 
Revolution and monarchy. It is necessary that we follow 
the course of events in some detail. 

It was France’s fate during these revolutionary 


years to be ruled by a king who was a Roman Catholic not 


16 
only by custom or convenience but above all by conviction. 
Louis XVI wanted to be a good Catholic, and this fact was 
to prove fateful not only for him but also for the cause 
of monarchism in France and for the desire for peace in 
Europe as a whole. After October, 1789, the royal family 
was virtually held captive by the Constituent Assembly; at 
that time Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin were 
brought to Paris from Versailles by a hungry mob and install- 
ed in the Tuileries, and their freedom of movement was 
thenceforth greatly restricted. After the Pope condemned 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in April, 1791, the 
King and the Queen finally set a date for their long- 
considered attempt to escape. It pas the religious 
questions which ultimately forced them to act. Earlier 
the King had sanctioned the ecclesiastical legislation only 
with a guilty conscience and after much hesitation; he had 
also been thwarted in his desire to have a non-juring 
priest, one who refused to take the oath, for a chaplain.-* 
The Pope‘s condemnation of the Civil Constitution was the 
last straw; on the 20th of July, 1791, the royal family 
fled Faris and attempted to join Austrian troops which had 
been placed at their disposal on the German border. The 
endeavor failed when the King was recognized and stopped 
at Varennes. The Assembly then suspended him from his 


royal functions. In order, however, that it might not be 
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embarrassed in its efforts to create a constitutional 
monarchy, it adopted the fiction that he had been kidnapped 
on that fateful July 20. 

The abortive flight and its results overshadowed 
the last days of the Constituent Assembly. At the end of 
September, 1791, its work was finished; it provided France 
with a constitution based upon the principles of freedom 
and equality. After Louis XVI had signified his approval 
of the document he was restored to office; on the Ist of 
October France became a constitutional monarchy, and the 
Legislative Assembly succeeded the Constituent Assembly. 

The question of war soon became the most important one. The 
King, who was secretly in contact with foreign courts, | 
pressed his fellow monarchs to make a show of force against 
the Revolution, for he thought that war or the threat of it 
might serve to free him from his unhappy position. After 

a bitter struggle within the Legislative Assembly, France 
declared war on Austria on April 20, 1792. An attempt to 
take the initiative on the field of battle failed when 
French troops became panic-stricken and fled while attacking 
the enemy at the Belgian border. The people felt themselves 
betrayed, and once again that strange phenomenon known as 
the “great fear" swept over the country. 

The Legislative Assembly moved to meet the threats 


posed by the war; it passed decrees which made possible the 
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banishment of the non-juring priests (who had increased 
their counter-revolutionary activity), and which called 
for the establishment of a military force for the possible 
protection of Paris. The attitude of the populace was not 
improved when the King vetoed these measures. Louis XVI, 
however, waited calmly for the Austrians and the Prussians 
who had joined in the war with them to enter Paris, and 
while he waited, he encouraged the leaders of those forces 
to attempt to intimidate the revolutionaries by means of a 
proclamation. Cn August 1, a proclamation signed by 
Brunswick, general of the Prussian army arrived in Paris, 
threatening to give that city up "to a military execution 
and to total destruction," if the slightest harm came to 
the royal family.“° This proclamation only hastened the 
fall of the monarchy, for the people saw in it the con- 
firmation of their fears of treachery. Very shortly 
thereafter the Revolution entered its next phase: revolu- 
tionary groups from the city of Paris executed a coup, in 
the course of which the King and his family were arrested 
and his Swiss guards, ordered by him not to resist, were 
massacred. Those in power announced the impending election 
of a National Convention which would give France a new 
constitution. 

Soon came news of further setbacks on the front. 


The Prussian army entered France, and on the 2nd of 
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september Verdun fell. The fear causéd by the invasion 
led to the “September massacres." Many citizens suspected 
of counter-revolutionary activity had been imprisoned 
after the coup of the 10th of August, and men now feared 
that these suspects were involved in a plot; they were 
thought to be preparing to break out of prison and betray 
Paris while its soldiers were on the battle field. 
Consequently “trials” were held in many prisons and the 
prisoners were executed. There were some 1300 victims of 
these massacres. ° 

From 1789 to 1791 the Constituent Assembly had 
worked to give France a constitution. This document went 
into effect on October 1, 1791, and‘ during the next year 
the Legislative Assembly made the laws for the new 
constitutional monarchy. But on Séprenper 21, 1792; 
the Convention succeeded the Legislative. As its first 
act it abolished the monarchy. Thereafter the Convention 
had to deal above all with the problems caused by the war, 
but it was nevertheless impossible to delay for long its 
decision concerning the fate of Louis XVI. The Convention 
constituted itself as a court to try him, and the trial 
took place in December and January of 1792/93. He was 
convicted of treason, the death penalty was imposed, and 
he was guillotined on the 21st of January. 

It is one thing for a cruel tyrant to be executed; 


it is another thing for a Louis XVI to meet such a fate. 
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For Louis XVI was not wicked or vicious; he was well-meaning, 
limited in his vocation rather by lack of imagination and 
strength than by lack of love for his people. This fact was 
evident also to the contemporaries of the Revolution, and 
it is therefore not surprising that his execution proved to 
be a stumbling block for many people who saw it simply as a 
fanatical deed by doctrinaire republicans, an unwarranted 
Stroke against a king who had desired nothing but the good 
of his subjects. 

We can understand why men came to such a conviction; 
nevertheless, a close examination reveals that it is in 
error at several points. We must first of all emphasize 
that the abolition of the monarchy was not a hidden goal 
of the Revolution from the beginning. Just as the Revolu- 
tion's early leaders intended that a renewed Church should 
take its rightful place in French society, they also took 
for granted that their country would henceforth be ruled 
by a constitutionally controlled monarch. Furthermore, 
during the decisive year from October, 1791, to August, 

1792, the legislative power was in the hands of men who had 
been elected at the very time when, even after the King's 
attempted flight, a wave of monarchian sentiment was 

Sweeping the country. A large majority of the men comprising 
the Legislative were sincerely in favor of the constitution 


and dedicated to the protection of the constitutional 
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monarchy. GoOhring claims that even after the coup of 
the following August, the Legislative only suspended the 
monarchy in order to leave open the possibility of return- 
ing to it.*° 

Furthermore, the King was not, during this time, 
merely a figurehead. Although the Constitution of 1791 
provided for a constitutional monarchy--and Louis XVI 
Surely had a weaker position than he would have wished--it 
nevertheless left the King some important powers. “? 

Cne of the problems was that he used his power 
in an ambiguous, indecisive way.- One sees this for instance 
in his use of the veto. He spoke out against the emigration 
of priests and nobles; but when the Legislative issued a 
decree prejudicial to the emigrants, Louis vetoed it.7° 
And his use of the veto during the early stages of the war 
could hardly have failed to arouse ill will: at one point 
he dismissed his patriotic ministers and vetoed decrees 
dealing with revolutionary security.-~ such actions were 
sure to confirm the opinions of those who thought that the 
King, despite his protestations of loyalty, was in truth 
a counter-revolutionary. And it is clear that such 
opinions had a more-than-sufficient basis in fact. 

Although the matter was made difficult for the 
foreign courts by Louis XVI's attempt to play the game on 


both sides, already in 1789 he was looking toward a congress 
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of European powers which would defend his case against the 
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Revolution. "The King and the Queen, as soon as they are 
imprisoned in the Tuileries in October, 1789, turn their 
attention abroad. If they officially disclaim the emigrants 
whose turbulence they fear, if they are afraid of the 
conspiracies of the King's brothers whose ambition disturbs. 
them, they put their hope in the intervention of the Emperor."?- 
some people had long suspected that the King harbored such 
hopes; when he attempted to flee, and when the Duke of 
Brunswick issued his manifesto, many of the doubts which 
still remained faded away. Suspicion became certainty when 
secret correspondence was discovered. "Enough evidence had 
been found in a secret iron closet at the Tuileries to 
convince even the most hesitant of juries. He had been in 
correspondence with the enemies of France; he had opposed 
the reforms that had been effected; he had even planned to 
bring about a civil war in order to rehabilitate himse1f."?" 
His deposition and execution must be seen in the light of 
this knowledge. 

Without doubt, the men of the Convention were no 
_ longer sympathetic to monarchian ideals. It nevertheless 
misses the mark to describe Louis XVI as an innocent victim 
of republican treachery. The men who aporianed the monarchy 


did so in the belief that their King had opposed what they 


were attempting to achieve; when they tried and executed him 
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they acted in the certain knowledge that he had conspired 
against his country. It is not clear whether laws were 
actually in effect under which the King could legally be 
tried. He should perhaps have been inviolable. But 
however one interprets the legal issues, it is not difficult 
to understand why the Convention made the political decision 
to remove Louis permanently from the scene, for had it not 
done so, he would have been an ever-present threat to the — 
Revolution. 2” 

We cannot take for granted that it was possible 
for a German witness of fie events to judge them in the way 
that we have done, for it is not certain that the evidence 
against the King was known (or could te known, given the 
practice of censorship) in the German states. It does 
seem probable, however, that enough information was avail- 
able to have prevented an observer with a passion for 
truth from assuming that Louis XVI was entirely innocent of 
the charges brought against him. For instance, the 
"Vossische Zeitung" of Berlin reported in some detail the 
flight of the King and the events subsequent to it. In 
number 89 of year 1791, under the dateline Paris, the 15th 


of July, the newspaper reports: 


Day before yesterday in the National Assembly a report 
was made about the flight of the King and the circunm- 


stances connected with it. lir. Wiuguet de bhiontoue 
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made it in the name of the seven committees. His 
report is divided into three parts. The first contains 
an account of the incident with somewhat more exact- 
itude in the details and with more continuity. The 
second contains a discussion of the following questions: 
‘May the King be tried on account of his flight and is 
his flight a crime?® .. . It becomes evident from the 
third part of the report that Iir. von Bouillé made 
the whole plan for the flight of the King and for a 
counter-revolution connected with it and that he had 
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many officers as confidants ... 


It is by no means clear, however, how much the 
German people knew about the King’s connections with other 
Eurpoean courts, and we must therefore be cautious in 
assuming that they had to recognize his guilt. That the 
knowledge of his attempted flight did not prevent people 
from seeing the King in the best possible light is obvious 
from the “Vossische Zeitung" itself. In number 16 of 1793 


it reports under the dateline Paris, the 23rd of January: 


The terrible deed which all just men in all Europe 
feared so much and which makes France eternally 
abominable has been committed. Louis XVI, the best 

of all the kings who have ruled France, the most humane, 


the most thrifty, the most pious, the most blameless, 
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the most just man, has been murdered by a band of 
criminals. That was the purpose of the great Revolu- 
tion which people wanted to make into an affair of 
mankind? Infamous men have dared to commit such a 
deed, one which no penitence can expiate and for which 
rivers of blood will flow in unhappy France: But they 
will not remain unpunished, and when reason awakes 

again in that deluded nation, they will pay terribly 
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for their crime. 


The execution of the King was not the first act 
to discredit the Revolution; the September Wassacres, a few 
months earlier, had aineady aroused the antipathy of many .° 
The events of those early September days were horrible ones; 
one reads of savagery, murder, mutilation. Nevertheless 
contemporary historians see those events as a product, more 
or less spontaneous, of a great fear of invasion from with- 
out and of treason from within; in an emotionally over- 
charged atmosphere the spark of the news concerning the 
approach of the enemy set off a terrible explosion. We 
understand the danger which Gottschalk sees: "So near is 
explanation to justification that the historian runs the 
danger, in trying to make things understood, of also 


039 


condoning them. 
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D. Revolution and Europe. 


Up to this point we have been concerned rrimarily 
with two elements within the larger revclutionary whole: 
the legislation affecting the Church in France and the 
circumstances leading to the arrest and execution of the 
King. Cur concerns therefore have been primarily with 
matters of domestic politics. We turn our attention now 
to the Revolution as it affected European affairs. From 
1792 until 1815 France was almost always at war with 
various of its neighbors; we wish to see how the relationships 
between the several powers developed in the early years 
of the Revolution. Was the war in its origin the expression 
of a conservative crusade against France, the result of an 
unwarranted intervention by Austria, Prussia, Russia and 
England in the affairs of another sovereign state? Or, on 
the other hand, must France bear the sole guilt for plunging 
Europe into war--France, the missionary of democracy turned 
conqueror? As is usual in such cases, the possibilities are 
not exhausted by these two alternatives, despite the fact 
that many men at that time took the easy way out of the 
dilemma by attributing the guilt wholly to the other side. 
The French Revolution was not a sudden storm 
upon previously calm European waters. As it broke out, 


Russia under Catherine the Great and Austria under Joseph II] 
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were at war (since 1787: with Turkey; they wished to divide 
up the Cttoman Empire. England under Prime hiinister 
William Fitt looked upon this plan with disfavor, seeing it 
as prejudicial to its own interests in the East. Frussia, 
Austria's rival for the leadership of the German Empire, 
was also uneasy, for it did not wish to see Austria strength- 
ened without receiving some compensation itself; the Frussian 
leaders continued to direct their gaze toward Poland and 
hoved to acquire @ new vrize from that direction. Sweden 
was at war with Russia. The revolution in the Dutch 
Netherlands was not yet forgotten. The OCrangist stadholder 
William V had been ousted in 1786 by a movement which 
wished to conserve the traditional republican organization 
of the lard and prevent a further increase in the stadholder's 
power; William had been able to return to power a year later, 
however, thanks to the help of Prussian soldiers and the 
English fleet. At the outbreak of the Revolution Joseph II 
hed serious preblems in the Austrian Netherlands; his efforts 
to bring about social and administrative reforms had succeed- 
ed only in uriting the country against him, with the result 
that the Austrians were ejected in 1789. When Joseph died 
in 179°, his brether and successor Leopold II could reoccupy 


the land only by showing a willingness to revoke some of the 


The revolutionaries in France understood them- 


aT 


selves from the beginning as partakers in a universal 
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movement; this is one of the characteristics which set 
their revolution apart from the others which took place in 
the same sence” They believed that their ideas had univer- 
sal validity; they saw themselves as heralds of a new world 
order. Nevertheless the Revolution in its early phase did 
not prove to be willfully disruptive cf the manenoan status 
quo. It was, to be sure, a fire which spread quickly to 
various places. But the other fires--the disturbances in 
Silesia or in Relgium, for example--were set not by 
Frenchmen but by foreigners who took the French example to 
heart. The European powers were concerned about the 
phenomenon of revolutionary propaganda. But as Godechot 
remarks, there were no organized French efforts in those 
early days to propagandize Europe. What propaganda there 
was at that time was spontaneous, carried by newspapers, 
letters, works of art, travelers from abroad into France and 
from France into foreien éouieies. Later the situation 
was to change, but in the beginning che revolutionary ideas 
spread throughout Europe--and even farther--without the aid 
of any organization. 

Furthermore, the stance of the young revolutionary 
France towards Europe was an explicitly pacific one. In 
May, 1790, the Constituent Assembly repudiated wars of 
conquest. This was a logical consequence of the revolu- 


tionary principles: the peoples of various nations should 
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have the right to determine their own national destinies 
without interference by the conquering might of foreign 
(or domestic) powers. France seemed to be expressing its 
determination to live at peace with the rest of Europe. 

The European powers were happy to see that France 
was determined to be a peaceful neighbor, but it was not 
necessarily a feeling of good will towards the Revolution 
which kept the foreign kings from involving themselves with 
it. It was, after all, a fellow king who was in difficulty 
in France, and biarie Antoinette was the sister of Joseph II 
and of Leopold II. But aside fromthe fact that France had 
expressed its intention to refrain from aggression, the 
other European powers felt that they had little to fear as long 
as the revolutionary unrest prevailed. They thought that 
France had too many domestic difficulties to look for some 
foreign involvement which could only help to restore the old 
order. And besides, the other European states had far too 
many problems of their own to be able to pay much attention 
to France. Frussia was almost at war with Austria, and the 
danger of such a conflict was overcome only by the Treaty 
of Reichenbach in July, 1790, when Leopold agreed to make 
peace with Turkey. Even then, however, Leopold still had 
to deal with Belgium, and he also had difficulties in 
Hungary at this time. When, therefore, in the fall of 1790, 


Frussia approached Austria concerning the possibility of 
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common action against France, Leopold refused. Frussia 
then even investigated the possibility of working with 
France, but nothing came from preliminary discussions in 
this direction. For various reasons, therefore, France 
and the ancien régime in Europe left each other alone until 
the middle of 1791. 

But during these first two years a situation was 
developing which was to have the greatest effect upon the 
relations of France with the rest of Europe: the Revolution 
was attracting pilgrims from all the other European countries; 
and it was repelling French counter-revolutionaries. Upon 
the failure of revolutionary movements in the Dutch and 
Austrian Netherlands and in various Swiss cantons (a 
paib lat onary uprising oO Geneva had failed in 1782, for 
instance), patriots had poured into France to wait there 
for the day when they might return to their countries. The 
outbreak of the Revolution attracted even more men, who, 
impressed by the new ideas, made pilgrimages into the promised 
land. These patriots and pilgrims corresponded and plotted 
with their friends at home, and they exercised great and 
effective pressure upon the French government, pushing it 
towards a war policy, hoping that the benefits of the 
Revolution might be extended to their own countries. When 
the French armies eventually went forth into the neighboring 


states, these patriots went with them. 


on 

The counterpart to the inward flow of patriots 
was the outward flow of emigrants. Much has been written 
about these nobles and priests who left their country by 
the thousands and worked abroad for the counter-revolution, 
and very little of it has been favorable. The emigrant 
nobles were proud, arrogant men, exemplifying by their 
luxurious and pompous lives and by their selfish politics 
why a revolution in France had been necessary in the first 
place. Led by the Count of Artois, one of the brothers of 
the King, they did their best to persuade the Prussian and 
Austrian courts to go to war against the Revolution. They 
repeatedly showed their willingness to sacrifice Louis XVI 
in order to be able to restore the ancien régime--and 
themselves with all their pre-revolutionary privileges--in 
France. But not only the emigrant nobles attracted the 
attention of the native population; the emigrant priests also 
made their presence known. A German author, Peter Fhilipp 
Wolf, wrote in the preface to his book Geschichte der 
Religion und Kirche in Frankreich wahrend der Revolution: 
“Whoever among us Germans has had the opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the greatest part of the French 
emigrant clergy will no longer find incomprehensible the 
contempt which their countrymen have for them. One will 
scarcely be able to find in another Catholic country a 


clergy so exceedingly ignorant and fanatic as the French 
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clergy was." t2 These two groups, pilgrims and emigrants, 
played an exceptional role in undermining the relations 
between France and the remainder of Europe. 

Two events in the spring and early summer of 1791 
brought about a change in the European political picture. 
First, in May, a revolutionary movement in Poland gave that 
country a new constitution. Russia, Frussia, and Austria 
could not help but be concerned about. a possible Folish 
recovery from traditional weakness. Then, on June 20, 
Louis XVI made his attempt to flee from France. Leopold 
had sent troops to the border to meet him and to help free 
him. With the attempt it became clear once and for all 
that Louis was not happy with the Revolution, in spite of 
what he had previously said. Now the other courts were 
forced to act. 

On July 5, Leopold sent around Europe the Circular 
of Padua, urging the various princes to take common action 
on behalf of his brother-in-law and sister. Then, in 
August, he freed his own hands by concluding peace with 
Turkey, after which he joined Frederick William II of 
Prussia in the Declaration of Fillnitz. This Declaration, 
issued at least partly in response to much pressure from 
the French emigrants, said er if the other European 
powers would work with them, the two rulers would use force 


against France in order to secure freedom of action for 
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Louis. The conditional clause was all important; aware 
that England was not prepared to intervene, they knew that 
they would not have to back up their words with action. For 
France, however, the Declaration represented a challenge 
and a threat. 

The next month France countered with a move 
certain to cause alarm on the other side. The citizens of 
Avignon, a district surrounded by France but owned by the 
Fope, had petitioned France in June, 1790, asking to be 
annexed. The request represented an effort on their part 
to exercise the right to determine their own destiny, "3 ow 
right firmly anchored in the revolutionary principles. 

As such it presented the Constituent Assembly with a 
difficult decision. Finally, on the 12th of September, 
1791, the annexation was decreed. The very same problem 
was presented by Alsace. A group of citizens there 
declared that the Alsatians were not French because of any 
international treaties (i.e., the Treaty of Westphalia), 
but simply because they wanted to be. Alsace was no new 
bone of contention between France and the German Empire, 
for some German princes had possessed feudal rights there, 
and the Assembly had claimed that the Revolution abolished 
their rights just as it abolished those in the remainder 
of France. The princes had protested to the Empire, and 


Emperor Leopold, in turn, had protested to France, whereupon 
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the Constituent Assembly had offered te indemnify the 
German princes. Now, however the whole legai concept 
that the princes’ rights could be guaranteed by treaty was 
called into question by this new doctrine which seemed to 
give the Alsatians the right to dispose of themselves. 

The French historians Godechot and Lefebvre have 
pointed out how dangerous that doctrine was for the old 
Europe. If the various peoples became aware of @ right to 
dispose of themselves, trouble was sure to arise ina 
continent divided not into national states with more or 
less homogeneous peoples, but into states composed of 
collections of peoples with different languages, heritages, 
and interests. "In the eyes of the kings, this new right 
of the people amounted to proclaiming on behalf of France 
the privilege of annexing, peacefully and scene any COSt, 
all the countries whose inhabitants, also desiring to have 
a revolution, entered into conflict with their sovereigns. 
All the treaties were rent asunder and every legal bond was 
broken between France and Europe. It was more than enough 
to arouse the indignation of the diplomats and the 
sovereigns." " | 

In the fall of 1791, the desire for war grew in 
France. In the new Legislative Assembly a large grcup of 
representatives, known as Girondins, began pushing France 


toward a war through which the ideas and the accomplishments 
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of the Revolution could be spread throughout Europe. 
Considerable pressure was being exerted on them by foreign 
revolutionaries, and the Gironcins also had domestic 
Support in their desire for war. The court wished to see 
things move in this direction as well, but for an entirely 
different reason: the King and Queen looked for war to 
bring them freedom. 

Leopold continued to travel the path he had 
begun the preceding summer; again in November he invited 
the other courts to join together against France, and in 
December he ratified a decree granting to the German princes 
imperial protection of their Alsatian possessions. In 
December, Louis XVI demanded that the Archbishop of Tréves 
disperse the emigrants who had armed themselves in his state. 
Leopold advised the Archbishop to yield, but answered the 
Assembly that he would defend Tréves if it were attacked. 

It is doubtful that Leopold wanted war. He 
hoped to avoid it through threats, but was, on the other 
hand, certain that if war came, France would offer no great 
resistance. Louis also felt that the German powers could 
easily defeat his country. The Girondins, however, were 
convinced that if France went to war, she would easily win, 
Since the citizens of other countries also wished to be 
freed from the tyranny of their kings. Only the Jacobins 


in France saw the danger ahead and tried to avoid it. 
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Finally, on April 20, after the death of Leopold 
and the succession of Francis II had made peace less likely, 
the Assembly declared war against Austria, hoping that 
Prussia would remain out of the conflict. But Prussia, true 
to the agreement it had just concluded with Austria, came 
to the side of its new partner and the war was on. We 
have already noted the early stages of the war, the 
Brunswick declaration, and the setbacks for the French in 
early September. It is important to see also that things 
at this time were far from quiet in the East. In January 
Russia had concluded peace with Turkey; on June 19, as 
Austria and Prussia were fully engaged in the West, 
Catherine marched her troops into Poland. 

Everything went well for the Frussian and Austrian 
armies in the early months of the war; they seemed to be 
having as easy a time as they had expected. On September 
20, however, the Frussian army was repulsed at Valmy in an 
artillery duel, and the whole complexion of the war enanseal: 
Weakened by sickness and surprised at the French resistance, 
the invaders quit French soil, and France was able to 
seize the initiative. French armies occupied Savoy and Nice 
to the south; in the east they occupied Speyer, Worms, and 
Mainz on the left side of the Rhine, pushing over even to 
Frankfurt. And in the north General Dumouriez took 
Jemappes on the 6th of November, whereby all of Belgium 


fell into French hands. 
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When the Assembly had declared war the preceding 
April, it had “promised ‘not to undertake any war with e@ 
view to making conquests, and never to employ its forces 
against the en of any people,* declaring the war with 
Austria to be for ‘the just defense of a free people against 


45 In the fall of 1792 


the unjust aggression of a King.'‘" 
and during the early months of 1793, a change became 
noticeable in France's goals. On December 15 the Convention 
voted the decree: "War to the chateaux; peace to the 
cottages:""© And four days later, another decree resolved: 
"The National Convention declares in the name of the French 
nation that it will grant brotherhood and aid to all the 
peoples who wish to recover their Lliberty.""? soon, more- 
over, voices were raised in the Convention which spoke of 
the great necessity for France to extend itself to the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, its “natural borders." 
Savoy had asked to be annexed and France complied with this 
request at the end of November. Other occupied countries, 
however, were far from anxious to become a part of France 

or to partake of the republican freedom bought by the French 
weapons. Since the French forces overturned the ancien 
régime in the countries into which they marched, and since 
they lived as parasites off of the land and sent what 


treasures they could find back to Faris, they were not often 


welcomed. The revolutionary forces soon decided that only 
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annexation of the occupied territories would prevent 
counter-revolution from breaking out in them. Nice, 
Belgium and the Rhineland were therefore made French. *© 
Thus it was that after a first policy of self-defense, 
France turned toward a policy of liberation, and soon, in a 
third stage, became a conqueror. The challenge was laid 
down, and Europe was quick to respond. England entered 
the war, then Spain, Fortugal, and other German and Italian 
States. The first coalition was formed, and early in 1793 
France found itself at war with most of Eurcpe. 

It is probably impossible to assign quilt for the 


eo Without 


outbreak of the war to one side or the other. 
doubt the Girondins in France wanted the conflict, both in 
order to strengthen France from within and to spread the 
Revolution throughout Europe. Louis XVI also hoped for war 
for entirely different, counter-revolutionary reasons. 
Furthermore, France issued a grave challenge to Europe with 
its revolutionary conceptions of international law. But it 
is by no means the case that all the provocations came from 
the West. It seems likely that the Frussian court was also 
eager to wage war, expecting after scme easy battles to be 
able to claim new territory as compensation.-° Austria 
perhaps did not wish to go to war, but Leopold's pronounce- 


ments were nonetheless quite militant. The Fillnitz 


Declaration is a good example: Austria and Prussia said 
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that they would step into the affairs of France, if the 


other rewers would helr. They knew that England would not 


2 


helr, anc therefore they knew that they weuld not have to 
act, The implications of this conditior, however, can 


hardlv heve been crietal clear for France. After all, 
French emigrants were there at Fillnitz when the Declaration 


wac issued, and they definitely did wish for an intervention 


a and Yruscia; this fact alone was enough to make 

the Declaration sound very much like a challenge and warning 

It therefcre seems impossible to escape the 
ecncliusion that toth sisee must share the guilt for having 
ignited this conflict which was to burn over all of Europe. 
This means that we will have te regard as suspect any judgments 


about the Revolution which assign to it the sole responsibility 


or the goals cf the French war effort. At the end of 1792 
the French clearly started following an aggressive policy 

of conquest, and it would be unwise to attempt to justify 
this rolicy by praising the reforms which the conquerors 
instituted in the conquered lands (although those reforms are 
a factor which should not be forgotten). Eut this foreign 
policy must be judged according to two standards. First, one 


must judge it according to the standard set up by the 


Revolution itself, when it declared as an international 
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principle the right of the peoples to dispose of themselves. 
The policy of the French is here condemned out of their own 
mouths; their desire to conquer, to extend France to its 
"natural borders," cannot be reconciled with the peaceful 
principle which they had formerly expressed, and it is the 
policy rather than the principle which deserves our condemna- 
tion. 

There is another standard which must be applied, 
however, if we wish to be historically just; we must also 
compare the French policy with the practices of other 
European nations. It so happens that there is an event 
contemporary with the beginning of the French conquests 
which strikingly illuminates European international policy: 
the second partition of Foland. That country, hampered by 
an impossible constitution and extraordinarily weak, had 
already been carved up by Russia, Austria and Frussia in 
the first partition of 1772. Now, during the revolution 
of 1791, Foland gave herself a new constitution, one which 
transformed the state from a republic into a hereditary 
monarchy, and there seemed to be a chance that the monarch 
might possess enough power to govern effectively. The worst 
of the former abuses were eliminated. The liberum veto, for 
instance, by which any member of the diet had been able to 
defeat legislation by casting a single negative vote, was a 


thing of the past. The new constitution received Edmund 
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Burke's approval, a fact which proves that it was altogether 
moderate. It now appeared that the Foles might recover 

from their weakness and once again play a major role in 
Eastern Europe. This “revolution” was wrought under the 
protection of a treaty with Frussia. When Russian troops 
marched into Poland in 1792, however, determined to punish 
that country for its impudence, Frussia left its weak ally 

to face them alone in spite of its commitments, and it then 
hastened to agree with Kussia to partition Foland anew. The 
agreement was reached in January, 1793. In it the twe powers 
placed their action within the general context of the 
revolutionary era, claiming that their respective shares of 
Folish soil were indemnifications for their counter- 
revolutionary efforts. Prussia, that is, claimed a large 
portion of Foland in payment for its participation in the 

war with France, even though Frussia had had a solemn treaty 
with Poland and even though Foland and France had no political 
connection whatsoever: The facts are that Kussia did not 
wish to see Poland strong enough to exist independently of 
her, and Prussia was interested in territorial aggrandizement. 
Whereas they fought France for turning itself into a republic, 
they ruined Poland for attempting to give itself a workable 
monarchy, robbing it of much of its land and forcing it to 
return to an old unworkable governmental system. In 1793 


Poland lost around one half of both its area and its population. 
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There is therefore no great reason for surprise when we 
learn that the third partition in 1795, between Russia, 
Austria, and Frussia, completely blotted Poland from the 
map.°* 

In comparison with the political principles reveal- 
ed in the second partition of Foland, France's foreign 
rolicy does not look so atrocious. We will not want to 
excuse either her policy or that of her European neighbors, 
but it is important to eeeniee that it was not only France 
who conquered and who sania: SHeo question solemn treaties 
and international law. Indeed, Poland provides fie perfect 
example of the need for the principle which France uttered 
and then forgot: the right of peoples to dispose of them- 
selves. Poland showed or should have shown to all who had 
eyes to see, how little the counter-revolutionary kings them- 
observed the great principles of international justice whose 
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absence they decried in France. 


E. Revolution and Terror. 


We turn now once again to the French domestic scene, 
in order that we may deal with that historical period, the 
"Terror," which for many people is simply synonymous with 
the Revolution. It was the supreme stumbling block for many 
observers of the events in France. We make our analysis of 


that unhappy time in the hope that we will then be able to 
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evaluate properly the horrified exclamations of those who 
lived through it. Our examination of the Terror will 
conclude this first section dealing with specific historical 
problems within the revolutionary whole. 

Since the "Terror" and the “Jacobins" to some 
extent belong together, we must begin our discussion of the 
former by asking who the Jacobins and their rivals the 
Girondins were. From the beginning the Convention was 
dominated by a power struggle between these two groups. 
They were not organized political parties in the modern 
sense of the term, but they were certainly the forerunners 
of our parties. Earlier in the Revolution the Girondins 
had been on the left wing of the political spectrum; 
because the first three years of the Revolution had been 
marked by a progressive radicalization of pemiveat 
thought, they were the right wing in the Convention and the 
Jacobins had taken over the left. 

The roots of their differences lay in the con- 
flicting interests of their constituents. The Jacobins 
(so-called because they met for discussions in the Jacobin 
monastery) represented Paris, with its large, urban, to 
some extent proletarian population. They tried to further 
the interests of Paris, supporting the political aonenaten 
of the capitol and therefore governmental centralization. 


They were subject to some pressure from their lower-class 
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constituents who favored social reform. The Girondins, on 
the other hand, represented the middle-class commercial 
interests of the departments and were more conservative on 
the social issues; they wished, naturally, to protect the 
departments against domination from Faris, and they therefore 
favored a decentralized government. The two parties had 
originally worked together, but they split over the question 
of the desirability of war. Later, in the first few months 
of the Convention, their differences became manifest once 
more: the Girondins favored a more lenient treatment of 
the King than the eventually victorious Jacobins would allow. 
The Girondins nevertheless had the upper hand on 
most issues during the early months of the Convention. But 
these were difficult months for France, and it could not 
fail to reflect negatively upon the Girondins’ leadership 
when domestic and foreign difficulties multiplied with such 
rapidity that the young republic was soon in a critical 
condition. It was necessary to enlarge the army after war 
was declared on England; in February, 1793, the Convention 
decreed that 300,000 men had to be put under arms. The 
effort to find these men was the signal, in hiarch, for a 
revolt in the Vendee and in other western departments. The 
rebels were protesting against conscription, and they also 
wanted a restoration of the monarchy. In bi aeceme month 


Dumouriez, one of the outstanding French generals, was 
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defeated by the Austrians at Neerwinden, with the result that 
the French lost Eelgium. Dumouriez wanted to march upon 
Faris and restore the monarchy, putting Louis XVI's young 
son uvon the throne, but the plan failed when his troops 
would not follow him, and he deserted to the enemy. At this 
same time the French had to withdraw from the left bank of 
the Rhine. 

These military reverses had serious political 
consequences. The Jacobvins hastened to accuse their rivals 
cf doing too little to protect the country against the 
enemy from without and the rebels from within. At the end 
of May and during ae first two days of June things came to 
a head; the revolutionary government of Faris, with the 
support of the various sections of that city, demanded the 
arrest of twenty-nine leading Girondins, and the Jacobins 
took over the leadership of the Convention. When the news 
of this coup spread throughout the country, insurrections 
broke out in Normandy, Bordeaux, and other sections; soon 
sixty departments were in opposition to or even in revolt 
against the new Jacobin government in a widespread federalist 
movement. 

In great haste the Jacobins completed work on a 
Constitution (to write a Constitution was, after all, the 
Convention's reason for existence) and laid it before the 


people. The Constitution of 1793 (or of the Year I) was much 
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more democratic mien that of 1791, calling for universal 
manhood suffrage, and, a concession to the federalists, 
setting up a referendum system. It mentioned also certain 
social rights which all men enjoy: "the society owes a 
means of support to the unfortunate, either by procuring 
work for them or by distributing relief to them. It owes 
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an education to all." The new constitution was approved 
by the people, but it never took effect, for on Cctober 10 
the Convention was to proclaim itself a revolutionary 
government until peace had been established. 

Even before October, however, the Jacobins set 
about the task of repelling foreign invaders and subduing 
domestic revolts. The Committee of Public Safety (Comité 
de Salut Public), which had been formed several months 
before, was reorganized in July and August; its Girondin 
members were replaced with Jaccbins, and it gradually became 
the principal organ of government. Though it was responsible 
to the Convention, and though the Convention had to reappoint 
its members monthly, the Committee of ee safety made the 
basic day to day decisions and made sure that its wishes 
were Carried out. It sent representatives all over France, 
it oversaw the work of the armies and the departments, it 
suppressed local administrations, it suspended elections, 
and the end result was that France became once again a 


highly centralized country. This Committee, with the aid 


4? 
of the Committee of General Security (Comité de Sfreté 
générale) which was responsible for police policy, was the 
driving force of the Terror organized by the Jacobins. 

The Terror was a form of government, a far- 
reaching use of force intended to ares all opposition 
to Jacobin policy. It was called forth by the dangers of 
invasion and civil war. It did not spring into teing 
overnight; over a period of months the Jacobins added new 
pieces of legislation to the measures already passed in 
the spring by the Girondins, so that we may speak of the 
Terror proper only after October, 1793. It contained many 
elements. There was the extreme centralization, for instance, 
which has already been mentioned. There were the imprison- 
ment of all who could be considered suspect in any way and 
the establishment of revolutionary tribunals to judge them. 
During the Terror some 300,000-500,000 persons were 
imprisoned, while at least 17,00C suspects were condemned 
to death.-° To meet the threat posed by the first coalition, 
the government decreed the levée en masse in August, 1793: 
it required all bachelors between 18 and 25 years of age to 
serve in the army, and everyone else in the country was 
required to aid the military struggle in some way. This was 
the first total national war effort of modern times, with 
requisitioning, rationing, and all else that such an effort 


entails. The Terror had not only its military and political 
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goals, but also its social and economic ones. Inflation was 
rampant during the early months of 1793. Prices were very 
high and still rising, and wages did not keep step, so that 
both the war effort and the common man were suffering. To 
fight this inflation the Convention passed the maximum 
général, a law which established upper limits for salaries 
and prices with the death penalty prescribed for evaders 
of the law or for hoarders. These were extreme measures, 
but it is difficult to claim that they were more drastic 
than the need which called them forth. The Revolution was 
fighting for its life on two fronts, and the situation was 
critical. The Terror was effective enough that by the end 
of 1793 the civil war was almost won. The powers allied 
against France, however, were still holding Belgium, the 
left bank of the Rhine, and several cities in northern 
France. 

Adding to the uncertainty of the whole situation 
was the fact that the Jacobins, although firmly in control, 
were split in various factions. On one side was a left- 
wing group of Parisians headed by Hébert; they claimed that 
the Revolution and the Terror had not done enough in the way 
rr. social reform, and they called for economic equalization 
through increased taxes on the rich and distribution of land 
to the poor. They had little success with their efforts in 


this direction, but another movement, the dechristianization 
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which they began by converting the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
into a Temple of Reason, was most important in the following 
months. The Convention gave some support to this group and 
its new religious movement by replacing the conventional 
Christian calendar with a revolutionary, secular one. 

There was another Jacobin faction, however, whose leader was 
Danton; the men in this group demanded that the Terror tbe 

made less rigorous rather than more so. Robespvierre stood 
between the two factions, and in the spring of 1794 he succeed- 
ed in overcoming them. The leaders paid for their mistakes 

on the guillotine. 

Robespierre and the Committee of Fublic Safety 
were then all-powerful. In June they issued laws which 
would have had the effect of speeding up the trials of the 
"suspects" and of removing many of the judicial safeguards 
which still existed. But just at that time the army won an 
important battle at Fleurus, and Belgium was reopened to 
the French. Since the civil war had been successfully 
completed and the enemy had been repelled, there seemed to 
be no further justification for the Terror. Robespierre was 
unable to muster popular support when the Convention finally 
exerted its power and turned against him; and at the end of 
July he met the same fate to which he had sent the Dantonists 
and the Hébertists. 

During the so-called Thermidorian Reaction which 


followed, the Terror was dismantled bit by bit. The 


Girondins assumed once again the Wendenenie of the Conven- 
tion; the Faris city government was wiped cut; the Jacotin 
Club was closed; the "maximum" was abolished. Finally the 
burden cf fear and suspicion which the Terror had imposed 
was removed frem the backs of courtless weary Frenchmen. 

It is estimated that 17,C0CC persons were condemned 
to death during the Terror. The total number of persons 
killed rises to 35,900 or 40,000 when those who died as 
rebels in battle, those who died in rrisen, and those who 
were killed upon teeing captured are taken into account. 
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How do we evaluate this movement which brought 
suffering ard death to so many people? As we will see, many 
men during the 18th century were simply sickened by it. 
Contemporary research seems to encourage us, however, to be 


somewhat less horrified at the Terror's cruelties--an 
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fe 


have somewhat more respect for its positive accomplishme 


"he Terror was not anarchy. It was a measure of national 


defense, an effort to overccme anarchy and rebellion and to 
mobilize the citizenry for war against a superior military 


might. The nation was threatened by all kinds of internal 
enemies: royalists, whe worked hand in hand with the 
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ederalists, wne wanted a decentralized 
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rovernment at the very time when national unity was o 
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crime importance; profiteers, who weakened the country 
financially, seeking to enrich themselves through the war 


oarders, who refused to let goods flow freely on 


we 
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the market, causing hunger to abound and the armies to be 
Llll-equipped. Ir order to establish order and discipline 
the Jacobins created the Terror. This view is supported 
by statistics which show that 71% of the capital punish- 
ments during the Terror took place in the two zones of 
Civil war, and that in more than 72% of the cases the 
indictment wes made in connection with rebellious activity.°! 
The theory behind the Terror has now become familiar to 
us: ina state of national emergency the government must 
sometimes curtail civil rights and erect a dictatorship 
in order to preserve the country for a future in which 
constitutional freedoms may again be granted and exercised.. 
If "national defense" were the whole reason for 
the Terror, we would not have such a difficult time 
justifying it. But its guiding spirits were unfortunately 
moved also by other, less praiseworthy motives. A blood- 
bath, for instance, took place in Faris in the early summer 
of 1794, when there was no longer a sufficient danger to 
the country to justify it. Fy this time Kobespierre was 
evidently using the Terror as an instrument to further his 
ideology of "republican virtue," and he was surely using it 
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as an instrument of self-preservation. 
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We can, therefore, neither whitewash the Terror 
nor magnify its horror so much that we lose all sight of 
its accomplishments. It was first of Peer extraordinary 
program demanded by a time of extraordinary peril.?” The 
revolutionary government was without doubt brutal, but we 
should at least recognize that by modern standards the 
number of those who lost their lives does not look, consider- 
ing the circumstances, unnaturally hanes?" Furthermore, 
we have to acknowledge that the Convention was not only 
the government of the Terrors; it also made many positive 
contributions to French life. It wiped out the last remains 
of feudalism, brought about changes in inheritance laws, 
took further steps toward land reform, and it especially 
made great progress in the field of public education. And 
finally, it helps us to place the Terror in its proper 
perspective when we see that it was not only France which 
employed repressive measures in times of stress; more than 
one historian has noted the curtailment of English civil 
liberties during these same 1790's, ot 
The social and economic measures taken by the 
Convention cannot fail to interest the modern historian, 
trained as he is by encounters with Warx and others to be 
aware of the economic aspects of history. The fact that 
the French economy was for some months a directed one; the 


inclusion of clauses in the Constitution of 1793 relative 
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to social rights; the publication of the Vent$Sse decrees 
(from February and March, 1794), which called for the 
distribution among the poor of the land belonging to suspects: 
these factors might cause us to wonder whether we are deal- 
ing here with an early socialist revolution. This query must 
probably be answered in the negative. The “sans-culottes," 
the left-wing group of Farisians which supported the Jacobins 
during this period, were not a proletarian class in the 
modern sense of the term. Furthermore, although they 
favored greater social and economic equality, they were not 
hostile toward private property, and they desired instead of 
socialism the multiplication of small and independent shop- 
owners and producers. The social and economic measures 
taken by the Committee of Fublic Safety undoubtedly pleased 
them, but the Committee itself took these steps only unwill- 
ingly and under the pressure of circumstances. It seems 
likely that the Committee had no intention of carrying out 
the Ventése decrees, but hoped only that they would mollify 
the sans-culottes at the time when their spokesman Hébert 
was being arrested and executed. Otherwise the laws 
affecting the economy and private property were passed by 
"liberal," laissez-faire lagislators who acted against their 
real inclinations in order to support the national defense 
effort and punish those whom they considered as traitors to 
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thie: effort. 
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To conclude our discussion of the Terror we must 
now turn ovr ettention once again to ecclesiastical affairs. 
We saw earlier that the first legislation affecting the 
Church was not a product of hostility toward it. Now, 
during the Terror, we meet those systematic attacks on the 
Church which many pious European contemporaries abhorred so 
Sincerely. Already in September, 1792, the task of birth, 
death, and marriage registration had been taken away from 
the priests. A year later, during the fall of 1793; 
dechristianization grew stronger. The churches in Faris, 
the heart of the movement, were ordered closed, and Faris’ 
archbishop and many of its priests made a formal renuncia- 
tion of their faith. The government itself took an official 
part in the early stages of the dechristianization: in 
Cetober it passed a measure abolishing the Christian 
calendar and replacing it with a secular one based on a 
rational system of 12 months of 30 days each, each month 
being divided into three “decades" of 10 days. In November 


Festival of Reason was celebrated in the Cathedral of 
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Notre-Dame. lany churches throughout France were now 
secularized, and their bells and other furnishings were 
appropriated for the use of the state. Although the 
Convention, fearing political repercussions, soon turned 
away from a militant anti-ecclesiastical policy toward a 


more neutral stance, proclaiming, for instance, freedom of 
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worship, this did not prevent anti-Catholic sentiment from 
Spreading throughout France. Then moueee renee; convinced 
as he was that religion of some sort was necessary as an 
ethical foundation for good citizenship, made his own effort 
in the early summer of 1794 to replace the Christian national 
religion with a new one, the cult of the Supreme Being. 

The Convention proclaimed that the nation recognized the 
existence of a Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul. 
During the Thermidorien reaction the sonal again beran 
Swinging the other way; the legislators proclaimed freedom 
of private worship, along with the financial independence 
of the Church from the state. The coming years saw periods 
of religious freedom as well as new controversies over oaths 
placing priests on record in opposition to the monarchy and 
in support of the laws of the republic; they saw the growth 
and decline of the deistic sect of philanthropism, as well 
as better treatment for and then renewed persecution of the 
emigrant priests. Not until the time of Napoleon was order 
to be brought out of this chaotic state of religious affairs 
through a new Concordat with the papacy. 

Looking back at the earlier period, however, we 
must admit that the religious situation during the years 
of the Convention was definitely a sobering one. During 
Year II, it has been reported, three-fourths of the 


constitutional priests were either married, apostete, or 
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icSitions.- The non-juring priests 


for the Revolution became neutral in relirious matters 
toware the Church. 


the Church had 


French Enlightenment as Voltaire, Holbach end Diderot had 
played a large part in undermining ecclesiastical influence 
Kingdom and thus in preparing the way for both the 
Revolution's destructive and ccnstructive religious prcgrams. 
As a matter of fact, the Enlightenment's critique hed itself 
teen foreshadowed much earlier by some aspects of Gallicanism. 
Now, of course, the attack on the Church was much Kone 
dangerous than Voltaire's critique had been. Eut we should 
not assume that this new attack was prompted only by 
religious or theological considerations. The revolutionary 
hostility seems to have been one more way in which the 


Terrcr as a two-sided defensive and ideological mechanism 


manifested itself. 


Even in its destructive aspects, says 


one author, 


"dechristianisation was more than a simple 


Saturnalia of impiety. 


psychology cf revolutionary patriotism, 


Its rects lay deep in the group 


in the siege 


mentality of France hemmed in by foreign armies and distracted 
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by fear of internal treachery. Aulard has described the 
early dechristianisation as an ‘expedient of national 
defense’. A good deal of the destruction was the work of 
troops moving along the great military routes to the front, 
or of detachments of the irregular ‘revolutionary armies', 
trying to overawe a hostile rural population by sudden, 
dramatic acts of terrorism. Here dechristianisation was not 
so much a rationalistic attack on Christian symbolism and 
dogma as a drastic effort to restore public order and counter 
the propaganda of dissident refractory priests. Again, 
behind some of the sacrilege lay the military and economic 
epiengcee" 

The dechristianization, therefore,-is in part 
explainable by the same factors which help us understand 
the need for and purpose of the Terror itself. It will 
help us to understand, if not condone, this new persecution 
of the Church, to recognize that some priests who opposed 
the Revolution were moved not only by religious, but also 
by political considerations, and that some proved in the 
course of time to be dangerous countér-revolutionaries. 
Priests were active, for instance, in the leadership of the 
uprising in the Vendee. Some were not only true to Rome 
but were also dedicated monarchists, and their couriter- 
revolutionary views soon reflected adversely upon all the 


sieges Palmer refers to a memorandum which the Fope 
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asked Abbé Waury to write, concerning the steps to be taken 
in case the Revolution should come to an end: "The 
memoranda do not show what the Pope would have actually 
done, but they do show what the most conservative of the 
French clergy wanted in 1793, and the pressures to which the 
Pope would be subjected by his own most loyal supporters. 

Here is what Maury advised: the Fope should: excommunicate 
all French constitutional clergy and depose recalcitrant 
bishops. A restored King should crush the Gallicanism 

of the restored Farlements. Toleration of Frotestants 

should be withdrawn, and Jansenism and Freemasonry extirpated. 
Rad books should be censored, education supervised by 

bishops, and school-teaching turned over to priests. All 
remarriages of so-called divorced persons should te 

declared void. Religious orders should be re-established, 
with vows permitted at age sixteen. And all their former 
property should be returned to ecclesiastical owners, subject, 
however (it was Maury's one concession), to taxation by the. 
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restored king."~~ When influential Church leaders in 1793. 
supported such a program, when priests were acting as leaders 
in revolts against the government, revolts which tock place 
when the country was already at war with most of Europe, it 
is not difficult to understand how, in reaction, a movement 
of dechristianization could arise. But probably the 
dechristianization was both a cause of and a result of the 
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counter-revolutionary activity of many of the priests. 
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There is little doubt that the Roman Catholic 


Church was enriched by the blood of many new martyrs during 
these years, aS some have ein imneds oc? But caution is in 
order when one discusses these martyrs, for it is highly 
likely that many of them died less because they were 
Christian priests than because they were reactionary 
counter-revolutionaries. Or, to put it another way, the 
faith which motivated some of them embraced a counter- 
revolutionary political conception as well as loyalty to 
their Lord and Church, and if the two things were a unity in 
their own thinking, one could hardly have expected the 
revolutionary government to try to distinguish between 
Christianity and counter-revolution. However, guilt for 
the tragedy undoubtedly lies upon both sides. And fairness 
requires the observation that priests were included among 
the advocates and users of the Terror as well as among 
its victims. ©? 
Finally, the dechristianization was not only a 
manifestation of the Terror and a reaction against counter- 
revolutionary political activity, but it also had positive 
theological significance. Evident in it and in various 
religious cults which appeared in later years is "a new 
social ideology of justice and fraternity to be realised 
on earth." "The cults were attempts--somewhat impoverished-- 


to replace Catholicism, with its super-natural frame of 
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reference, by a secular religion of humanity which, in various 
forms, runs through the subsequent history of Europee” The 
patriotic cult at the time of the Revolution “had its credo 
in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, its priesthood in 
the lawgivers, its baptismal ceremonies in the civic oaths 
administered at ‘altars of the patrie*, its symbols in the 
cockade, tricolour and cap of liberty, its hymns, processions 


and calendar." /° 


2e The French Revolution in its Social and 
Intellectual Context. 


A. Western society and the “Revolutionary Era". 


What “caused" the French Revolution? This 


is the question to which we must now turn our attention. 
One answer often heard at the time reflected a con- 
spiratorial view of history; the Revolution was seen as 
the result of a plot conceived behind the closed doors 
of one or another secret society. Particularly suspect 
were the Freemasons. Even if there were solid evidence 
in favor of this theory, and there seems to be none, 

we would still have to ask how satisfying it would be 

to assign the responsibility for such a momentous event 
to any relatively small portion of the population of a 
land. Even if the Freemasons had conspired to bring about 
a Revolution we still would have to ask why they had done 


so and why they were able to be successful. It is certainly 


true of the French Revolution, and it is probably true of 


most other revolutions also, that it is a mistake to sreak 


of a’single “cause." The RKevolution was the product of meny 


chance factors as well as of the collective efforts cof many 


groups, each with its own desires and motives. It grew 
from many roots, in a soil containing many different 
elements. If one cf the roots had been missing, or if one 
or two of the elements had not been present in the soil, 
there still might have been a Revolution, but if many of 
each had been absent there would have been none. When we 


wish to concern ourselves with the “cause™" of the kevolu- 


tion, therefore, we must turn our attention to an analysis 


of the condition of France at the time immediately preceding 


it. 
Within recent writing concerning the French 
Revolution there is evident the tendency to view it less as 


an isolated phenomenon and more as a Single although 
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uniquely important part of a general histo 
Louis Gottschalk and k. Rk. Falmer in the United States, an 
Jacques Godechot in France insist in recent works that the 
period from 1760/70 to the end of the century wae one 
characterized by revclution, revolution proceeding from 


general conditions in the western world but receiving in 


each country where revolution occurred a specific character 


due to the special conditions there. To support their view 


~ 


they can point to such places as the United States, Ireland 
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and Eneland, Holland, Belgium, Geneva, Fribourg, Sweden ane 
Folard, to say nothing cf the countries revolutionized 


revolution or 


a 
5 
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under French arms, all of which exper 
reform movements during the last half of the 18th century. 
Various dates are given as limits and the revoluticnary 
movement has heen called various things by different authors: 
the era of Western Revolution, the Atlantic Kevolution, the 
Democratic Kevolution, the Bourgeois Kevclution, or the 
Chain of Revolutions, but the tendency is everywhere the 


im 


be 


r 


"The present work 


same. As Rk. R. Falmer expresses h 
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attemrts to deal with Western Civilization as a whole, at 

itical moment in its history, or with what has sometimes 
recently been called the Atlantic Civilization... It is 
argued that this whole civilization was swept in the last 
four decades of the 18th century by a single revolutionary 
movement, which manifested itself in different ways and with 
varying success in different countriec, yet in all of them 

bs fat , : es 1.83 7k 
showed similar objectives and principles."' The proponent 
of this theory emphasize that it is nothing new; already in 
the 18th century many men felt that the individual movements 
were part of a larger revolutionary whole. 
Thus, one argues, there were common elements in 

the experience of all of the countries in the western world 


which experienced revolutionary movements during these years. 


Certain social and economic conditions produced a single 
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type of soil in which the revolutions grew. For instance, 
western Europe, including England’s North American colonies, 
experienced in the decades before the revolutionary period 
a great tension between the aristocratic classes, who sought 
to hold on to their privileged position, and a growing middle 
Class. The nobility, threatened by the increasing financial 
power of the middle class, held on tenaciously. to its. 
historical privileges, seeking to make up for its increasing 
lack of real power by reserving for itself the best positions 
in the government and the clergy. ‘The middle-class on the 
other hand sought a pesition in society commensurate with 
its increasing financial power. Poth of these movements 
became weaker in the degree that one moved eastward, for 
in eastern Burope the nobility remained more of a closed, 
privileged corporation (in western Europe the practice of 
ennoblement was widespread), and the economic conditions 
which worked to produce an active middle class were absent. 

In western Europe the feudal structure was beginning 
to break down as commerce and industry became more important. 
Many peasants now owned land, but few owned enough to live 
on, and the traditional feudal inequality of rights persisted. 
Western Europe was becoming increasingly wealthy, thanks to 
the great increase of silver and gold imported from the 
American colonies. Frices rose throughout the century, but 


wages did not keep pace. As a result of the Seven Years’ 
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War, the states needed more revenues. It seemed that 
additional funds could be raised, however, only by taxing 
the two privileged orders of society, the nobility and the 
clergy, and this could be accomplished only if the powers 
of the monarch were increased. The latter was at this time 
absolute in name only in western Europe; his power was 
limited in many ways. The supremacy in society which the 
Church had formerly enjoyed was already greatly undermined. 
It was not yet clear who was to possess the real power in 
European society, a society evolving slowly in the direction 
of industrial revolution. /* 

This theory of a general revolutionary movement 
has been criticized by some who deny, for instance, that the 
War of Independence of the English colonies was a revolu- 
tion of the same kind as the French Revolution, or who 
claim that the situations and revolutionary goals in 
different countries were too varied to permit such a 
generalization, or who fear that the theory might deny to 
the French Revolution its rightfully preeminent position. /? 
If due allowance is made for the more radical nature and 
much greater importance of the French Revolution, one might 
be willing to grant that certain characteristics bind it 
with the other revolutions of the time into a general 
revolutionary movement. The theory is verhavs no more 


strained than the tendency to understand mid-20th century 
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revolutionary forces and events in Asia, Africa and South 


¢ 


America as part of a general historical whole in spite of 
their surface dissimilarities. But in the last analysis 
revolutions are made country by country, and it is country 
by country that they must be judged. This is true for the 
historian, since one country may experience a revolution 
while another under similar conditions may not, but it ts 
also true for the theologian, since the affirmation or 
rejection of a given revolution depends entirely upon the 
condition of the one nation and the efficiency and policy 
of the one government involved. we must therefore turn 
now to France itself and seek to determine under what 
conditions men lived in the years immediately preceding 


moe 


the Kevolution. 


Ee. “he ancien réscime in France. 


France was a large country in comparison with 


its neighbors, larre both in territory and in population. 


could count some 26 millicr inhabitants. Cnly Russia 
emong Euronear countries had more inhabitants (29 million; 
at the end of the cer.tury, while #rrland, “ales, scotland © 
ang Ireland torether had only fifteen millicn.’” Frar.ce 
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continent, 2 growing middle-class, the bourgeoisie. This 
was natural since France, though still far behind England, 
was the continert's leading economic power. The bourgeoisie 
was exercising more and more might due to its leading 
economic position; it was in the advantageous situation of 
being able to make loans to the state. Its growth in 
financial strenseth, however, had by no means been accompanied 
by a commensurate increase in civic, political power. (° 

The ancien régime in France had been built upon 
a foundation of legal inequality. The clergy and nobility 
had enjoyed a privileged position in the feudal society. 
Different laws soverned their property than that of commoners; 
many professions were open only to them; they enjoyed far- 
reaching tax exemptions. This system had to some extent 
corresponded to the power relationships in the ancien 
récime and privilege had not been separated from responsi- 
bility. In actual practice, furthermore, the line between 
nobility and commonalty had not been drawn too strictly, for 
kings had followed the practice of ennobling commoners, 
usually fer a fee, and had thereby created a new noble 
"class," the "nobility of the robe," serving in various areas 
of governmental administration. 

In the years preceding the French Revolution, 
however, the inherited legal situation no longer corresponded 


to the newer conditions of power. On the one hand the 
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true, old nobility no longer performed the responsibilities 
in the feudal society which had formerly belonged to. 30s for 
a growing monarchial absolutism had sought to centralize all 
the authority in the state. But the nobility nevertheless 
continued to enjoy its inherited privileges, privileges 
ranging from tax-exemption to the right of collection of 
feudal dues to hunting rights, and its financial power 
remained considerable. Although comprising less than 2% 
of the population of the nation, it controlled much of the 
country's wealth; in the agricultural earn perhaps one- 
third of the crops harvested each year belonged to the 
nobility in one way or anéther, © But on the other hand, 
although the bourgeoisie was becoming economically ever 
more powerful, toward the end of the ancien régime it was 
being syetenatacariy excluded from public office. Over 
against the rising bourgeoisie the nobility defended with 
all its power the one thing of which the former could not 
boast: its privileged status, maintaining those privileges 
which it had and seeking to recover those which had pre- 
wicueiy been lost. While they sought on the one hand to 
make it nope difficult for commoners to be elevated into 
their class, the nobles tried also on the other to make it 
impossible for commoners to enter certain professions. At 
the time of the Revolution, for instance, some Farlements 


no longer accepted commoners, and all the French bishops 


‘ 
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were nobles. This was hardly acceptable to the rising 
middle class. As creditors of the government, as business- 
men who could te made or broken by government policy, the 
members of the middle class felt and their vital interests 
demanded that they should also be able to take part in 
determining public policy. | 

But it was not only the middle class which wags 
in conflict with the nobility; the peasants also had 
reason to complain. Their condition, in general, compared 
favorably with that of the peasants in other continental 
countries. They were free, could move about and own land. 
Put few peasants owned enough land to make ends meet. When 
one-third of the soil remained uncultivated, one-fifth to 
one-fourth of their produce had to be set aside for seed, and 
the tithe and feudal dues had to be paid, there was simply 
rarely enough left after the crops were in to pay for the 
basic needs of the peasants’ large faviees © lany 
peasants had to live wholly or partially as wage earners, 
and they were badly pinched by inflationary pressures. The 
feudal reaction toward the end of the ancien régime brought 
them into increasing conflict with their landlords, as the 
latter imposed the feudal dues with new severity and prevented 
peasants as far as possible from obtaining land themselves. 


As time passed, therefore, there was increased peasant 


hostility toward the aristocracy, from which the middle 


class was able to trefit in its own anti-aristocratic battle. 
And all the while the commoners throughout the realm were 
cecoming ever more conscious of the expensive pomp and cir- 


cumstance of the court and of the small returns in service 


which their government rendered for the heavy taxes they 


It was not only against the nobility, however, 
that the hostility of the common man was directed; all of 
those who were protected by the walls of privilege were 
Suspect, including the clergy, the other privileged class 
in pre-revolutionary France. The clergy was immensely 
wealthy, coth in terms of land and privileges. The clergy 
controlled perhaps 10% of France's land; it received the 
tithe; in some cases it was the eecipient si66:ce feudal 
dues. And all its revenues were protected by the privilege of 
tax exemption. This money did, of course, pay the costs 
of the Church's program, but it is understandable that 
friction could arise when commoners realized that many of 
those ecclesiastical positions whose costs they ultimately 
helped bear were closed to them, or when needy peasants 
compared their sorry lot with that of wealthy bishops. The 
clergy, furthermore, like the nobility, did not fail to 
defend its privileged position vigorously. /” 

Since Louis XIV the efforts of French kings and 


ministers to bring about a greater degree of centrdadlization 
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in France had not been without success. In spite of this 
progress, however, the kingdom still suffered under a lack 
of unity which manifested itself in many ways. Attempts 
at basic structural reform had failed because of the resist- 
ance of the Parlements, the provincial estates, the clergy, 
and the nobility, all of which served to limit effectively 
the “absolutism" of the monarch. Chains of command and 
administrative procedures differed from one region of the 
country to another. In some areas Roman law prevailed, in 
some traditional codes were in effect, while ecclesiastical 
courts applied canon law and the nobility had a law of its 
own. Weights and measures varied from place to place, 
there was a diversity of fiscal policies in effect, and 
numerous internal customs barriers existed, all of which 
could only be detrimental to the orderly growth of the 
national economy. The situation was chaotic, but absolutis- 
tic efforts to bring uniformity out of diversity met with 
the stubborn resistance even of villages and provinces which 
clung tenaciously to the practices and privileges of the 
past.°° The German historian kartin Gohring has described 
well why this resistance to absolutism could be so successful. 
The crown had made it a practice, as we noted above, to 
"sell" positions in the administrative and judicial structure 
of the government. Ultimately this could not help but 


weaken the king*s own position, for the offices thus sold 
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came to be regarded as property and could be sold again or 
eeeeed ou in their owners’ estates. The king had no recourse 
when the duties of an office were badly carried out except 
to buy it back, a solution which for general use was highly 
impracticable in view of the kingdom's constant lack of 
funds. Therefore, through the years, a "nobility" of these 
officials came into being which could and did exist 
independently of the king, and it is clear that this system, 
at the same time that it provided an effective check to the 
power of the sovereign, could also hardly fail to be 
detrimental to an efficient administration of the kingdom, 
to its prospective unity, and to reform. °+ 

These administrative difficulties as well as the 
privileged position of the nobility and clergy were closely 
related to the kingdom's financial difficulties in the 
decade before the Revolution. The earlier years of the 
18th céntury had been a period of economic progress. Trade 
and commerce had expanded, and though France remained 
economically far weaker than England, she had nevertheless 
been able to compete with the latter more than the other 
countries of the continent. The influx of precious metals 
from the colonies had led to inflation, but the growth of the 
population and a resulting excess of labor had prevented 
wages from rising as rapidly es prices; from 1730 until 


the beginning of the Revolution salaries rose 22%, while 
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the price of grain rose 60%, %2 This naturally pinched all 


who lived either wholly or partially from wages. To make 
matters worse, wheré as between the second and third 
quarter of the century industrial production had more than 
doubled, interior and exterior commerce had perhaps tripled, 
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and colonial commerce had increased even more, an economic 
decline set in in the middle of the 1770's. The textile 
industry had difficulties; the wine growers suffered first 
from an overabundance of wine and resulting lower prices, 
and then from poor harvests; in 1785 a drouth hurt the 
cattle industry. Agricultural difficulties quickly made 

an impact also upon industry, where production fell and 
unemployment rose. Against this general background the 
regime was experiencing terrible financial problems of its 
own making. France's involvement in the American War of 
Independence, while politically satisfying, was economically 
disastrous; in 1788 the yearly deficit amounted to at least 
20% of expenditures, and more than one-half of the yearly 
expenses were due to the service of the existing debt. 

Since it did not seem possible to solve a problem of this 
magnitude by economizing, France appeared to have only the 
choices of bankruptcy, of an elimination of the debt 

through inflation, or of a far-reaching reform in the tax 
structure, that is, an elimination of the tax-exemptions 

of the clergy and nobility in order to approach the true 


taxable capacity of the country.°* 
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In the midst of these chronic troubles came the 
acute difficulties of the years 1786-89. Kain and hail 
destroyed much of the year's agricultural produce in 1788. 
Food stocks were low, and yet a questionable economic 
policy which had been put into effect in past years meant 
that increasing amounts of food were being exported. Then 
the harvest was bad also in 1789, and the cost of living 
rose sharply .°> The price of tread gives an index of the 
severity of the disaster: "the price cf bread did not 
stop climbing, and in early July, 1789, it was up to four 
Sous a pound in Faris, where the government was still 
selling at a loss the grain that it imported, and up to 
twice that in certain provinces, whereas wage-earners 
estimated that it ought not to exceed two sous for life 
to be possible, because bread constituted their main food, 
and the daily consumption reached on the average a pound 
and a half per person and up to two or three pounds for 
an adult engaged in physical labor. "°° 

This agricultural tragedy quickly made a bad 
industrial situation worse, for people had no money to 
Spend on anything but the barest necessities. In normal 
times one-fifth of the population was indigent; economic 
crises naturally increased the percentage, and efforts to 
help those millions of needy persons were notoriously: 


insufficient. The poor provided the raw material for 
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armies of hungry beggars and bands of hungry brigands who 
pillaged in order to live. These bands of thieves, by the 
way, were one of the causes of the great fear which was to 
play such an important role in the Revolution. 

In 1789, therefore, France was confronted with 
several chronic problems--dissension between bourgeoisie 
and aristocracy, and between peasants and aristocracy; 
problems of governmental administration caused by a lack 
of unity within the realm; an economic recession; an over- 
whelming public debt coupled with a refusal of the provileged 
classes to allow themselves to be taxed--to which were added 
two new elements: the calling of the Estates General and 
the agricultural disasters of 1788-89. Insofar as we can 
say what caused the Revolution, it was the convergence of 
all these events and problems which did so. The aristocratic 
or feudal reaction or “revolution” had opened the ccenflict 
in 1787, as we have seen; the calling of the Estates General 
then gave the bourgeoisie its chance. But the Estates 
General also gave the peasants and workers an almost 
eschatalogical hope at the very time that the new agri- 
cultural crisis was inflaming existing social tensions, and 
an aroused peasant class provided the support without unten 
the Revolution would probably not have been possible. The 
bourgeoisie had desired equality, and the peasants added to 


this desire their own hopes for the abolition of the feudal 
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regime, the abolition of taxes, economic controls to prevent 
inflation, and so forth. The addition of the element of 
force provided the spark within the explosive situation 
which allowed the Revolution to go so much farther than its 
early leaders had thought that it would or should rae 

Revolutions, by their very nature, are difficult 
te justify in advance. Histery writes the ultimate judgment 
concerning them, for no matter how bad the conditions in a 
land are, no one who desires to make a revolution is able to 
guarantee either that his attempt to sieze power will 
succeed, or, if it succeeds, that he will improve the 
conditions of his country. Eut this does not excuse one 
from making judgments about revolutions which he witnesses. 
Cne cannot wait for the history books to be written before 
he makes his decision. The German theologians did not have 
our vantage point, but they were still forced to decide how 
to view the French Revolution before it was over and while 
the outcome was very much in doubt. In such a situation 
there are several questions which one will have to answer. 
After having studied the condition of the old society, as 
we have done, one will need to ask first whether a revolution 
is necessary. One should then probably take the revolutionary 
leadership and its plans into consideration. And finally 
one will have to weigh the “success factor"; it will be 


difficult to support an undertaking with such a potential 
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for danger to a country if its chances of success are nil. 
These questions can of course not be answered with mathemati- 
cal precision, for one*s own ideas concerning the good 
society will influence the judgments he makes; nevertheless, 
the attempt must be made. 

France*s problem was not that it was soverned by 
a cruel, despotic, allrowerful king who ruled his land with 
absolute and arbitrary power. The tendency towards tyranny 
was less its problem in 1789 than the tendency toward 
anarchy. The bourgeoisie did not tear down one strong 
edifice in order to build another upon its foundations; it 
is rather the case that the old edifice collapsed, fell 
together like a house of cards, when its ancient foundations 


became too rotten to allow it to stand. Its excessive 


weakness, rather than an excess of strength, felled the 


cn 


government and the cld society upon which the government 
rested. France seemed to have grown stiffs the powcr- 
wielding groups of its feudal society were unable to bend; 
they refused to compromise their positions in order to provide 


en e 


the country with enough flexibility to meet the problems 
which faced it. A developing industrial society needed such 
things as a common set of weights and measures, it needed 
enough unity and centralization to allow goods to move 


freely throughout the country. But attempts to put into 


effect the necessary reforms had been broken by the opposition 
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of particular interests in the various parts of the country. 
The fundamental problem in 1789, the threatening financial 
collapse, was directly related to the privileges granted 
under the feudal society, privileges which made it impossible 
to touch the true taxable potential of the country. And 

the years before the Revolution should have shown adequately 
how otstinate all the particular groups of the old society 
were in rejecting every change and compromise in order to 
protect their own special interests. The institutions of 

the feudal society had been found wanting, the privileged 
social classes had failed their test, and the government too 
had failed, for it had neither protected its subjects against 
inflation, nor, as the economic tragedy of 1788-89 showed, 
had it provided institutions which would protect them at 
times of special economic need. °? All these things should 
have been clear to anyone who wished to see them. Changes 
were obviously necessary, or the crisis would never have 
occurred. And since the problems were at least in part 
caused by the constitution of the society, their solution was 
not possible without social reforms. 

And it should also have been clear, for instance, 
that in an increasingly complex society it is hardly wise, 
when filling important positions, to rely upon men who have 
proved nothing except the ability to be born within an 


aristocracy, while systematically excluding able men from 
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positions of power simply because they are commoners. As 
Falmer writes: "Europe in the 18th century, and Western 
Europe more then Eastern Europe, was already a complicated 
society, with elaborate mechanisms operating in the fields 
of government, production, trade, finance, scientific 
research, church affairs, and education. The allocation of 
personnel to these enterprises on the basis of birth and 
social standing could not but hanioer and even pervert . .« .- 
the achievement of the purposes for which such institutions 
were desipnea."7° 

It is worth-while to note what one trained observer 
saw in France in the years just before the Revolution. This 


was Arthur Young, the English agriculturist, whose Travels 


Durins 


the Years 1787, 1788 and 1789; undertaken more 


particularly with a view of ascertaining the cultivation, 
wealth, resources, and national prosperity of the Kingdom 


of France, was first published in 1792.74 In this interest- 
ing work Young makes many of the same judgments concerning 
the situation in France that we have made above. He notes 
the poverty and widespread unemployment (98), "the infinite 
perplexity of the measures" (315), farmers too poor to 
properly equip their farms (355), heavy and arbitrarily 
levied taxes (355, 405). He comments upon the contradiction 
between the great rise in the prices of commodities and the 


low price of labor which does not “enable the people to 
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support themselves tolerably," and he remarks unfavorably 
upon the great competition for employment caused by an 
excessive population (454, 482). According to Young the 
land is divided into too many small pieces (480, 483); 
recruitment for the militia is very hard upon the peasantry; 
“the penal code of finance makes one shudder et the horrors 
of punishment inadequate to the crime" (598); “the adminis- 
tration of justice was partial, Jena, aneeous® (602). 

When one wishes to form a true judgment of the French 
Revolution, he says, one must consider the evils of the old 
government, and when these are properly understood no one 

will be able to argue that a revolution was not necessary 
(604, 605). This is not - imply that Young is wholeheartedly 
in favor of all that has been done in France; he criticizes 
the measures which he considers extreme, such as “driving 

the nobility out of the kingdom, and seizing, instead of 
regulating, the whole regal authority" (608). He says in 

a kind of summation: "The candid reader will, I trust, see, 
that in whatever I have ventured to advance on so critical 

a subject as this great and unexampled revolution, I have 
assigned the merit I think due to it, which is the destruction 
of the old government, and not the establishment of the new. 
All that I saw, and much that I heard, in France, gave me 

the clearest conviction, that a_change was necessary for the 


happiness of the people; a change, that should limit the 
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royal authoritys that should restrain the feudal tyranny of 
the nobility; that should reduce the church to the level of 
good citizens; that should correct the abuses of finance; 
that should sive purity to the administration of justice; and 
that should place the people in a state of ease, and give 
them weight enough to secure this blessing. Thus far I must 
suppose every friend of mankind agreed. But whether, in 
order to effect this much, all France were to be overthrown, 
ranks annihilated, property attacked, the monarchy abolished, 
and the king and royal family trampled upon; and, above all 
the rest, the whole effect of the revolution, good or bad 
put on the issue of a conduct which, to speak in the mildest 
lansuage, made a civil war probable: - This is a question 
absolutely distinct. In my private opinion, these extremities 
were not necessary; France might have been free without 
violence; a necessitous court, a weak ministry, and a timid 
prince, could have refused nothing to the demands of the 
states, essential to public happiness. The power of the 
purse would have done all that ought to have been done. The 
weight of the commons would have been predominant; but it 
would have had checks and a controul, without which power 
is not CONSTITUION /sic./, but tyranny." (617, 618). 

This example shows how one, from a close observa- 
tion of the French scene, could come to the conclusion that 


a revolution was necessary. At certain points one may wish 
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to arzsue with him, but on the whole the study is the kind 
of work which a German churchman could have read in order 
to learn what the situation in pre-revolutionary France had 
been. This was, morecver, a possibility, for the book was 
published in a German edition in 1793-94, 7% Young, like 

so many others who at first welcomed the Revolution, turned 
against it when it became too radical, when civil order, 
personal safety and private property all seemed to be 
threatened. 7? But this cannot invalidate his original 
estimate of the need for a revolution. He agreed with the 
revolutionary doctors in their diagnosis of the ancien | 
régime*’s illness, but he was forced to differ with them 


in regard to the medicine to be prescribed. 


C. Revolutionaries and the development of their ideology. 


No matter how pressing the need for change should 
be, no one would wish to turn over the affairs of a populous 
nation to leaders who were ignorant, irresponsible, or with- 
out plans which gave some hope for a better state of affairs. 
Who were the revolutionaries in France, and what plans did 
they have for the recreation of French society? Could their 
contemporaries have looked at them as men who would improve 
the Situation and not merely lead their country from one 
intolerable condition into a different, but equally intoler- 


able one? In order that we may gain clarity at this point 
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we must begin by sketching quickly the development of the 

revolutionary ideology. ?* 
Although it is necessary that we limit ourselves 

in the main to a review of the major elements in 18th 

century French political thought, the men and institutions, 

that is, who are most often seen as the intellectual fore- 

runners and “causes" of the Revolution, it would not be good 

to examine them without at least mentioning in what ways 

they themselves, together with the controversies they aroused, 

had forerunners. We should understand that disputes such as 

those in the 1780's between the King and the Farlements and 

between the King and the Estates General were nothing new 

in France. The country had often experienced them, and more 

than once the conflict had concerned that same issue which 

was of vital importance immediately before the Revolution: 

the right to tax. But if battles over the ultimate authority 

in the state were not newto the 18th century, neither was 

the political theory with iieh the French philosophers of 

that century sought to decide the issue. The later 

exponents of a society which is founded upon natural law and 

which Aare aieen a contract between the people and their. 

sovereign nave Spiritual forefathers such as Hobbes, Locke 

and Spinoza. Neither the problems, Menrane, nor the 

theories with which men in the late 18th century sought to 


Solve them, were unknown to previous generations. But the 


Situation had changed, anu what made 


new soil which the philosophers of that century had in which 
to sow their theories. Lefebvre says of the Eurcpean 
Situation at that time: 


In the meantime, other perspectives were long since 
being disclosed, and they now captivate a growing 
individuals. As the enrichment of Europe 

their income, the diversity of their tastes 
well as the desire to satisfy them. Individual- 
ism becomes angry with shackles, and the contagious 


example of the happy 


i people of the world encourages all 


those who think themselves 
of enjoying life. 
and each child claims his lawful portion. Customary 
imperatives are contested and evaded. A powerful aid 

results from the growth of the cities, for urban exist- 
constraint . . 


ence weakens social - The mobility of the 


person is still more efficacious .. . Capitalism, 
transposing in a bourgeois way the inclinations of the 


warrior, @extols the 


It creates a dynamic and unstable society... 


thousand ways, under the despotic, 


taste of adventure 


ANG FES: % we % 


feudal and corpora- 


tive shell, one wakes to independence and dreams of 
liberty. The "philosophers" have found hearers 


es 95 
repared to listen to them. “’~ 


res 
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This, then, is the newest element in the recipe: a middle- 
Class, a group of men and women who were eventually to bear 
the burden of destroying an old society and creating a new 
one. 

There were three main currents of political 
thought in France during the 18th century, currents gener- 
ally associated with the names Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Howeséenia 7° hontesquieu, 1689-1755, is primarily remembered 
today for his presentation of the theory of the separation 
of powers. An admirer of the constitution of England in 
which he saw an illustration of his theory, Montesquieu had 
an enormous impact on pre-revolutionary thought through his 
main work, De l'tesprit des lois. In the separation of the 
executive power from the legislative, and of the judicial 
branch of the government from them both, he believed that 
political liberty would find its guarantee. Montesquieu 
was perfectly content to see the executive reposing in a 
monarch, but this monarch was not to appropriate to himself 
the vowers normally telonging to the other branches of the 
government. His job was to execute the laws; a legislative 
branch with two chambers should make them. One of these 
chambers should be composed of men who are elected; the 
seats in the other should be held by inheritance, with the 
rich and well-born having an importance in the making of 


the laws corresponding to the advantages which they enjoy 
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in the state. Montesquieu believed that laws are a product 
of historical, scciological, religious, geographical and 
climatological factors in different states, and that laws 
and constitutions will therefore rightly differ from 
country to country. 

Voltaire, 1694-1778, was also a spokesman for 
liberty, but it was not so much the despotism of the monarch 
which he wished to prevent as the despotism concealed in the 
privileged status of the clergy and nobility, a despotism 
which denied true civil liberty to the bourgeoisie. Historic- 
ally developed law could hardly be the final authority fer 
Voltaire; instead he measured every existing law and institu- 
tion solely by the rule of human reason, by the natural law. 
All men, he said, should stand upon the same level before 
the sovereign, enjoying certain natural and inalienable 
rights. But this did not lead him to advocate democracy. 

On the contrary he feared democracy as anarchistic, and he 
was probably the foremost representative of a school which 
was utterly characteristic of the 18th century; he was an 
Aufklarer, an "enlightener," and as such he gave his support 
to enlightened eee s Whatever stood in the way of 

the monarch, whatever prevented him from carrying out his 
reforms from above, whatever hindered him from bringing his 
country more into line with the principles of the enlighten- 


ment, those things had to be eliminated, and the publicist 


Voltaire never tired of pronouncing sentence uvon them. It 
was not strange that he was friend and advisor to Frederick 


TI of Prussia, who, while rulirs “absolutely," rerarded 


this stream of political thought the king no longer ruled 


ih 


citizens’ welfare, freedom and happiness. 

Again with Rousseau, 1712-1778, we find a concern 
for liberty. Like Voltaire, he worked with concerts drawn 
from netural law, but the two reached radically different 
conclusions. Kousseau believed that man in nature is free 
and equal to his neighbors. Inasmuch as society has 
corrupted man and destroyed this natural freedom and equality, 
the problem confronting us is to recreate the social order 
along lines corresponding as nearly as possible to what is 
natural. The theory of the social contract is a necessity; 
all men sive up their rights, transfer them to society as a 
whole whose general will finds exrression in the law. All 
become equal parts of the whole, and the general will guards 
the common interest which is also -the private interest of 
each individual. Liberty then consists in obeying the laws 
which all have made ana which bind all equally. The sover- 


elenty rests indivisibly with the nation, and the latter can 


delegate power only to carry out functions which the whole 
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s unable to rerform. Nations may therefore be aristocracies, 


lade 


monarchies, or democracies. The monarchial form of government 
is protably best for a larree state, while the democratic system 
is suitable only for small states. This latter conviction is 
understood best when one sees that Rousseau did not believe 
in a revresentative systems he thought that the nation as a 
whole should confirm its laws. 

Along with these three vrimary molders of French 
rolitical thought, a “school" important for its innovations 
in economic theory deserves to be mentioned. The "vhysiocrats" 
were greatly indebted to English writers, and their thought 
represented a clear alternative to the old mercantile system, 
in which the economy was firmly under the control of the 
State. Such mer as Quesnay and Tursot based their theories 
upon a foundation of netural law, and they believed that the 
economy would run best if it were allowed to run "naturally." 
In other words, they called for a laissez faire economy. 
The role of the enlightened despot was only to proclaim laws 
which embodied the natural order of things. The physiocrats 
were enemies of the institution of privilege, of the feudal 
system of classes, cof restrictive financial policies, and they 


fousht for administrative uniformity, liberal economic reforms, 


oe 


and eavality in the distribution of the tax burden. 


we might alse note the Encyclopedie ou dictionnaire 


raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers (35 volumes, 
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1751-80), which did so much to spread the ideas of the 
enlightenment, or we might mention the masonic lodges; which 
helped pave the way for the Revolution by recommending toler- 
ation and natural religion and by giving their members the 


opportunity for open discussions on religious and political 
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But we have already reviewed the most important 
sources of pre-revolutionary and revolutionary political 
thought. 

Already in the middle of the 16th century there 
were battles between the crown and the privileged classes 
over taxation. The latter often used a historical argument 
to show that the king had only limited power in such matters. 
This was in line with the thought of iontesquieu. Gn the 
other hand, the King did not hesitate to enlist publicists 
for his side who used natural law to argue, for instance, 
that all citizens must be treated alike and that traditional | 
privileges could be eliminated. The battle was most often 
with the Farlements, the courts which traditionally had the 
responsibility of registering, and thus validating, new laws. 
The Farlements were seeking during the several decades before 
the Revolution to extend their power, to gain the right to 
influence the legislative process more and more. Since their 
members were from the privileged classes we will have no 
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influence. They founc Montesquieu to be a conve 
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general, to make use of Voltarian theory. Rousseau, although 
his most famous work Contrat social appeared in 1762, exer- 
cised much less influence in these early battles. 
We must recognize that almost until the time of 
the Revolution the Parlements claimed, with a good measure 
of success, to represent the nation as a whole. Their 
members were of course not elected, and they were almost 
wholly from the privileged classes, but they nevertheless 
made their claim successfully: to represent the necessary 
bulwark against despotism and to be the protectors of the 
welfare and freedom of the people as a whole. The monarchs' 
efforts to curb the nobles' power and to reduce the number 
of their privileges were actually in the best interest of 
the third estate, but they appeared at that time to be 
further steps in the direction of despotism. When the 
nobility decried the sovereigen'’s despotic actions and loudly 
called for freedom, most Frenchmen were ready to believe that 
their common interests were being defended by the nobles 
and endangered by the King? 7 | 
The unity of the three estates against the monarch 
lasted until after the prospective convocation of the Estates 
Ceneral had been announced. Cnly then did the conviction be- 


come widespread within the third estate that the nobility 


was determined above all to protect its own privilesced 
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nosition at whatever cost to the interests of the non- 
wrivilered members of the society. The common man now began 
to understand that his real ally was the king. i.ontesquieu's 
star fell rapidly, and the defenders of the third estate's 
interests no longer argued historically, as he had, but. 
rather uron the basis of natural law. It was history, after 
all, which had produced those very institutions of privilege 
which the third estate now wanted to overcome. Its intellect- 
ual leaders therefcre turned away from history to prehistory, 
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to the original state of nature. 


The Contrat social had 
been long remained without influence, but late in 1788 and 
early in 1789 the time was finally ripe for Rousseau to be 
heard, and such men as Abbé Siey@s specially in his very 
influential Qutest-ce gue le tiers-état?) made his eas 
common vcroperty. Formerly one had spoken of the King as 
sovereign, absolute; now one spoke of popular sovereignty, 
the sovereignty of the people as a whole. 10+ 
Each of the political theories had played its 
part in this ideological development. lontesquieu, the 
theorist of aristocratic government who had given an all- 
important place to tradition, was not destined to carry the 
day, but he had furnished the theoretical foundation upon 
which the fisht was first begun, and the Revolution of 1789 


is unthinkable without the preceding “aristocratic revolution." 


Furthermore, liontesquieu had made one point with such force 
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that it remained in the public consciousness long after his 
other ideas had been forgotten; the theory of the separation 
of powers was an important part of revolutionary political 
thought. Voltaire, who favored an enlightened absolutism 
based upon a foundation of natural law, was not destined to 
carry the day either, but he too had played a most important 
role in the ideological struggle. He had on the one hand 
Subjected every existing institution to searching criticism, 
demonstrating to others by his own laughter or scorn that 
no institution need be considered sacrosanct. And he had 
also done his part as an extremely competent publicist to 
enlighten the nation and urge it on toward a new day when 
reason and light would prevail over ignorance and darkness. 

One must acknowledge that there was truth in the 
judgment which men often made when they accused the Enlight- 
enment, or, as the Germans would say, the Aufkl&arung, of 
causing the Revolution. The political theories mentioned 
above can rightly be regarded as intellectual "causes" of 
the Revolution. One must nevertheless remember that the 
ideas could take root and grow only where they were planted 
in soil already prepared; it was the economic, political and 
social conditions in pre-revolutionary France which made it 


possible for the philosophers’ theories to be heard and 


turned into deeds. The three philosophers we have mentioned, 


to say nothing of the physiocrats, were all interested in 
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liberty. iontesgquieu wanted a liberty which would prevail 
over royal desrotism, Voltaire wanted liberty for the middle 
class, the physiocrats wanted a laissez faire eccnomy, and 
Rousseau was interested in creating a society which would 
corrunt as little as possible man's natural free condition. 

q he time of the kevolution, had 
understandably become almost magic words in a highly 
“politicized" society. The constant argumentation and 


discussion of the preceding years had tended to destroy all 
had escaped the critique which undermined the traditional 


In 1789 new leaders emerged in France, commoners, 
members of the middle class for the most part. During the 


course of the Revolution they undoubtedly made many mistakes 


the most imrortant thing to be said in any evaluation of 
them. That is why they were leaders. They received their 
positions because of their ability and not because of thei 


birth. They were also men of intellect, men with ideas and 


an overwhelming desire to put them into effec Cf course 
there were also some less intelligent men in the bunch as 


well as some rascals, but one would not want to claim that 


new for France. What these leaders 


wished to do can best be seen not by reading Kousseau, 
though they are certainly endebted to him, but by looking 
at documents which issue directly from them: the Déclara- 


lL*homme et du citoyen, for instance, or 


the Constitution of 1791. As we saw in the first section 
of this work, the political institutions created by the 
Costner of 1791 were not lasting. Not only were 
certain institutions outlined in that document, however; 
the baste intentions which the revolutionaries had for their 
weciety can also be seen there, and these intentions were 
carried out to a greater or lesser degree under various 
kinds of political institutions. This makes it possible 
for us to judge these men first of all by the general 
standards which they erected for the new society they 
wished to create. 

Before looking at the "Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the Citizen" or at the Constitution of 1791, 
however, let us note the importance of the very existence 
of those documents. We should not simply take for granted 
that the Déclaration des droits was proclaimed in 1789 
during the early stages of the Revolution. Although the 
young United States of America had made a similar declaration 
not long before, it was far from usual for a nation to 
declare itself sovereign and solemnly make public the norms 


which were to guide its future development. Especially 
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noteworthy in the French document is the universalistic 
language inwhich everything is expressed. Its authors were 
concerned to speak not only to and for the French, but to 
and for all mankind.+° Likewise, in an age when almost all 
countries have written constitutions, we ought not to forget 
that it has not always been so. The American Constitution 
of 1786 is the first written constitution that we possess. 1° 
Many people in France had claimed, before 1789; that an 
unwritten constitution existed there, while others had 
denied it. Article 16 of the Déclaration seems to agree 
that an unwritten constitution is possible, but more important, 
it implies that a constitution which guarantees certain 
rights and determines the separation of powers is absolutely 
necessary for national existence: “Every society, in which 


the guarantee of rights is not assured, nor the separation 
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of powers determined, has no constitution. We see here 


that the concept of the “constitution” was an essential 
element of the national consciousness which was developing. 1° 
The Declaration of the Rights of hian makes two 
main points about man and the purpose of society. Article 1 
says: "Men are born and remain free and equal in rights" 
(Les hommes naissent et demevrent libres et égaux en droits). 
And in Article 2 we find that the purpose of every political 


association is the preservation of these rights. This is 


what society is for, to preserve man's rights to liberty 
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(which consists in doing sueeginine Whien does not harm 
another, art. 4), to property (an inviolable and sacred 
right, art. 17), to safety (a protection against arbitrary 
arrest, unnecessary punishment, and so forth), and to resist 
oppressione 

These rights must of course be protected equally, 
and this has many consequences. All citizens have the right 
to namie uate either personally or through their representa- 
tives in the formation of the law, “the expression of the 
general will" (ltexpression de la volonté générale). And 
the law ought to be the same for all, whether it protects 
or whether it punishes. All citizens, being equal before 
its eyes, are equally admissible to all honors, places and 
public positions according to their ability and without any 
other distinction than that of their virtues and their 
talents" (Elle doit &tre la méme pour tous, soit qu'elle 
protége, soit qu'elle punisse. Tous les citoyens, étant 
ésaux &2 ses yeux, sont également admissible A toutes dignités, 
places et emplois publics selon leur capacité et sans autre 
distinction que celle de leurs vertus et de leurs talents, 
art. 6). Privilege is no more. As the preamble to the 
Constitution of 1791 says, "There is no longer, for any part 
of the nation or for any individual, any privilege or exception 
to the common law of the French" (Il n'y a plus pour aucune 


pertie de la nation, ni pour aucun individu aucun privilége 
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ni exception au droit commun de tous les Franeais). Absolute 
equality, it must be noted, was not the goal, but rather 
equality before the law, equality in the enjoyment of one’s 
natural rights.1°" 

The authors of the Declaration make it clear that 
it is the nation which is sovereign: "The origin of all 
sovereignty resides essentially in the nations; no body, no 
individual may exercise authority which does not emanate 
expressly from it" (Le principe de toute souveraineté réside 
essentiellement dans la nation; nul corps, nul individu ne 
peut exercer d‘tautorité, qui n'en émane expressément, art. 
3). The nation rules itself, it makes its laws, it oversees 
its officials. In place of the multiplicity of interests 
in the ancien régime there is now only a Single interest, 
that of the common good. It is here and only here that the 
guaranteed rights find their limitations. "Social distinc- 
tions may be founded only upon the common good" (Les 
distinctions sociales ne peuvent etre fondées que sur 
L*utilité commune, art. 1). The exercise of natural rights 
"has for limits only those which assure the other members 
of the society the enjoyment of these same rights" (n'a de 
bornes que celles, qui assurent aux autres membres de la 
société la jouissance de ces mémes droits, art. 4). No 
one may be deprived of his property “unless public necessity, 


legally ascertained, evidently demands it" (si ce n'est 
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lorsque la nécessite publique légalement constatée, l'texige 
evidemment, art. 17). National interest has superseded 
class, estate, territorial or any other interests which 
might rule to the detriment of the people as a whole, 1° 
These are the principles which the revolutionary 
leaders themselves claimed to follow; it is a society based 
upon them which they wished to create. If, when we seek to 
evaluate a revolutionary situation, the prospective leader- 
ship and its plans is the second major factor which we should 
consider, then it is once again difficult for us toc deny 
validity to the French Revolution. The principles upon 
which it was founded are, after all, the principles upon 
which many modern states rest. To call them false would be 
to call into question the whole development of western 
democratic society in the last century and a half, and this 
development, while it is certainly imperfect and though it 
has had more than a few negative consequences, may on the 


whole be regarded as a blessing. 


De. Revolutionary successes and failures e 


we have remarked above that the third important 
question which one must ask when faced by any revolutionary 
event is whether it has a chance to be successful. The old 
society may be in a terrible condition, and geod leaders 


and 


Ca 


sood plans for a new society may be at hand, but if under 
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1ance for a success- 
ful revolution it would hardly be responsible tc begin one 
e gesturee Any kind 

tior in France at the 
becinninge of the Revolution should have led its cbservers 
sreat difficulties for it. Cnly an incurable 
optimist, theroushly convinced that history is an eternal 
unward pregression cf the human spirit, cculd have believed 


that a social revolution of this magnitude would be success- 


ful with little or no civil and international strife. 
Nevertheless, the conditions in pre-revolutionary France 


r were, success was by no means unthinkable. 


The question of success in this form, however, 
places itself only when one is planning for the future. When 
one observes a revolution in progress, it is somewhat 


y 


-O inquire whether or not it will succeed. For 
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now the situetion has changed entirely; things are no longer 
what they were before the revolution began, and one cannot 
ask that what has been done simply be undone. The new 
question becomes: what is the best for the country at this 
time, under these new conditions? This is the way the 


rroblem of the French Revolution imposed itself upon the 
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world in the 1790's, and the evaluation of it during those 
tumultuous years must have demanded answers to such questions 
as the following: are the new leaders in France doing what 
they promised? What is the quickest route to a restoration 
of order? What course should be followed so that the least 
blood will be shed? Is the maintenance of the new order 
worth the bloodshed? licst men would be in favor of social 
progress if it cost nothings; during the French Revolution 
men were asked to decide how high a price they were willing 
to pay. The judgment of foreigners about it could hardly be 
considered irrelevant, furthermore, considerins the incal- 
culably great influence which the Revolution had upon foreign 
affairs--and vice versa--during those years. 

The Revolution was still far from complete in 
1799; many reforms were only partially accomplished, and 
others were Still unbegun. The careful observer of the French 
scene during the ten years from 1789-1799 would nevertheless 
have had to admit that France had made much progress in its 
efforts to reorder itself in agreement with the principles 
of freedom, equality and national sovereignty. No longer 
was the nation divided into three estates, and the privileses 
formerly held by the nobility and clergy, as well ac by 
various provinces and cities, had disappeared. All Frenchmen 
were now equal before the law. A constitution guaranteed 


them certain basic rights and therefore limited the power of 
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the government. Administrative uniformity had been achieved, 
and with it national unity: no longer was France divided 
ty internal customs barriers, and a national market had come 
into being. France had become a democratic state, and its 
citizens made their own awe through their elected represen- 
tatives. Ability was in principle the chief requisite for 
public office. The Revolution had instituted judicial reforms. 
Trial by jury, for instance, was one of the new elements on 
the scene. France was now a secular state. Divorce was now 
a possibility. Jews and Protestants had access to public 
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office. Freedom of conscience was guaranteed. Church 


and state were separate. The government was bringing order 
into the tax system, and fiscal equality was a recopnized 
principle. The inheritance laws had been reformed to bring 
them into line with democratic princivles. The number of 
individual property owners had increased. Public, secular 
education had been established, and conservatories, a 
polytechnical school, medical schools and institutions (such 
as museums) of a wider cultural nature existed. The army 
was thoroughly reformed: the ranks were open to all, and 
compulsory military service had been introduced.++° 
But the Revolution had also failed in many ways 
to live up to its principles. As we saw earlier, it proclaimed 


national sovereignty and disclaimed wars of conquest, only 


later to conquer. Democratic proéesses had all too often 


1LO1 
been replaced by “government by coup." Recurrent inflation 
together with a lack of funds for essential public programs 
(such as welfare) showed that the fiscal problems had not been 
solved. Fublic offices on lower levels were often not filled 
by able persons. fHhiany citizens had not yet benefited from the 
Revolution. ?++ For at least‘a time France had not been 
content to be secular but had put into effect a program of 
dechristianization. The Revolution had tended to turn 
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itself into a religious principle. 


Finally, recurrent 
anarchical tendencies could not help but lead the observer 

to wonder whether the revolutionary government would ever 

be able to control the situation without using its instruments 
of terror. 

This completes our survey of the pre-revolutionary 
and revolutionary situation in France. Taken together with 
the first section of this book, which deals with some 
questions raised by the revolutionary history, this survey 
should present the most basic data necessary for an under- 
standing and interpretation of France's great. revolution. 

That a "democratic" bias has probably been at work should not be 
denied. I believe that the way the Revolution tried to solve 
the problems created by the breakdown of the ancien régime 
deserved to be successful, and without making democratic 


rinciples into religious dogma, I believe that they still 
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heve validity for our time. It goes without saying that an 
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aristocratic or marxist interpretation of the period, even 
with the most honest attempts at objectivity by all, would 
read quite differently. 

we have attempted to present facts which a 
disciplined inquiry by German churchmen of the 1790's could 
also have uncovered, faets which help us understand an extra- 
ordinarily complicated slice of historye Above all we should 
now hone to find theologians who appreciated this complexity, 
who brought to the issue their own political and theological 
viewpoints and performed the difficult task of saying to the 
Revolution both yes and no, who heard it point them toward 
action within their own society, and who were moved by it 
to new theolcsical and political reflection. 

We must take two further steps, however, before 
we ask how well the theologians performed tnese tasks. First 
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we must briefly consider t ine of thought which was the 
principal alternative to the revolutionary political theory, 
and then we must examine the political and social conditions 


in Cermany at that time. 


ee edmund Burke and the Counter-revolutione 


foundaticns, so did the Hurorean counter-revolution. For 
an examination of the whole counter-revolutionary movement 


one may turn to the book by Jacques Cedechot, Ia contre- 
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ns Doctrine et action, 178 -1804, 141 In this 


révolutio 
ork we can only consider briefly the man who made what is 
generally conceded to be the most important contribution to 
counter-revolutionary doctrine: Edmund Burke, 1729-1797. 
Refore the Revolution Rurke, as a member of the English 
Parliament, had represented some "liberal" causes: he had, 
or instance, defended the interests of the English colonies. 
“hen the Revolution arrived, however, he became one of its 
fiercest adversaries. This does not necessarily represent 

a contradiction, for his basic political philosophy remained 
more cr less the same throughout. The French Revolution, 
rather than calling forth in response a conservative 
political deetrine, provided the atmosphere in which men 
could hear his previously formulated conservative ideas, and 
if his position in the 1790's seemed to contradict earlier 


stands, it was the situation, rather than Burke, which had 
dy | 
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changed. 
In 1790 Burke published his very influential 

book, Reflections on the Revolutions in France. Here he 

exposed revolutionary thought and institutions to a blister- 

ing critique in an effort to convince his fellow British 

subjects what a marvelous political system they enjoyed 

and thus to counteract revolutionary and reform sentiment 

which he saw around him. Obviously, Burke says, revolutions--~ 


always "given" and never desired--are sometimes "necessary" 


in the course of human events. He has praise for the ccn- 
servative “Clorious Revolution" of 1688. But the Glorious 
Revolution and the one taking place in France are essentially 
different; the former may certainly not be regarded as a 
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precedent for the latter. 
continue to fight against the French Revolution and for 
his beloved English institutions. Further publications 
about the Revolution up until his death in 1797 reveal an 
increasingly antagonistic attitude toward the events across 
the Channel. Eut it is the Reflections which retain the 
most importance. 
Burke was in the first place by no means prepared 
to admit that the ancien résime was so corrupt as to need 
a revolution. The old French government had been full of 
abuses, it is true, abuses accumulated over a longs period 
of time, but it had most certainly not been incapable or 
undeserving of reform. Everything positive which the 
revolutionaries accomplished could also have been accomplished 
without a revolution.+t? 
The main problem is that the leaders of the 
Revolution founded their actions upon a false understanding 
of man, of nature, and of the purpose of human society. The 
French philosophers pretended, said Burke, to be able to 
conceive of man alone, singly. Such an undertaking is 
doomed to failure. Man is only to be understood within a 


social context. 
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This is for Burke anything but a rejection of 
nature, or of the natural. He affirms time and again that 
he wishes to do things the natural way, and that the parvenu 
statesmen in France are mistaken precisely in that they do 
not follow nature's course. They think of man as existing 
Statically, with an unchanging essence; they think that 
human institutions must be conformed to the being. of man 
as seen in his natural, pre-social state. But this kind of 
natural man is not the real man at all, says Burke, nor is 
this understanding of nature the correct one. Actually man 
"becomes"=-naturally--within the social context. This 
development is what we see in nature. The "nature" of the 
philosophers is a metaphysical abstraction, without connection 
with the change and development of the real world. Take, 
for instance, the idea of “natural rights." Wan cannot 
demand his natural rights from society, for they do not even 
presuppose the latter's existence. indeed, they are repugnant 
to it. According to natural rights everyone is judge in his 
own cause; society, however presupposes precisely that every- 
one gives up just this "right." "Government is not made in 
virtue of natural rights, which may and do exist in total 
independence of its; and exist in much greater clearness, and 
in a much greater degree of abstract perfection ... Govern- 
ment is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
,118 


wants.’ The advantages of civil society are man's 
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"rights." Society is therefore a matter of convenience, a 
product of convention, and not something which one can create 
by following a few simple rules. "Indeed in the gross and 
complicated mass of human passions and concerns, the primitive 
rights of men undergo such a variety of refractions and 
reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk of them as if 
they continued in the simplicity of their original direction. 
The nature of man is intricate; the objects of society are 
of the greatest possible complexity: and therefore no simple 
disposition or direction of power can be suitable cither to 
man*s nature, or to the quality of his affairs."t?? Within 
the mass of conflicting claims and desires, compromise, 
adjustment and balance are necessary. This process takes 
place slowly and naturally throughout the years and ages. 
Experience is our best teacher: “The science of government 
being therefore so practical in itself, and intended for such 
practical purposes, a matter which requires experience, and 
even more experience than any person can gain in his whole 
life, however sagacious and observing he may be, it is with 
infinite caution that any man ought to venture upon pulling 
down an edifice, which has answered in any tolerable degree 
for ages the common purposes of society, or on building it 
up again, without having models and patterns of approved 
utility before his eyes, nl@ 


Burke also uses the theory of the social contract, 


but he sees the contract in a wider perspective than other 
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men of his time. The state is not to be thought of as a 
partnership which can be dissolved simply at the will of 
one of the parties. “It is to be looked on with other 
reverence; because it is not a partnership in things subser- 
vient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; a 
partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and 
in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot 
be obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership 
not only between those who are living, but between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and those who are to 7 
be born. Each contract of each particular state is but a 
clause in the great primaeval contract of eternal society, 
linking the lower with the higher natures, connecting the 
visible and the invisible world, according to a fixed 
compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all 
physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed 
place. t*t Man is therefore morally obligated to acknowledge 
and be faithful to this contracts; he is not at liberty to 
destroy his part of the larger whole. God has willed the 
state as the means by which our nature should be perfected 
by our virtue. He is the authority which ultimately stands 
behind human society. This eternal contract may not be 


broken. Cur ancestors are partners in it, and we should 


allow them to participate in our own modifications of the 
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state by having regard for their experience and wisdom. 
Changes may be necessary, but we snould make them gradually. 
"Cur political system is placed in a just correspondence and 
symmetry with the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence decreed to a permanent bcdy composed of transitory 
parts; wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
ether the 
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e Pah reat mysterious incorporation of 
tne human race, the whole, at one time, is never old, or 
middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchangeable 
constancy, moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by pre- 


serving the method of nature in the conduct of the state, 
toon 


in what we improve, we are never wholly new; in what we 


Thus Eurke affirms a cifferent set of values than 
thoce approved by the French: experience instead of natural 
a) 


lity instead of mathematical precision, instinct 


1 
rather than logic. He mourns that “the age of chivalry is 


“All the pleasing illugions, which made power gentle and 
obedience liberal, which harmonized the different shades of 
life, and which by a bland assimilation, incorporated into 
rolitics the sentiments which beautify and soften private 


society, are to be dissolved by this new conquering empire 
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of light and reason. All the decent drapery cf life is to 
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According to Burke the English xnow, 


be rudely torn off. 
and even better feel inwardly, that religion is the basis of 
civil society. Religious concern is instinctive, natural: 
what will become of a land which fails to recopnize this!?@? 

The French boast of their equality, but they are 
mistaken if they believe that equality is natural. Cn the 
contrary, inequality is natural, and man's true moral equality 
is found in the opportunity, by meange of virtue, to seek 
happiness in whatever condition he finds himself. "The 
levellers only change and pervert the natural order of things; 
they load the edifice of society, by setting up in the air 
what the solidity of the structure requires to be on the 
zround."+26 

Eurke can approve of the revolutionary leaders in 
France no more than he approves of their ideas. He said that 
after he had read a list of the members of the third estate 
in the National Assembly he could not be surprised at what 
they did. On the one hand they were not men with practical 
experience in the state, and on the other they were mostly 
lawyers. It is not that he objects in principle to lawyers’ 
participation in civil affairs; the only qualifications for 
government service are virtue and wisdom. Put any adequate 


representation of a state represents its property as well as 


its ability. And "as ability 1s a vigorous and active principle, 
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rroperty is sluggish, inert, and timid, .it can never 
be safe from the invasions of ability, unless it be, out of 
all proportion, predominant in the representation. It must 

be represented too in great masses of accumulation, or it 

Even aside from their political 
views, the men of the third estate are not capable of creat- 
ing a good and lasting social structure because they will 


never represent that structure's necessary end natural 


Burke gave the French Revolution no chance for 
success. Viewing it as unnecessary to begin with, carried 
out By the wrong men who acted upon mistaken principles, he 
expected the worst, and his expectations were confirmed hy 
the institutions which he watched the revolutionaries create. 
The last major vortion of the Reflections is a blistering 
critique of the positive work of the Revolution, work which 
was being carried out in 1790 as the book was published. His 
critique was not unjustified. Many of the political institu- 
tions created by the Revolution did prove to be incapable of 
meeting the needs which called them into being. Furthermore, 
Furke correctly prophesied the coming of the military “strong 
man" who would ultimately seize power. 

If we on the one hand grant this accuracy of 
political judgement, and if we also acknowledge the power 


of Burke's critique of Enlightenment views on human rationality 
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and natural law, we must on the other hand admit that he 
was uninformed about the true situation of the ancien 
régime. He did not understand the extent to which the 
Revolution was caused by deep-rooted defects in France's 
eocial structure. And this failure on his part raises also 
one of the most important questions which one ‘must put to 
his political philosophy: are history, tradition, experience 
always good and therefore normative? What guarantees chat 
the past will always be worth conserving? 

No matter how we now evaluate Burke’s thought as 
expressed in the Reflections, the book was an enormous success 
in its time. It was, according to Georges Lefebvre, the 
gospel of the counter-revolution, and according to Alfred 
Cobban, “the manifesto of the Counter-Revolution and. the 


ereatest and most influential political pamphlet ever 
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written." Quickly translated and widely distributed, 
it helped bring about the change in the European intellectual 
climate which can be noted during the very last years of the 
century. | 

We have already seen that "conservatism" was not 
simply a reaction to the French Revolution; indeed, the 
Revolution occurred at least partly because the growing 
strength of the conservative forces had expressed itself in 
nie Se 


the feudal, or aristocratic reaction. The conservative 


trend was also already making itself felt in intellectual, 
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literary circles before the Revolution began; we have seen 
sentiment against the rationalism of the Enlightenment in men 
as diverse as Rousseau and Burke. The romantic movement had 
already begun. Nevertheless, the Revolution was greeted with 
great enthusiasm by most European intellectuals. Iiany men 
who had been influenced by the Enlightenment felt that a new 
day had dawned, that peace on earth was to be achieved and 
the age of reason realized, and some of the romanticists 
welcomed the reborn emphasis on man‘s freedom. In the course 
of the revolutionary struggles, however, many of these same 
men became disillusioned, and accompanying their disillusion- 
ment in like proportions was an increased reaction against 
the ideas of the Enlightenment. More and more they sensed 
a need for authority, tradition, and religious awakening. 
They fedt that the events in France proved the necessity of 
a religious foundation for society. Some voices called for 
a crusade against France for the protection of traditional 


European society and values. The Kevolution thus accelerated 


the intellectual reaction which had already begun before 1789. 


3. The German Empire and the French Kevolution. 


A. The Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. 


After discussing various aspects of the political 


history of the French Revolution, and after describing the 


32 
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context in which that Revolution took place, we turn our 


attention now to Germany. If our understanding of a German 


=o 


nterpretation of the events in France depends on the one 
hand upon a knowledse of those events and their background, 
it is on the other hardly less dependent upon a knowledge of 
the context out of which the German authors spoke. We will 
therefore examine--of necessity all too briefly--the political 
Situation in Germany at the eve of the Revolution, some social 
and economic aspects of the ancien régime there, and finally 
the reaction to the Revolution within the German intellectual 
community as a whole. 

To make such an examination is an exceedingly 
difficult task, above all because we must first decide what 
we mean when we talk about “Germany.” One could not be 
more mistaken than to proceed on the assumption that we are 
dealing at the end of the 18th century with the unitary 
Cerman state that we have known during this century. It is 
questionable whether "Germany" even existed at that time as 
a political entity. Instead, we have to do first of all 
with the wondrous product cf history knovnm as the Holy 
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Roman Empire of the German Mation. ~~ 


The French Revolution, despite all its unique 
elements, fitted in at least one way into the general pattern 


of France's historical development: it continued the character- 


istic movement of that country toward a centralized, national 


C 
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tate. This movement had not been characteristic of Germany. 


n the contrary, particularism was much more typical of the 
erman develocment. The feudal reaction which took place in 


France in the years before the Revolution marked an exception 


bh 


o the general trend there; the feudal lords and institutions 


were trying to protect and recover their positions of privilege 
which had been endangered by the development and policies of 


the absolute monarch. Put in Germany no monarch had ever 


een atle to overcome the particularistic impulse of the 
eudal system. The emperors of the Holy Roman Empire hed 


netead presided cover their own loss of power while a contin- 
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sion and consolidation tcok place among 


ne territories whose feudal lords were supposedly subject 


Thus, at the time of the French Revolution, some 


250 to 3C0 separate territories were represented in the 


+ 
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mperial diet. Furthermore, unrepresented in the diet were 
ke imperial knights, the total number of whom is impossible 
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o determine (350? 15009)15, who held their territories 


subject at least in theory to the Empire alone. 


The legislative power of the Empire was exercised 
y the Diet, which sat in three colleges: there were the 
lectors (eight at the time of the Revolution), the secular 
nd ecclesiastical princes, and the free cities. An emperor, 


lected by the electors, was the executive officer of the 
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It is not necessary to describe at length the 
constitution of the Holy Roman Empire, for the Empire was 
at that time virtually a corpse, dead but not yet buried. 
The emperor was in theory an elected officer, but in fact 
the Habsburgs of Austria had long since controlled enough 
of the electors* votes to insure that one of their number 
would be elected. Not that the position carried with it 
anything more than prestige: on the contrary, the power of 
the emperor rested almost solely upon the power of his own 
territory. The diet could pass laws, but their execution 
depended upon the good will of the individual territories. 
‘The Empire could boast of very little in the way of income, 
and of correspondingly few imperial offices or services. 
Its some 300 members, from the exceedingly small to the 
exceedingly large, were since 1648 virtually, if not in fact, 
sovereign; they were for instance even guaranteed the right 
to deal separately with foreign powers. 

It was not as a political reality that the Empire 
was influential in Europe at the close of the 18th century. 
Its influence lay in its idea, in the moral claims which it 
embodied. One liked to think of it as an institution where 
law and justice prevailed, even as an example of what all 


Europe should one day become. 22° 


The Empire was almost a 
religious reality. Schulte describes the election, the crown- 
ing and the anointment of the emperors as they had taken 
place in the middle ages: "This religious act which almost 


drew the King into the clergy, almost made him a rex sacerdos, 
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manifested clearly the divine right of kings, and in the 
Middle Ages with its religious disposition it had a very strong 
influence on the subjects. Election and anointment established 
a contract between king and people, and the coronation gave a 
religious consecration to the duty of the subjects. fThe cor- 
onation and anointment of the King and the coronation oath 
manifest very clearly the religious, Christian, Roman-Catholic 
position of the monarchy. The Empire also had this same 
characteristic. The duty of the subject and the duty of the 
Christian were one. "23? 

The idea was a noble one, but by 1789 it was no 
longer determinative for political life. This was perhaps 
partially due to the breakdown of religious unity during the 
Reformation and the subsequent tragic wars. Whatever the 
reason, reality no longer corresponded to theory. According 
to the theory, the states of the empire should have constituted 
their relationships to one another upon the basis of law. 
However, this principle was increasingly called into question 
during the 18th century by the use of force in the reguitation 
of imperial affairs. One thinks especially of Frederick II (“the 
Great”) of Prussia, who increased his state at the expense of 
rival Austria, but more than one historian has pointed out 
that Frederick can hardly be blamed for pursuing his policy 
when the Habsburg emperors so often sought advantage for their 
dynasty rather than for the Empire as a whole. According to 


the theory underlying the Empire, the whole should have 
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provided protection for the small and weak states and cities 
within its midst. Actually, at the turn of the century the 
larger states were only too willing to enrich themselves 
either at the expense of the Church by the secularization 
of the small ecclesiastical states, or by mediatization or 
annexation of smaller-.secular states. Blthler reports that 
in the Rastatter Congress of 1797-98, when the German powers 
agreed to let France have the left bank of the Rhine and 
established the principle of compensation for themselves 
through secularization on the right bank, the Germans who 
took part were according to contemporary reports only con- 
cerned to get aes much for themselves as possible and to 
have as good a time as possible. The disgrace to the Empire 
did not worry them at sve" 

There was, therefore, no life remaining in the Empire 
as a political entity, and its very idea was honored in 
memory while ignored in practice. The truth is that the 
Empire had outlived its usefulness; the power of history had 
to sweep it away in order to make room for the creation of 
the modern unitary state. This process was finished in 1806, 
when Francis II pronounced the Empire dead and thus made 
official what was already true in fact. One might reasonably 
ask what difference it made if the Empire were weak, if the 
true political life in the Germany of 1789 was to be found 


in the separate territories making up the empire. Why not 
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Simply let the Empire go and allow every state to fend for 
itself? There would have been no cause for concern if every 
separate entity had been able to be independent. Austria, 
Frussia, Hanover, Saxony and Bavaria were large enough to 
take care of themselves. The decline of the Empire, however, 
left the smaller and smallest states and cities, especially 
the 150 or so of them along the Rhine, entirely exposed and 
defenseless. Therein lay the tragedy of the German political 
organization. France did not hesitate to exploit its neighbor's 


weakness. 


RB. The ancien régime in Germany. 


We must now say a few words about the social and 
economic conditions in Cermany at the time of the Revolution. 
Unfortunately, historians have not yet provided us with the 
detailed works which would make possible a comprehensive 
scientific evaluation of the German situation as a whole. 

No less an authority than von Raumer, who handles this period 
in the Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte, recognizes our 
poverty at this point.1?? The problem of obtaining adequate 
information is much more difficult when we are dealing with 
Germany than when we study the French scene because of the 
German particularism. Since decisions crucial for the sub- 
jects were made on the territorial rather than imperial 


level, conditions could easily differ markedly from territory 
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to territory. Those countries which were well-ruled offered 
a picture of progress which was in clear contrast to the un- 
happy circumstances of less fortunate states. It is impossible 
for us, in the few pages which can be allotted to this theme, 
to cover it in depths; to do so we would have to deal separately 
with many of the Cerman states and cities. We can, however, 
make a few broad observations, pointing out general patterns 
and enobienese ” 

It.is first of all important to note that German 
absolutism in the 18th century had been of an “enlightened" 
variety. AS von Raumer remarks, one can hardly mention 
"Absolutism" without saying "Enlightenment" also, for the 
essence of each rested upon the combination of both. This 
is the reason why the state, at the same time that it wes a 
reactionary force in France, was in Germany the presupposition 
of all forward motion, and it explains why all their conten- 
oraries looked at late 18th century Frussia and Austria as 
the epitome of progress. 't While the German Empire was 
losing any impetus which it formerly might have had, the 
individual princes of the larger German states were doing 
what they could to assure the well-being of their subjects. 

One name stands out above all: that of Frederick 
TI, Frederick the Great, of Frussia.e He ascended to the 
Frussian throne in 1740, and by the time of his death in 


1786 he had greatly changed the power relationships of German, 
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and hence European, life. He had successfully challenged the 
hegemony of Austria and had in doing so contributed in no 
small measure to the decline of the Empire. Our main concern 
at the rresent, however, is with his domestic policy. Fhil- 
osorher as well as soldier, he was the primary theorist and 
foremost exponent of enlightened absolutism. The ruler, he 
said, must be the first servant of his state, and he sought 
to fill this role for Frussia. He tcok the duties of his 
office with the utmost seriousness; the firmness with which 
he ruled his state corresponded to the discipline which he 
imposed upon himself. Cne was impressed then with the efficiency 
of hie administration and with the success he had in creatin 
and maintaining a strong army. Keeping the economy under 
etrict control, he put his ccuntry on a scunder financial 
footing. He ordered a codification of law which was intended 
to provide a standard basis for justice throughout the 
monarchy. He allowed the Aufkl@runs, the Enlightenment, to 
make its way urhindered, and he guaranteed freedom of ccn- 
science. Mot only because of the power of the idea of 
enligntened absolutism, but also because Frederick II had 
such sreat success in applying it that he raised Frussia to 
the pocition of a ereat European power, his example had a 
srofound impact upon other German princes. 


ae 


™here was, however, a second major German state 


where enlightened absolutistic rulers made names for them- 


selves. This was the same state which was humiliated by 


reforms of his own. He abolished serfdom, rut inte practice 
far-reaching ecclesiastical refcrms, encouraged domestic 


industry, and practiced toleration ty opening ur further 
mployment cpportunities for non-cathalic citizens. His 
reforms were marred by haste--the people of the Habsburs lands 
were not yet ready for many of them--and by troubles in the 
field cf foreign nolicy, tut this man with “the outlook of 
the true revolutionary" wished to serve his countr 
thought in terms of society as a whole: there was @ right 
form of society, knowable to science or reason, and which the 
course of history was to bring about. The state--a just, 
strong, efficient, and modern state, operated by men who 
knew what was right--was the instrument to te used for social 
change. It would reorder society itself, emancipate the small 
man from dependence on the great, enrich, educate, enlighten, 
are elevate the people." 
Cne should not underestimate the influence of such 
examples upon other German princes. Frussia and Austria were, 
after all, oy far the two most powerful German states. The 
desrotism characteristic of earlier days became in the decades 
before the Revolution the excertion to the rule as princes 
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vied with each other in initiating progressive reforms. 
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Frinces whe are especially remembered for their good rule 
include Karl Friedrich of Paden (whe ebolished serfdom in 
1783), Friedrich August IV of Saxony; Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
the Duke of Brunswick; and Karl August of Weimar. 
The problems which still faced the German states 
in spite of these enlightened rulers are yet to be discussed. 
Indeed, one must admit that even their rule cannot remain 
unquestioned. Especially Frederick II hae been sutjectec to 
critiaue by many who believe that neither his militaristic 
foreign policy was as enlightened nor his domestic administra- 
tion as liberal as some contemporaries thought. But it cannot 
be denied that the second half of the 18th century saw much 
progress in the Cerman states. If this is not true, then the 
absolutistic rulers did an unexcelled job of public relations, 
for the Germans themselves were at the eve of the French 
Revolution certain that their problems were being overcome. 
™hey were not only convinced that the state had embarkec 


upon a campaign of self-improvement, but even more they 


cc 
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thought that mankind itself had entered a period of renewal.” 


Therefore, whatever social and political evils still remained, 
revolution in Germany was simply not a live option. A violent 
upheaval could only threaten the peaceful, profressive evolu- 
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tion which enlightened absolutism guaranteed. 


To the modern student of German history, the 


optimistic way in which late 18th century Germans looked 


toward the future is more than a little suspect. We know, 
for instance, that it was just that model of enlightened 
absolutism, Frussia, which fell apart catastrophically and 
shamefully when the French invaded in 1806 and that the 
condition of that country was therefore hardly as satisfactory 
as some had thought a decade or so earlier. The fact is thet 
enlightened absolutism was unable to advance ast certain 
limits, unable to break down certain barriers, and that no 
country with those barriers and limits could ever realize its 
full potential. The greatest of these obstacles was that 
Same one which wag so important in France: the institutions 
of the clc feudal society. 

The 18th century had long been desircus of inm- 
proving the peasants" lot, but few states had succeeded in 
doing away with serfdom. Austria and Eaden were the note- 
worthy exceptions. The feudal system remained generally 
intact, although it did not orerate uniformly. In western 
Germany Grundherrschaft prevailed, similar to the system in 
France; east of the Elbe river Gutsherrschaft was the rule. 
Under the former system the manorial lord received various 
cash payments from the peasants dependent on him, while under 
the latter the lord required the peasants to work his land. 

Ground rent, the tithe, the marriare tax for the per- 
mission to wed, the inheritance tax when a peasant 


died, compulsory services, limitations of versonal 
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freedom . . . liability of peasants’ positions to fore- 
closure and other such things were to be sure a heavy 
burden on peasants in southern and western Germanys, 
where the ‘gruncherrliche’® system and medium to very 
small farming operations were the rule; in many cases, 
however, they remained in life-long possession of their 
farm and could pass it on, the compulsory services, 
which for instance in Kaden could not exceed two to 
four weeks yearly, were strictly regulated, and the 
reasants had in general an almost unrestricted right 
of ownership. Also the arbitrariness of the manorial 
lords was especially limited by the fact that their 
lecal jurisdiction extended only to certain matters. 
In eastern Germany on the other hand ‘every lord was 
at the same time lord of the manor, personal lord and 
lord of the law court. The manorial lord was so to 
speak the sovereign in his village* .. . Numerous lords 
cared for the subjects in every way like good fathers 
» « » « But the extensive dependence, which in individual 
areas degenerated into a serfdom which was equal to 
slavery, so that everything which the subject earned 
fell to the lord and the latter could sell the former 
abroad at will, had also its seamy side and led to grave 
Bi eneean > 

If a sreater or lesser degree of peasant subjection 


is found on one side of the coin, privileged treatment of the 
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nobility is found on the other. There is evidence that 
Frederick II did not like the practice of serfdom; where he 
could do so without difficulty, on the royal lands, he took 
measures to improve the peasants’ lot. But where improvement 
most needed to be made, in the Gutsherrschaft of eastern 
Cermany, he did nothing. It must be acknowledged that the 
economic situation made reform more difficult there. In 
western Germany the landlords usually did not farm pieces of 
land, but they instead received rents from the peasants, so 
that the latter could buy themselves free with little 
economic disruption. In eastern Germany, however, the 
Junkers used peasant workers to bring in their own crops, 
and they feared that the peasants, if freed, would migrate 
and leave them without laborers. Whatever the reasons, 
Frederick left the Junkers free to run their personal. 
affairs as they wished, and he expected in return that that 
class would continue to supply him with officers for his army 
and with officials for his bureaucracy. The leading positions 
in his government were reserved for nobles. Enlightened 
absolutism did not often disturb the traditional ordering of 
society; as forward-looking as was the Frussian General Code, 
whose compilation was ordered by Frederick II but which was 
completed only in 1791, it affirmed the division of society 
into three separate classes. Associated with this state of 


affairs one finds some of the same phenomena which may be 
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noted in pre-revolutionary France: inequalities in the tax 
structure for instance, or the agricultural losses caused by 
the nobles’ passion for hunting. 

Industrialization was in its early stages at the 
eve of the Revolution. There were few large cities. What 
businesses existed were generally small. Several obstacles 
stood in the way of industrial development. First and fore- 
most there was the splintered character of German political 
life; it was not conducive to the development of trade that 
some 300 separate "states" could erect customs barriers. 

Nor did the independence of those states and lingering 
feudal customs allow the mobility of goods and workers 
which extensive industrial development demands.” 

Certainly not all of the Empire had enjoyed even 
that moderate degree of progress which had been made in the 
states with enlightened rulers. The free imperial cities, 
usually with republican governments, were very much in de- 
cline. These cities had earlier been centers of learning 
and culture in the empire, but now they were economically 
isolated; furthermore, jealous attempts by old families to 
maintain themselves and their friends in power and to pre- 
serve out-moded forms of government had done the cities much 


148 Aside from the free cities, however, a more 


harm. 
serious problem for Germany lay in the fact that not all of 


her states with absolutistic rulers had experienced an 
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“enlightened” rule. Conditions were especially poor in some 


149 “In the second half of the 18th 


of the smaller states. 
century some German rulers still conducted themselves as 
‘earthly gods,’ as most princes of the baroque period had, 
and looked upon the state and their subjects as their personal 
property, with which they could do entirely as they pleased. 
This showed itself especially crassly in the trade in 
soldierss among others the wasteful Frederick II of Hessen- 
Kassel sold twelve thousand men to the English for twenty- 
two million taler, men who were shipped like slaves to North 
America into the battle against the rebellious colonies."1?° 
This illustrates the main risk run by a country 
which puts its trust in enlightened absolutism as a political 
system: there is no guarantee that the prince will be 
enlightened, and if he should happen to be enlightened, there 
is no guarantee that he will be able. The absolute, heredi- 
tary monarchy leaves much to chance. However most German 
intellectuals of the late 18th century were for good histori- 
cal reasons not aware of this fact of political life; Prussia, 
for instance, under Frederick II, was considered too much of 
a leader among the nations to have serious problems. Had 
éipdiiaw tances been different, a close look at events in 
Prussia itself might have led some to question their attach- 


ment to the absolutistic system. In 1786, Frederick William 


II became king upon the death of his uncle. His accession 
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to the throne was widely hailed. The Prussian subjects were 
not unhappy to see the stern rule of Frederick II come to 
an end, as much as they admired what he had accomplished. 

Nor did Frederick William at first disappoint them. He enm- 
phasized once again the "German" aspects of Prussian life; 

his uncle had spoken and written French, had encouraged the 
French influence throughout Prussia’s cultural life, and 

had employed Frenchmen in his bureaucracy. Frederick William 
made good and necessary changes at this point and carried out 
other reforms which were equally desirable. But in the long 
run he proved to be less able than his uncle. He was indeci- 
sive, and he was too dependent upon advisers with questionable 
talent. His private life supplied more than enough material 
to satisfy the gossipers. And he was eccentric in his 
religious views. Having rejected rationalism, he went to 

the other extreme, giving himself to religious enthusiasm 

and allowing himself to be led by others who believed that 

God had enlightened them. 21+ In 1788 it had to become clear 
to everyone that a new day had dawned in Prussia. In July 

of that year the Religionsedikt appeared, a royal decree 

which sought to protect established religion against the 
inroads of the rationalistic Aufklarung. Freedom of conscience 
was not abridged, since one could believe what one wished. 


But pastors, whether Roman Catholic, Lutheran or Reformed, 


could no longer teach anything contrary to the symbols of 
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their respective confessions. A censorship edict of the 
same year contained provisions to enforce the new order of 
things. In the previous era there had without doubt been 
many times when ministers preached and taught that which 
had little, if any, relationship to the Christian faith, so 
the measures were not without justification, but now it 
came as a great shock to see corrective measures of this 
sort being taken in the land where Frederick II had ruled. 
And would not one who looked with favor upon the French 
Revolution have to be careful what he said about it, in 
light of Article II of the Censuredict: "The intention of 
the censorship is by no means to prevent a proper, serious 
and modest examination of the truth, or otherwise to impose 
upon authors any kind of unprofitable and burdensome restraint, 
but instead chiefly to check that which is contrary to the 
general principles of religion, contrary to the state and 
to both moral and civil order, or which aims at the injury 
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of the personal honor and the good name of others." 
marriage of the Enlightenment and absolutism in Germany was 
breaking up; already before the Revolution “restoration” 
had begun. 293 

There is therefore no doubt that there were some 
grounds for dissatisfaction in Germany in 1789. The Empire 


was dead, with all which that implied for the small states 


that had previously lived under its protection. Much room 
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was left for social progress. A critical examination of the 
concept of enlightened absolutism was overdue. Nevertheless, 
when one compares Germany with France, it is necessary to 
conclude that the historical factors which created the Re- 
volution in France were not paralleled in its neighbor to 
the east. Says Blihler: "With its multitude of small states 
and the different economic and social conditions, Germany 
was no favorable ground whatever for a great revolutionary 


154 Gooch also mentions the German particularism, 


movement." 
which made common action impossible, as first among the 
reasons why a revolution in Germany was unthinkable. Then 
he continues: “If Germany was saved from the danger of a 
revolution in the first place by particularism, of scarcely 
less importnace was the difference in political character 

or temperament . + « . Tradition was as strong in Germany 
as it was weak in France; where the Fhilosophes had under- 
mined respect for the past and where democratic tendencies 
had often appeared. The political mind of the one country 
was anchored, while that of the other was on the wing. In 
addition to a greater respect for historic rights, Germany 
was far more subject to religious influences than her scepti- 
cal neighbor, despite the absence of Ultramontanism and the 
decay of the Lutheran Church ..-.. A fourth difference 


was that feudalism was on the whole less burdensome. Though 


the dues and services were heavy, and interference in private 
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life often painful, there was more of the patriarchal rela- 
tionship between lord and peasant; while in most States the 
Tiers Etat was less rigorously excludedfrom civil and military 
posts. Finally, the general level of government was higher, 
and in some States there was an honest efficiency unknown in 
the Bourbon monarchy. The enlightened despots had done good 
both by direct action and by their example; and in certain 
cases gross tyranny could be thwarted by an appeal to a 
higher power. "199 Even if there is room for argument when 
Gooch says that feudalism was less burdensome in Germany 
than in France, that does not detract from his thesis as a 
whole, that “there was neither the desire nor the capacity 
to imitate" the French Revolution in Germany 29° While 
there were conditions which needed to be improved, people 
there, as we have already noticed, were generally satisfied 
with the progress which was being made under their eatablished 
governments. Perhaps the peasants in eastern Prussia would 
have evaluated enlightened absolutism differently than the 
German intellectuals. We should always keep in mind that 
when we describe the Germans as "satisfied" with their 
regime, it is the writings of the intellectuals which make 
possible this judgment. Five-sevenths of the German people 
at that time worked in agriculture, and it would hardly be 
fair to attribute to them the same opinions that were held 


at the court in Weimar. Nevertheless, we must also admit that 
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the hopes of those Frenchmen, who, when war was being con- 
Sidered, said that the "suffering" German people would 
welcome French soldiers with open arms, were in vain. A 
revolution in Germany was neither desired nor possible; it 
remained to the pressures of the Napoleonic period to force 
further steps toward a new society and a new political 
organization. 

It is true that the Revolution in France was 
answered by certain echoes from Germany, for disturbances 
broke out in various parts of the Empire during these years. 
It is difficult to decide, however, what importance may be 
attributed to these troubles, for as von Raumer observes, 
they remain largely unresearched and a general knowledge of 
German society at this time is lacking as we11,19? The 
disturbances took place mostly on the Rhine, but also as 
far into the Empire as Saxony and Silesia. It is certain 
that they ware not merely small mimics of the big Revolution; 
Gooch says that the peasant complaints were “almost always 
based on ‘old right,* not on abstract declarations formulated 


158 But similarities to the French Revolution 


in Paris.” 
were nonetheless present. While it is not clear what caused 
the outbreaks, they were obviously not unconnected with the 
previously noted problems of German feudal society. For 

the reasons we have given above, a revolution cut along the 


French pattern was impossible in Germany. It has to be 
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important for our evaluation of German society, however, if 


the unrest in Silesia was critical as von Raumer describes: 


Therefore the areas of rural or industrial distress were 
already in the years before 1789 filled with such con- 
vulsion that they could be held within limits only by 
means of strong counter-pressure and severe punishments, 
and after the outbreak of the Revolution the ferment 
became almost a permanent condition. Strikes, renuncia- 
tion of compulsory services, siege of manorial lords in 
their castles, refusal to pay the ground rent, these 
were symptoms of a rural opposition which became re- 
bellion and could not be suppressed even through such 
barbaric punishments as running the gauntlet, to which 
men returned in the decade of the ‘common civil code 
of the Prussian states’.1°? 
These revolts, together with the vocal, if not 
revolutionary, manifestations of democratic sentiment in 
various parts of Germany (espeically on the left bank of the 
Rhine), served to speed up the decline of enlightened ab- 
solutism which had begun before the Revolution started. 
Although Joseph II and Leopold II of Austria had been forced 
6 retreat from the reform program initiated by the former, -— 
this retreat was occasioned less by counter-revolutionary 


sentiments than by the necessities of domestic politics. 
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Francis II, however, who became king and emperor upon 
Leopold*s death in 1792, followed a much more sondenvar ve 
policy than his predecessors, a policy which the discovery 
of some insignificant "Jacobin plots” in his dominions did 
nothing to discourage. During his regime officials used 
such means as espionage, censorship, strong police power 
and arbitrary imprisonment to inhibit revolutionary senti- 
ment, and other German states followed Austria's Seaupieste” 
As far as the censorship is concerned, Leopold had already 
in 1791 sent a circular throughout the Empire “ordering the 
princes to prevent and punish the authors and circulators 


161 We saw earlier how Prussia'’'s 


of seditious writings. 
enlightened absolutism suffered at the hands of Frederick 
William II. In the course of the decade, however, and 
especially after the Peace of Basel in 1795, it became soma- 
what less dangerous to hold reform or pro-French opinions 

there. Frederick William III, who became king in 1797, was 
even inclined to make further reform in the feudal system, 

but “the only real advance secured in the early years of the 
reign was the emancipation of the serfs on the royal domain."162 
Generally speaking, we may coneude: that enlightened absolut- 
ism was less a reforming force in the Empire after 1789 than 

the weapons in the hands of French soldiers. 


In 1795 Prussia and France signed the Feace of 


Basel, and Prussia withdrew from the war. Soon it attracted 
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under its protection most of the north German states, and a 
neutral federation was formed. Thus much of Germany was 
to enjoy the blessings of peace during the following years, 
little bothered by the fact that it had broken imperial 
commitments by concluding a separate peace in an imperial war. 
Prussia was still interested, it seems, in extending its 
influence and boundaries with as little cost to itself as 
possible. Events were to prove correct, says von Raumer, 
the interpretation of the Peace of Basel by those who said 
that Prussia now wanted to seek land in league with the 
Revolution, its previous enemy, just as it had earlier 
sought new territory in alliance with the other European 
powers, +63 The Empire was not destined to withstand many 
more such blows. In 1803 Prussia and other states were to 
profit from an imperial reorganization, wherein, under 
Napoleon's control, the principles of secularization and 
mediatization were put into practice by the German princes, 
who compensated themselves for their losses on the left 
bank of the Rhine (which was now in French hands) at the 
expense of smaller members of the Empire on the right bank. 
They reduced the total number of states in this “revolution 
from above” from around 300 to 112. Soon thereafter most of 
these states were to form the Confederation of the Rhine, 
under Napoleon’s control and protection. Francis II took 


the title of Emperor of Austria, and the history of the Holy 
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Roman Empire came to a close. The next acts in the drama 
were Prussia's re-entry into the battle against France and 
the subsequent collapse which showed how very weak the 
Prussian state had been. In defeat, however, the Prussian 
leaders learned what they had not learned during the previous 
16 years: that social and political reforms were necessities 
without which their state could no longer hope to be a great 
European power. Other German states were also drawing the 
necessary conclusions from France's success, and when 
"Restoration" began in 1615, a return to the ante bellum 
conditions was impossible. Folitical unity and many social 
reforms were not to be realized for several more decades, 


but the first and perhaps hardest steps had been taken. 
C. The German intellectuals and the French Revolution. 


Even though the German Empire was politically 
little more than a shell at the eve of the Revolution, ready 
to collapse when Napoleon applied the pressure, it still 
served as a shelter for an intellectual life which must be 
considered almost unique in its richness. Not many decades 
in history can boast of an intellectual and cultural leader- 
ship to rival that provided by men like Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder, Klopstock, Wieland, Fichte, Kant, Mozart, Haydn and 
Beethoven. Far from hindering intellectual creativity, the 
political conditions of the Empire probably provided the 


necessary foundation for it in the innumerable cities and 
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courts where men found opportunities to work in some measure 
of security and peace. 2°" In the last few pages of our ex- 
tended introduction to the French Revolution and to the 
situation in Germany before and during it, we must say a 
few words about the reaction of these intellectual leaders 
to the events which were taking place across the Rhine. One 
wishing to pursue the subject in greater detail can refer 
to several comprehensive works. That one by Gooch, Germany 
and the French Revolution, wishes to show the effect which 
the Revolution had both upon Germany's institutions and upon 
its intellectual 1ife. +65 Alfred Stern, on the other hand, 
in his book Der Einfluss der Franz6sischen Revolution auf 
das deutsche Geistesleben, limits himself to a survey of the. 
development of the intellectual reaction to the Revolution 


166 Kiothilde Kirschbaum 


into the Napoleonic period. 
discusses the German intellectual interpretation of the 


violence of the Revolution in the Gdéttingen dissertation 
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167 This study illustrates with regard to those 


Revolution. 
German authors who enjoyed a wide hearing and importance 
many of the same characteristics of thought that the present 
work will present with regard to German churchmen. An even 
more important work for our present purposes is that by 
Jacques Droz, L*Allemagne et la Révolution francaise .2°® It 


attempts to delineate some common factors amidst the 
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diversity of German attitudes toward the Revolution. For 
a newer German view of the phenomenon one may refer to 
certain parts of Fritz Valjavec’s Die Entstehungen der 


politischen Strdémungen in Deutschland, 1770-1815, 1°? or 

to relevant portions of Kurt von Raumer's section of the 

Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte gate 
There seems to have been a lively interest in 

political affairs in Germany even before the Revolution? 

The same “politization” of public opinion which took place 

in pre-revolutionary France was also taking place in Germany, 

although perhaps not to the same degree. While the intellectual 

leaders lacked practical experience in affairs of state, 

they did not lack political interest, and their concern 

for civic affairs was conveyed by various means to German 

society at large. Of special importance were the journals, 

both learned and popular, and the societies, both secret 

and public. All were blossoming in the years before the 

Revolution, providing opportunities for discussion of the 

principles upon which France was to base its new society, 

ane even, in the case of the masonic lodges and other 

orders, putting some of the principles (equality, fraternity) 

into practice. The ideas expressed in the Declaration 

of the Rights of Man were therefore not new ones to Germans, 

and even the idea of Revolution itself was a familiar one: 


"The conviction that a revolution which would ‘give 


Europe new laws*® was ‘unavoidable without a miracle from 
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heaven’ (Wekhrlin), was one which was widespread among German 
intellectuals but which by no means roused only hopeful feel- 
ings "1/7? 

Under these conditions it is not strange that the 
concrete fact of Revolution caused a great stir across the 
channel. Although the press, which had previously enjoyed 
a great measure of freedom, now had to submit to censorship 
in some German states, enterprising journalists still found 
ways to inform the public and to comment upon the happenings 
in France, and few indeed were the men of affairs whose attitudes 

remained concealed. 

When the Revolution began there was in general 
a response of approval and joy, and as time passed these 
emotions turned into disapproval and disgust in direct 
proportion to the increase in bloodshed and anti-monarchial 
and anti-religious sentiment in France. This summary, 
however, by no means tells the whole story. Some men admired 
the Revolution from beginning to end, and some rejected it 
throughout. Furthermore, although most Germans sooner or 
later registered their disapproval, they did so for many 
different reasons, and whereas it is possible to say that 
some groups were inclined to favor or disapprove the Revolu- 
tion--the Aufkldrer and the pietists respectively, for 
example--there were always individuals who refused to do 


what one would have expected. One would perhaps have thought 
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that the Swiss pastor Lavater would turn the Revolution 
down for theological reasons, but he was originally an 
admirer of it; Herder could have been displeased by it 
because of his philosophy of history, but he also originally 
favored it. It is therefore not a simple task to interpret 
- the German reaction to the Revolution. One must be aware 
of differences in the depths which are sometimes obscured 
by similarities on the surface, one must be prepared for the 
unexpected, and one must last but not least recognize that 
what the Germans thought about the kKevolution was influenced 
by changes on the German scene wrought by the Revolution 
itself. The whole process was a dynamic one 1? 

The most desirable method for discussing “the" 
German reaction would probably be that followed by von 
Raumer, who handles the views of a great number of individuals, 
localities, institutions and groups, allowing each to stand 
more or less alone, recognizing the uniqueness of each voice 
and situation. In this context, however, we intend to 
sketch broad outlines rather than to go into great detail, 
and we will therefore follow the lead of Droz who has identi- 
fied certain general types of attitudes toward the Revolution, 
within each of which a great diversity may be found. 

Droz notes first a liberal reaction, one expressed 
for instance among certain residents of Prussia and Hamburg. 


These men, while they welcomed the triumph of the rule of 
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law in France, showed little understanding of the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty through which this triumph was achieved. 
They preferred that such changes be made by enlightened 
rulers. 

Immanuel Kant, one of the rare persons in Germany 
who remained steadfast in his affirmation of the Revolution, 
saw it in similar terms, voicing his approval because he 
thought the French were attempting to submit the state to 
the rule of law; he understood that men were trying to create 
a society where human dignity would be respected since every 
man would be subject not to the arbitrary will of another, 
but only to the law in whose promulgation he had taken part. 
Noted for his thirst for concrete information about what 
was happening in France, the philosopher had the firm 
conviction that not even the deplorable excesses there could 
overshadow the good for mankind which was bound to result 
from the Revolution. However, while Kant firmly expressed 
this viewpoint, others, using "Kantian" principles, reached 
far different conclusions. His philosophy was at the time 
becoming more and more influential, and people therefore 
listened when he said that liberty and morality must be 
thought of together. Liberty is a willing submission to 
restraint, to a restraint which places one's own liberty 
in harmony with the liberty of others; it presupposes 


education and morality.e Men who heard and accepted this 
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message, says Droz, tended to react "morally" to the Revolu- 
tion. Schiller was such a man. He was violently opposed 
to what happened in France, and said that the Revolution . 
had come too soon, in a land which had not been prepared for 
it by the moral education of its people. Others, even 
those who originally approved of the Revolution, gradually 
began to wonder if the French were worthy of the liberty 
which they wished to bring to the worlds; men like Georg 
Forster, Joseph Goérres and Georg Rebmann began to ask if 
perhaps the Germans , who had been educated by the great 
philosoper Kant, were not better prepared to put the French 
principles into operation than the French themselves.2/" 

Others, continues Droz, reacted to the Revolution 
as humanists. Members of a school of thought which is 
dependent upon Lessing, they were inclined to look askance 
at the territorial state, which divides up humanity, and to 
work for the protection of individual freedom and of that 
community of free men which transcends all confining limits. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt thus was to regret that the Constituent 
Assembly caused the state to reach into areas which should 
have remained free from interference. Droz also includes 
Goethe in this category. He was one of the few who failed 
to join in the jubilation at the beginning of the Revolution, 
and he was always one of its opponents. He viewed it as a 
disruptive force in the cultural sphere, a threat to the 


work of artists and authors. He regretted its violence and 
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force, which, like a natural catastrophe, destroyed the 
necessary order of life and overthrew the discipline to which 
each man should submit himself, the discipline of service to 
his community in the fulfillment of his own calling.??9 

The empiricist attitude was not simply a German 
reiteration of Burke's position, although Burke had a very 
great influence in Germany. Before the Revolution began the 
ground had already been prepared for this type of thought by 
the philosophy of history of Herder, who regarded nationality 
as the necessary vehicle for the development of humanity, 
and by a practical application of such thought by Justus 
Mé6ser. August Wilhelm Rehberg and Ernst Brandes presented 
Burke’*s philosophy on German soil, emphasizing that one must 
not turn his back on history and tradition in order to build 
a state upon abstract principles. But it was Friedrich 
Gentz, calling for equilibrium between reason and experience, 
who became in his realism one of the foremost political 
thinkers of the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. 

Finally, Droz outlines the patterns of thought 
which were the roots of the political romanticism which 
took definitive shape in the Napoleonic era. There were, 
for instance, Lutheran theologians, who saw the Revolution 
as the result of a conspiracy between Jacobins and German 
secret societies and who believed that the state should support 


the Church in its battle against the Enlightenment and for 
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traditional dogmas and authorities. Pietists also fought the 
Revolution, claiming that true liberty was an inner matter 
and exalting the mysterious over against the rational. 
Throughout the years in question there was an increasing 
awareness of a need to return to the old alliance of throne 
and altar, each supporting the other, both possessing an 
unquestioned authority. But in the last analysis the pro- 
testant confessions were themselves suspect, for many saw 
the Revolution as the final outworking of the reformation. 

If a man wished unquestioned authority and tradition, it 
was only natural for him to turn ultimately to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Therefore, one finds at this time an 
awakened interest in the medieval church and the Holy Roman 
Empire based upon it. Novalis,in his essay “die Christenheit 
oder Europa," written in 1799 but published first in 1826, 
called for a new Church, a replica of the Church of the Middle 
Ages, one which would make the law of love supreme and restore 
Christian unity and therefore world peace. Only religion 
could supply a durable foundation for the civil order.t?® 
Novalis had earlier described the kind of state he desired: 
a monarchy, where sovereign and subjects would be united by 
love with faith as the guarantee of the essential superiority 
of the former. Thus, at the end of the revolutionary period, 
we see the romantic movement being born. 

Perhaps Droz's categories do not cover every 


possibility, but they do probably give a good general 
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indication of the way in which the French Revolution was 
evaluated by German thinkers. If we have limited ourselves 
here primarily to mentioning the critique and counter- 
proposals from the German side, that is because the affirma- 
tive reactions are more predictable and therefore less 
interesting. When the Germans cheered the Revolution it was 
because they saw there the triumph of the rule of law, the 
defeat of despotism, the realization of personal liberty, 
and the prospect for international peace. 

The German reaction to the Revolution was there- 
fore lively and varied. Cne might say that only one 
obvious alternative was left out: virtually no one among 
the intellectual leaders called for revolutionary activity 
upon German soil. When Droz, who has studied the subject. 
with care, looks over this varied response, certain con- 
clusions impress themselves upon him. We must now bring this 
chapter to a close with a more detailed examination of those 
conclusions, for they raise questions of great importance 
for our study of the German protestant churchmen. 

One generally thinks, says Droz, that the French 
Revolution caused Germany's thinkers to move away from their 
idea of “world citizenship," so characteristic of the pre- 
revolutionary period, toward nationalism. Actually, true 
patriotism was as completely absent in 1801 as it was in 


1789. No sense of national unity as a political reality 
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had arisen: "No, through all the revolutionary era, Germany 
remains convinced that its orieical constitution is a 
masterpiece which cannot be excelled. Also, when some 
journalists seek to inflame patriotism against the French 
invader, they offer as evidence the surprising merits of 
this political anarchy, infinitely less oppressive for the 
subjects than the French centralization." ?? The war was 
very unpopular among many intellectuals; they saw no use to 
fight for “princes” against France, and they failed to 
understand or care that anything called their nation might 


178 Even when the need for a united Germany was 


be in danger. 
felt, as it sometimes was at the end of the century, no one 
could conceive how such a unity might be achieved. 


But, says Droz, and this is his second conclusion: 


The radical incapacity of Germany to consider ina 
positive way the political reorganization of the country 
does not mean that the Germans are giving up playing a 
leading role in the world. And here appears ina 
striking fashion the separation which has always existed 
in Germany Between reality and political thought. 
Abandoning the idea of building an orderly and stable 
house upon a solid Fourtdation: the German gives himself 
up to his imagination and dream; turning his attention 
away from the immediate political problems which he is 


incapable of resolving, he foresees for his country a 
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grandiose future, but a "dream future™ whose realization 


remains entirely hypothetical. As a consequence, the 
national idea found itself crystalized not around a 
well-defined territory, but around the concept of the 


German mission. At the end of the 18th century the 


German will freely admit that the Empire, as a political 


body, is without any strength and destined to disappear. 


But he is convinced that as the seat of culture it 
ought to educate humanity: for Germany as a state is 
one thing, but Germany as an ideal of collective 


civilization is something else. In short, the absence 


of patriotism will be compensated for by the intoxicating 


pride of belonging to a predestined nation.1?? 


Here is a nationalism, but its character is 
mystical and not political. France was unable to found its 
liberty solidly, for its moral education was insufficient. 
This would not have been true for Germany. “Germany, the 
only country ‘for which the holy things exist’, is opposed 
to the dreary materialism and the sterile utilitarianism 
which are the mark of the western spirit. It would con- 
sequently have been capable of truly enjoying the fruits of 
liberty: for its citizens, who escaped the universal 
corruption and who possessed a philosophical culture 
oriented toward the accomplishment of duty; wound have been 


ready to employ efficaciously the rights which had been 
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granted to themp?9° Droz considers Herder to be a spokesman 


for Germany: “According to Herder, the less Germany is 
anxious about material interests and the imperatives of state 
policy, the more it contributes to the accomplishment of its 
national destiny. It is in this way that humanity and 
Germanism find themselves identified in his thought. He 
admits that Germany has not been able to rise to the height 
of the great modern states, founded upon guile, egoism and 
immorality, but by persevering in its being it has become 
the educator of the world, virtually the living philosophy 
of the universe, “81 
German thought was therefore characterized at that 
time by a separation of thought from reality, of theory from 
fact. This separation was already present before the Revolu- 


tion and continued through it. 


Devoid of political experience, incapable of seeing 
this prodigious event in its true light, the German 

mind nevertheless does not remain indifferent before it. 
But the French Revolution will be studied by it from 

an intellectual point of view. It will not be studied-- 
and one senses that this will be a source of errors-- 
within the framework of France's history. One will 
hardly ever ask himself whether the new political forms 
are adequate to the economic and social necessities, 


whether they do not proceed from the internal evolution 
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of the French organism. Little attention will be given 
to the phenomenon, so attractive to our eyes, of a 
people which takes its destiny in its own hands and 
guides it through a world of enemies. On the contrary 
the principles of liberty and equality, extracted 
arbitrarily from the great revolutionary drama, will be 
critically sifted. One will inquire whether man, having 
arrived at a certain level of culture, can profit from 
these principles with a view to his individual perfection, 
if they add to his dignity, if they facilitate the 
accomplishment of the moral law. Emptied of its 
historical substance, the Revolution will appear to 

the German mind as a metaphysical fact whose ethical 


worth it eaiieuvatess °" 


As Droz recognizes, there are historical reasons 
which help explain why France*s revolutionary will had no 
parallel in Germany. Particularism had worked to prevent 
the conceptualization of a unitary German nation. Lutheran 
political ethics had taught the Germans to submit to establish- 
ed authority and not to resist it, and enlightened absolutism 
had only secularized this ethic of obedience. The German 
bourgeoisie was composed of intellectual rather than economic 
leaders, and it was therefore accustomed to think abstractly 
about problems rather than practically. 2° Droz obviously 


believes, however, that these are only explanations of the 
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fact, and hardly its justification. Even if revolution was 
neither necessary, since the conditions did not warrant it, 
nor possible, since the elements which can produce a 
revolution were not present, the country was not without 
problems which needed solving. The French Revolution, 
furthermore, deserved at any rate a realistic historical 
appraisal. 

Other historians have either accepted Droz‘s 
thesis or offered a similar one. 284 One such man, Lefebvre, 
issues the following devastating critique of the German 


intellectuals: 


To read all these authors, one gets the impression of 
witnessing conversations of persons comfortably installed 
in the ancien régime, with no illusions about it, but 
fearing more than anything to disturb their comfortable 
circumstances. Their implied admission of impotence 
denotes insufficient information, and their teaching 
less originality than they imagined. That liberty and 
democracy are inconceivable without civic morality, 
which can hardly be separated from private morality, 
this has been said many times since Aristotle, and the 
Germans should have proved that they knew Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, even Robespierre. But the French knew also 
that ‘virtue’ could thrive only in the shelter of 


institutions which preserve liberty and enable man to 
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elevate his spirit. Is it not sadly comical that the 
German authors, recommending to their compatriots an 
intellectual and moral effort, did not even dream of 
delivering them from serfdom? Besides, that man does 
not amount to intelligence alone and that his conduct 
depends likewise upon his sentiments, upon his senses, 
upon his body, the ancients knew this well, and since 
the Renaissance, did not the libertines exert themselves 
to repeat it? Finally, each time in history that 
circumstances remove every hope of curbing a tyrannical 
domination, a philosophy or a religion appears to teach 
the subjects that only tnner liberty and spiritual 
welfare are important to them; in this sense the Germans, 
although they disapproved of asceticism and ignorance, 
imitated no less the stoics and the Christians, deprived 
of every earthly hope by the merciless yoke of the Roman 
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legions. 


Not only since Droz claims that his conclusions 
are valid for German thought as a whole, but also and 
especially since he believes that the theologians "are 
those who eve: taken the most categorical position Sancinee 


the French Revolution, "+86 


his convictions, to say nothing 
of Lefebvre's critique of German thought, are of vital 
importance for the remainder of this study. The documentation 


which Droz offers for his claim that the theologians were 
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essentially counter-revolutionary in attitude is meager; we 
will have to test that thesis. But there are other matters 
to be considered as well. Droz claims, for instance, that 
the Lutheran Church in particular had been and remained a 
conservative force; was there then a difference between the 
reaction of Lutheran and Reformed theologians? And through- 
out our study we will have to be aware of Lefebvre's critique, 
asking ourselves whether the theologians and pastors of the 
protestant confessions in Germany were actually guilty of 
the flight from the real world which he mentions, and if 
they were, why. 

It is not the purpose of this book to render a 
judgment concerning the validity of Droz‘s thesis or of 
Lefebvre’s critique. There is no doubt that the writings of 
many German authors lend themselves to an interpretation like 
the one they present. There is also no doubt, however, that 
some authors called for reform within their own country 
and pronounced judgments about the Revolution which were not 
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solely based upon moral or philosophical principles; 
some expressed disapproval of the Constitution of 1791, for 
example, because they saw there faulty relationships between 
the legislative and executive branches, this was a well- 
founded political observation which has been confirmed by the 


revolutionary history as well as by later historians. But 


perhaps the relative infrequency of such "practical" concerns 
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justifies a conclusion affirming the “theoretical” nature of 
the German reaction as a whole. 

Our task can only be to determine if such a 
conclusion is merited with regard to the pronouncements of 
German protestant pastors and theologians. Droz seems to 
have no doubt that it is, and he may be correct. The question 
is an important one. According to Droz, the cause of the 
split between intelligence and politics which exists in 
German life lies ultimately in the Lutheran Reformation 
anyway . 88 Did the theologians and pastors of the revolu- 
tionary period add to this burden of guilt, which, if he is 
correct, the Church must bear? Does their action or inaction 
during that time lend credence to the arguments of those who 
claim that the Church always stands opposed to the forces of 
social progress? It is against the background of such 


questions as these that we turn now to our theological study. 
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the Eighteenth Century, 2nd ed., London, 1960, p. 58. 


Page references which follow are to the Everyman's 
Library edition of the Reflections, London and New York, 


(1960). 
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117. Ibid., pp. 122, 123, 242, 243. 


118. Ibid., ps. 57. 

119. Ibid., p. 59. 

120. Ibid., pp. 58, 59. On this theme generally cf. pp. 56-60. 
121, Ibid., pp. 93, 94. 

122. Ibid., pp. 31, 32. Cf. also pp. 93-95, 165, 166. 
123. Ibid., p. 73. 

124. Ibide, p. 74. 

125. Cf. ibid., pp. 76, 77> 83» 84, 87. 

126. Ibid.e, pe 46. Cf. pe 35. 

127. Ibid., p. 48. 

128. Cf. ibid., pp. 38-50. 


129. Lefebvre, La Révolution frangaise, p. 211; Cobban, op. cit., 
pp. 128, 129. | 


130. There were at least two German translations in four editions 
between 1791 and 1794; perhaps the most important edition 
was the one, complete with notes, published by Friedrich 


Gentz in 1793. 


131. 


132. 


133. 
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This point is made especially by Palmer. Cf. The 


Challenge, pe. 22. 


For a review of the intellectual ferment which was 

| 

4 
taking place, cf. H. G Schenk, “Revolutionary Influences 
and Conservatism in Literature and Thought," The New 


Cambridge Modern History, vol. 9, pp. 91-117; and 
Lefebvre, La Révolution francaise, pp. 612-619, 622-633. 


The following books have been of the most benefit in 
dealing with this theme and with the German situation as 
a whole at the time of the French Revolution: Aloys 
schulte, Der deutsche Staat: Verfassung, Macht und 
Grenzen, 919-1914, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1933, discusses 
the growth and development of the German state. Useful 
histories of the period include the older works by Ke 


Th. Heigel, Deutsche Geschichte vom Tode Friedrichs d.e 


Gr. bis zur Auflésung des alten Reiches, 2 vol., Stuttgart, 


1899, 1911; and Heinrich von Treitschke, Deutsche 
Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, lst part, Leipzig, 
1928; plus the newer histories by Johannes Blhler, 

Deutsche Geschichte vom Ersten zum Zweiten Deutschen 

Reich, vol. 5, Berlin, 1954; Golo Maun, Deutsche Geschichte 
des neunzehnten und zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, (Frankfurt 

am Main, 1958); and the section by Kurt von Raumer, 
"Deutschland um 1800," in the Handbook der Deutschen 


Geschichte, vol. 3, Konstanz. In English, the book by 


bey 
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136. 


137. 


130. 


139. 


140. 
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G. P. Gooch is still of great importance: Germany and the 
French Revolution, London, etc., 1920. Finally, the con- 
dition of the empire may be "seen" by one who uses the map 
Deutschland im Jahre 1789, Frankfurt, etc., 1952, produced 
by Gunther Franz, with which an interpretive and explanatory 


booklet, Deutschland 1789, was issued. 

Cf. Schulte, op. cit., esp. pp. 41-51. 
Gliinther Franz, Deutschland 1789, pp. 26-28. 
CL... VOM haumer,. Ops. Cit... “ps. 5. 


Schulte, op. cit., pp. 23, 24: "Diese religidse Handlung, 

die den Konig fast in den Klerus einbezog, fast zum rex 
sacerdos machte, bekundete deutlich das Gottesgnadentum und 
hatte bei dem religiosen Sinne des Mittelalters auf die Unter- 
tanen einen sehr starken Einfluss. Wahl und Salbung begrtn- 
deten einen Vertrag zwischen Konig und Volk, die Krodnung gab 
der Untertanenpflicht eine religiose Weihe. Die Konigskr6énung 
und —- salbung und der Kronungseid bekunden am deutlichsten die 
religiose, christliche, romisch - katholische Stellung des 
Konigtums. Auch das Reich hatte denselben Grundzug. Unter- 


tanen and Christenpflicht waren eins." 


Ope, Clits 5 ps, 623 
Op. cit., pp. 73, 74. 


In general, the literature used for this theme is the same 


as that noted above (footnote 133). Cf. esp. Heigel, vol. 1, 


141. 
142, 


143. 


144, 
145. 


146. 
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pp. 3-117, and vol. 2, pp. 258-288. Material of a more 


specialized nature may be found, for instance, in Josef 


Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittel- 


alters und der Neuzeit, vol. 2, Miinchen and Berlin, 1929; 
or in Friedrich Ltitge, Deutsche Sozial--und Wirtscharts+ 


geschichte, 2nd ed., Berlin, etc., 1960. 
von Raumer, op. .clt., p. 13. 


Palmer, The Challenge, p. 375. 


Cf. Max Braubach, "Die Europdaische Mitte 1740-1792," in Auf- 


klarung und Revolution, Bern and Miinchen (1960), p. 218. 
Cf. von Raumer,. op. clt.s pp. 3. 
Cf. Braubach, "Die Europdische Mitte," p. 222. 


Biihler, op. cit., p. 415: "Grundzins, Zehnt, die Verehelich- 


ungsabgabe ftir die Heiratserlaubnis, die Erbfallabgabe beim 


-Tode des Bauern, Frondienste, Beschrankung der pers6nlichen 


Freiheit--in Baiern bestand ahnlich wie in Ostdeutschland fur 
die Bauernkinder Gesindezwang--Kundbarkeit der Bauernstellen 
und dergleichen belasteten freilich die Bauern in Std- und 
Westdeutschland, wo das grundherrliche System und der bauer- 
liche Mittel- , Klein- und Zwergbetrieb vorherrschte, schwer; 
in zahlreichen Fallen blieben sie aber im lebenslanglichen 
Besitz ihres Hofes, konnten ihn vererben, waren die Fron- 
dienste genau geregelt, die zum Beispiel in Baden jahrlich 


zwei bis vier Wochen nicht uberschreiten durften, und hatten 


LAL. 


148. 
149. 


150. 
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die Bauern Uberhaupt ein fast uneingeschranktes Eigen- 
tumsrecht. Der Willktr der Grundherren waren besonders 
auch dadurch Grenzen gezogen, dass die grundherrliche 
Gerichtsbarkeit sich nur auf bestimmte Angelegenheiten 
erstreckte. In Ostdeutschland dagegen ‘war jeder Gutsherr 
zugleich Grund-, Leib- und Gerichtsherr. Der Gutsherr war 
sozusagen Landesherr in seinem Dorfe' (Kulischer). Zahl- 
reiche Gutsherren sorgten in jeder Beziehung ftir ihre unter- 
tanen wie gute Hausvater .. . . Die weitgehende Abhangigkeit, 
die in einzelnen Gegenden zu einer der Sklaverei gleichkommen- 
den Leibeigenschaft ausartete, so dass alles, was der Unter- 
tan ee dem Herrn zufeil und dieser ihn nach seinem Belie- 
ben in die Fremde verkaufen durfte, hatte aber auch Schatten- 


seiten und fuhrte zu schweren Misstanden." 


Cf. Fritz Valjavec, Die Entstehung der politischen Stromungen 


in Deutschland, 1770-1815, Milinchen, 1951, p. 208. 
Ci. Heteel, Op. Cli«5 VOLS 25 Da OTs 


Cf. ibid., p. 106. 


Biihnler, op. cit., p. 418: "Noch in der zweiten Halfte des 


18. Jahrhunderts ftihrten sich manche deutsche Landesherren, 
wie die meisten Fursten der Barockzeit, als 'irdische 
Gotter,' betrachteten den Staat und ihre Untertanen als 

ihr personliches Eigentum, mit dem sie ganz nach ihrem 
Belieben verfahren konnten. Besonders krass trat dies 


im Soldatenhandel hervor; unter anderen verkaufte der 
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verschwenderische Friedrich II. von Hessen-Kassel an die 
Englander um pwevundewane =e Millionen Taler zwélftausend 
Mann, die wie Sklaven nach Nordamerika zum Kampf gegen 


die aufst&ndischen Kolonien verfrachtet wurden." 
151. Cire Heigel, OPe Cites vole lee De 62-6 


152. “Die Absicht der Censur ist keineswegs, eine anstindige, 
ernsthafte und bescheidene Untersuchung der Wahrheit zu 
hindern, oder sonst den Schriftstellern irgend einen 
unnlitzen und 1lastigen Zwang aufzulegen, sondern nur 
vornehmlich demjenigen zu steuerns, was wider die allgemeinen 
Grundsdtze der Religion, wider den Staat, und so wohl 
moralischer als blirgerlicher Ordnung entgegen ist, oder 
zur Krankung der persOnlichen Ehre und des cuten Namens 
anderer abzielet." The edict may be found in Akten, 


Urkunden und Nachrichten zur neuesten Kirchengeschichte, 
vole Iles, 1789, PPe 153-172. 


153. Cf. von Raumery Ope Cite, pe 13: also E. Wangermann, “The 
Habsburg Possessions and Germany,” in The New Cambridge 
Modern History, vole 8, pe 301: “The social and political 
ferment, unintentionally stimulated by enlightened 
despotism, soon provoked a wave of repressive legislation 
in the Habsburg dominions and throughout Germany, 
which blurred the distinction between enlightened 
and unenlightened despots. The new emphasis on repression 
was general and by no means confined to states in which 


a new ruler succeeded at about this time. Moreover, it 


154. 
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was fully in evidence some years before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution which has often been regarded as 


its cause. 


Op. cite, pe 45: "Mit seiner Kleinstaaterei und den 
andersartigen wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhdltnissen 
war Deutschland Uberhaupt kein gtinstiger Boden flr eine 
grosse revolutiongre Bewegung." Cf. also von Raumey, 

Op. Cit., p. 73: "“Gerade die viel beasts Schwache der 
deutschen Verfassung, die Zersplitterung in zahllose 
Einzelstaaten, war das wirksamste Hindernis flir die Ausbrei- 


tung einer einheitlichen revolution&ren Bewegung." 


Op. Cites De 7le 


Ops cites pps. 73% 74s 


Op. Cites Pe 69. 


Op. cite, pe 77: “So waren die Gebiete bauerlichen oder 
gewerblichen Notstands schon in den Jahren vor 1789 von 
so schwerer Erschtitterung erfUtillt, dass sie nur mittels 
starken Gegendrucks und schwerer Strafen in Schranken 


gehalten werden konnten, und so wurde diese G&rung nach 


-Ausbruch der Revolution fast zu einem Dauerzustand. 


Arbeitseinstellungen, Aufsagung von Fronden, Belagerung 


der Grundherren in ihren Schltssern, Verweigerung des. 
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162. 
163. 


164. 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 


170. 
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Grundzinses waren Symptome einer buerlichen Opposition, 
die zur Rebellion wurde und auch durch so barbarische 
Strafen wie das Spiessrutenlaufen, zu denen man im 
Jahrzehnt des ‘allgemeinen Landrechts der preussischen 


Staaten® zgurtickkehrt, nicht unterdrtickt werden konnte." 
Lefebvre, La Révolution francaise, pe 617. 


Gooch. op Cite § De 371. 


Ibid.,; PPe 410, Wil. 
Ope cite, p. 107. Cf. also Bithler, op. cit., p. 60. 


This fact did not escape the notice of contemporaries. 
Cf., for instance, K. Th. Heigel, op. cit., vol. 2s, pe 
271: “Obwohl ein erbitterter Feind der verzopften deut- 
schen Politik, gibt Rebmann zu, dass die Zersplitterung 
und die staatliche Ohnmacht Deutschlands dem Forscher wie 
dem Klinstler die notwendige Ruhe zum Schaffen gewHhre und 


dem Reifwerden ihres Werkes glinstig sei." 

Op. cit. 

Stuttgart and. Berlin, 1928. 

Photomechanically reproduced. Géttingen, 1951. 
Paris, 1949. 

Munchen, 1951. 


Vol. 3, chel, esp. pp. 24-69. 


171. 


Rl aca 


173. 


174. 


175-6 


176. 


177. 
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von Raumer, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. But cf. Stern, op. cit., 


pe l: “Bei der Behandlung politischer Angelegenheiten 
stand in der Regel jeder ftir sich allein. Ein lebhaftes 
Interesse an denselben war nur in einer verhdaltnismdssig 


dlnnen Schicht Gebildeter zu finden." 


von Raumer, Ope Cit., pe 23: “Dass eine Revolution, die 
"Europa neue Gesetze geben’ wird, ‘ohne ein Wunder des 
Himmels unumganglich' sei (Wekhrlin), war eine Uberzeugung, 
die unter den deutschen Gebildeten verbreitet war, 


keineswegs aber nur hoffnungsvolle Geftihle weckte." 
Ibid. r) Pe 37.6 


Droz, Ope Cit., p» 172. Kant himself, arnoush he ad- 
mired the French Revolution, condemned revolutionary 
action in generals; cf. Paul Schrecker, "Kant et la 
Révolution Francaise," Revue Philosophique, vol. 128, 
1939, pp. 402, 403. 


Ibid., p. 314. 
Cf. ibid., p. 472. 


Ibid., p. 477: “Non, & travers toute l'époque révolu- 
tionnaire, l*Allemagne demeure convaincue que sa consti- 
tution politique est un chef-d"oeuvre qui ne saurait 

€tre dépassé. Aussi, quand certains journalistes cherchent 


a exalter le patriotisme contre l'envahisseur francais, 
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mettent-ils en évidence les mérites surprenants de cette 
anarchie politique, infiniment moins lourde pour les 


sujets que la centralisation frangaise." 


178. Ibid.» p- 479. Cf. von Raumer, op. cit., p»- 103: "Man 
begreift das verklingende ancien régime nicht, wenn man 
die Voraussetzung nicht sehr ernst nimmt, dass eigentlich 
‘kein Mensch gegen seine Infragestellung durch die 
Franzésische Revolution kampfen wollte"--a statement 


referring not only to Germany, but to much of Europe. 


179. Op. Cite, mi 482, 483: “La radicale impuissance de 
1'Allemagne & penser d'une facgon positive la réorganisa- 
tion politique du pays ne signifie pas que les Allemands 
renoncent 4 jouer dans le nionide un réle de premier plan. 
Et voici qu'apparaft d'une facon éclatante le divorce 
qui a toujours existé en Allemagne entre la réalité et 
la pensée politique. Abandonnant l‘*idée de b&atir sur une 
base solide une maison ordonnée et stable, l*Allemand se ~ 
laisse aller 4 l*imagination et au songe; détournant son 
attention des problémes immédiats de la politique qu’il 
est incapable de résoudre, il entrevoit pour sa patrie 
un avenir grandiose mais un ‘avenir révé‘, dont la 
réalisation demeure enti@rement hypothétique. La consé- 
quence, c'est que l*idée nationale s'est trouvée cristallisée, 


non pas autour d'un territoire bien defini, mais autour 
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du concept de la mission allemande. A la fin du XVIII® 
sigcle, l*Allemand admettra aisément que le Reich, en 
tant que corps politique, soit sans vigueur et destiné 
& disparaftre; mais il est convaincu qu‘en tant que foyer 
de culture il doit faire l'éducation de l'thumanité: car 
autre chose est l1*Allemagne comme Etat, autre chose comme 
idéal de civilisation collective. Bref, l‘*absence de 
patriotisme sera compensé par l‘torgueil enivrant d'appartenir 


& une nation prédestinée." 


180. IJbid., p. 483: "L*Allemagne, le seul pays ‘pour qui les 
choses saintes existent’, s*oppose au triste matérialisme 
et A ltutilitarisme stérile qui sont la marque de l*esprit 
occidental. Elle efit 6té capable, par conséquent, de 
jouir véritablement des fruits de la liberté: car ses 
citoyens, qui échappaient 4 l'universelle corruption et 
qui possédaient une culture philosophique orientée vers 
l'accomplissement du devoir, eussent été préts 4 utiliser 


efficacement les droits qui leur étaient concédés." 


181. Ibid., p. 485: "Selon Herder, moins l'Allemagne se 
préoccupe des intér&ts matériels et des impératifs de la 
raison d‘'Etat, plus elle contribue Aa accomplir sa destinée 
nationale. Ctest ainsi que se trouvent identifiés, dans 
sa pensée, humanité et germanisme. I1 admet que 1'Allemagne 
n'a pas pu se mettre 4 la hauteur des grands Etats modernes, 


fondés sur la ruse, l1'égoisme et l*immoralité, mais en 
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persévérant dans son &tre, elle s'est faite l*éducatrice 


du monde et comme la philosophie vivante de l‘univers." 


182. Ibid., pe. 27: "“Dénuée d*expérience politique, incapable 

d*envisager sous son jour réel ce prodigieux événement, 

l*intelligence allemande ne demeure pas cependant 

indifférente devant lui. Mais la Révolution frangaise 

sera jugée par elle d'un point de vue intellectuel. 

Elle ne sera pas étudiée--et cela sera, on le devine, 

une source d'erreurs--dans le cadre de i*thistoire de 

la France. L'ton ne se demandera guére si les nouvelles 

formes politiques sont, oui ou non, adéquates aux 

nécessités économiques et sociales; si elles ne dérivent 

point de l*évolution interne de l'organisme frangaise. 

Il sera porte peu dtattention aux phénoménes, si 

attirants 42 nos yeux, d‘un peuple qui prend en mains 

ses destinées et qui les guide 4 travers un monde d'ennemis. 

= Par contre les principes de liberté et d'égalité, extraits 
arbitrairement du grand drame révolutionnaire, seront 
passes au crible de la critique. L'on recherchera si 
l'homme, arrivé & un certain degré de culture, peut | 
profiter de ces principes en vue de son perfectionnement 

9 individuel, s'ils ajoutent 4a sa dignité, s'ils favorisent 
1*accomplissement de la loi morale. Vidée de sa substance 
historique, la Revolution apparaftra 4 l"intelligence 
allemande comme un fait métaphysique dont elle suppute 


la valeur @thique." 
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183. Ibid.;, PpPe 5-26. 


184. Cf. for instance Palmer, The Struggle, pp. 404, 425, 430, 
432, 441, 442; Lefebvre, La Révolution francaise, pp. 212, 
625, 626, 633. 


185. Lefebvre, La Révolution francaise, pp. 625, 626: "A lire 
tous ces @écrivains, on garde l*impression dtassister A 
des entretiens de personnages confortablement installés 
dans l'Ancien Régime, sans illusion a son égard, mais 
redoutant plus que tout de troubler leurs aises. Leur 
aveu tacite d'impuissance dénote une information 
insuffisante, et leur enseignement moins d'originalité 
qu’ils ne l'imaginaient. Que la liberté et la démocratie 
ne se congoivent pas sans la moralité civique qui se 
sépare malaisément de la moralité privée, on l'avait dit 
bien des fois depuis Aristote, et les Allemands eussent 
dfi faire la preuve qu'ils connaissaient Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, voire Robespierre. Mais les Frangais savaient 
aussi que la ‘vertu' ne peut fleurir qu'a ltabri d'tinsti- 
tutions qui préservent la liberté et mettent l'homme en 
état d*élever son esprit. N'test-il pas tristement comique 
que les écrivains allemands, conseillant A leurs compatriotes 
l'effort intellectuel et moral, ne songent méme pas & les 
délivrer du servage? Que l*thomme, d'autre part, ne se 


raméne pas a la seule intelligence et que sa conduite 
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dépende également de ses sentiments, de ses sens, de son 
corps, les Anciens le savaient bien et, depuis la 
Renaissance, les libertins ne s*évertuaient-ils pas & 
le rép@éter? Enfin, chaque fois que, dans l*histoire, les 
circonstances 8tent tout espoir de refréner une domination 
tyrannique, il apparaft toujours une philosophie ou une 
religion pour remontrer aux sujets que, seuls, leur 
importent la liberté intérieure et le salut spirituel; 
en ce sens, les Allemands, bien qu*ils réprouvassent 
l*ascétisme et l*ignorance, nen imitaient pas moins les 
stoiciens et les chrétiens, dénués de toute espérance 
terrestre par l‘impitoyable joug des légions romaines." 
Cf. also his review of Droz*s book in Annales Historigues 
de la Révolution Francaise, vole 22, 1950, pp. 89-93. 


186. Ope cites, pe 399: “sont eux qui ont pris la position la 


plus catégorique contre la Révolution frangaise,"™ 


187. Valjavec, Die Entstehung der politischen Str8mungen in 


Deutschland, offers a helpful summary of the democratic 
and liberal movements in Germany during the Revolution; 
giving them more weight and interpreting them more 


positively than Droz. 


188. Op. cite, pe 33 “La pensée politique allemande a &té 
dominée, & 1*Age moderne, par la disjonction de 1“intelli- 
gence dune part, de la politique de l*autres disjonction 


qui est la conséquence profonde de la Réforme luthérienne." 
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CHAPTER II: REVOLUTION: THE ETHICAL ISSUE 
FOR GERMAN PROTESTANTS 


1. The French Revolution in the Eyes of its Beholders. 
A. Introduction, 


The French Revolution was an authentic turning 
point in the development of the western world, and it is 
not likely that many men would wish to turn back the clock 
and rebuild society as it was in the 18th century. To be 
sure, not everything which the Revolution bequeathed us 
proved to be desirable. Most people will admit, however, 
that the Revolution marked the beginning of the end for 
many things which were definitely undesirable. Who would 
want to return to the times when a serf had to ask his 
landlord's permission to marry, or when the public was 
excluded from any efforts to safeguard its interests 
through direct, peaceful political action? | 

But the "progress" which was made by the Revolution 
did not come cheaply. We are grateful to live in the reno- 
vated house; after all, it was a gift to us. The men of the 
revolutionary era were called upon to pay the great costs 
of the work, however, and they had no guarantees that the 
necessary repairs were possible or that the new house 


would be more comfortable if they were made. It is the 
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purpose of this book to see how one group of men at that 
time fulfilled the very difficult responsibility of evaluat- 
ing the meaning of the Revolution and giving guidance to 
others concerning it. The German protestant churchmen of the 
1790*s did not fail to see that a word to their fames-wae re- 
quired of them. They addressed themselves to the events in 
France, and they spoke to their fellow Germans in the light 
of those events. How well they interpreted what they saw 
is open to question, but when the difficulty of their task 
has been understood, one will probably refrain from judging 
them too harshly. 

It must be admitted from the very beginning that 
our task of interpreting those men and what they said is 
also a very difficult one. It is difficult because of the 
complexity of the Revolution itself. What was the Revolu- 
tion? Was it France in 1789? Was it the Terror, or the war, 
or France after the Peace of Basel? The Revolution was 
many different things, good and bad, fortunate and unfortun- 
ate, and what one said about it depended largely upon the 
time in which one wrote or upon which particular element 
connected with the whole “French Revolution" one had in 
mind. The Revolution changed, the situation in Germany 
changed, and along with these changes went a development 
in the German theologians’ evaluation of the event. 

It is perhaps in order to make two observations 


of a statistical nature about the texts which are available 
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to us for our study. First, most of the ones which we have 
from the first three years of the Revolution are positive 
toward it, while those which we have from later years are 
overwhelmingly negative. We do not always have enough 
texts from the same men to prove a development in the 
thought of each ones but we can see such a development often 
enough to assume that it took place in a good many cases. 
There were, however, men who condemned the Revolution 
from the very beginning. Second, there are relatively 
speaking more texts concerning the Revolution available to 
us from the years 1792-1795 than from the years before or 
after. In the earliest years many men perhaps did not yet 
know what they thought, or they may have felt less called 
upon to express their approval than they did later to 
express their disapproval. And after 1795, when the early 
excitement had faded, when France was once more at peace 
with northern Germany and her domestic situation was much 
improved, the German churchmen simply did not talk about 
the Revolution as much as they had before. Therefore most 
of the texts come from 1792-1795, and this will have the 
effect of tending to make this book a study of the theo- 
logians’® evaluation of the Revolution in that period of 
its evolution; that is, it is in the main to revolution 
and war and terror that we will see them reacting,» 

We will see in the course of the coming chapters 


that the thought of these men about the Revolution is 
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characterized by a remarkable unity at some points and by a 
considerable degree of disunity at others. As to the 
former, one meets over and over again in the texts of this 
period the expressed conviction that the problem which 
surfaced in the Revolution was in the last analysis a 
religious one and that the Revolution itself was to be 
understood as calling men to recommit themselves to true 
religion. We will discuss this in chapter III. Moreover, 
there was an understandable interest in clarifying this call 
for a religious recommitment in terms of its implications 
for the Christian as a citizen, and it cannot be said that 
the German churchmen reached strikingly disparate conclusions. 
This subject of “patriotism” will be examined in chapter IV. 

But if there was substantial agreement upon the 
“lessons” which the Revolution taught concerning religion 
and patriotism, it is perhaps important that we begin by 
discussing an issue upon which that agreement did not, or 
at least did not always, exist. This issue, basically, 
is the ethical ones; we want to see how the Germans evaluated 
the fact of revolution in France, leaving aside for the 
moment the question of its meaning for Germany and German 
Christians. Did they approve of revolution in general? 
Did they approve of the actual course of events in France? 
These are the topics to which we will turn our attention in 


this second chapter. As we do so we will see that behind 
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a superficial unity (contained in the virtually unanimous 
displeasure with the Revolution after approximately 1792) 
there stands a substantial disunity in a number of areas. 
Some men approved of the Revolution from the beginning 

and some did not. Some affirmed the ethical possibility 

of revolution and some did note Some used one norm to 
evaluate the Revolution and some used another. Some 

worked with theological categories and some worked with 
secular ones. It is the scope and meaning of this dis- 


unity which we will now try to portray. 


B. From delight to disgust: some secular interpretations. 


"Hovering over all these immediate influences, 
however, was the still so hopeful, untroubled beginning of 
the Revolution which was for all of us still a quietly 
rising and yet awakening dawn. We looked purely intellectu- 
ally at the energetic righting of many wrongs taking place 
there as at an idealistic drama, often only for the sake 
of the oratorical excellence, and -- what was best -- from 
a distance, where the ruler and those educated, truly 
humane people around him to their own credit instituted 
all practicable reforms and, in addition, gladly listened 
to the suggestions of the experts."* With these words the 
theologian Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob Paulus looked back 
50 years from 1839 to 1789, the year he had become a full 
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professor at the University of Jena and the year of the 
Revolution. Paulus was only 28 years old in 1789, still 
filled, one might say, with youthful idealism. But if it 
was idealism which moved pualus: that idealism was not 
limited to the young; when Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
Jerusalem, who was almost 80 years old and only a few days 
away from his death, received the report of the Revolution- 
ary events of the 4th of August, he was deeply moved and 
“thanked . . . Providence .. . for the great steps which 
an entire kingdom had taken and was about to take to 


This feeling of joy was 


increase its civil happiness.” 
undoubtedly shared by many protestant pastors and theo- 
logians during the earliest years of the Revolution, just 
as it was widespread among the German intellectual 
community as a whole. That many ancient abuses should 

have been so suddenly, so completely, so marvelously 
abolished: how could there have failed to be protestant 
Christians in Germany who greeted this event with joys 

To the wonderful if naive optimism of the German Enlighten- 
ment, the Revolution had to appear as one further, giant 
step toward mankind's perfection. Too long had the French 
put up with their slavery, too long had they remained 
Silent when oppressed; now their hour had come, and it 


meant the dawn of a new day not only for the French but 


for humanity as a whole. 
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Daniel Jenisch, pastor of the Marienkirche in 
Berlin, celebrated his feelings at the Revolution’s out- 
break with an “Ode on the Present Unrest in France, "> an ode 
dated August 4th, 1789, the day the feudal regime was abolish- 
ed in a remarkable all-night session of the Constituent 


Assembly. The poem begins with the following outpouring of 


joys 


"Take hope, my souls not all breasts are cold 
to mankind's exaltation and divine right: 
kings* thrones are trembling, 


: 4 
man no longer remains a slave." 


France, so long asleep; uncomplaining if not 
unfeeling, is waking as did once the citizens of Sparta, 
conscious of Right, Freedom, Humanity, Fatherland. The 
period of suffering under the demons of royal despotism, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and the avarice of the nobility 


is drawing to a close: 


“Flee, flee tyrants: your thrones quake, 
the avenger’s thunder murmurs: 
when right and freedom, your enemies, arise, 


then fear your recompense. 


Too long, O Gaul, you have suffered, 


bled by tyranny 
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and its horrible scorpion scourge’ 


Did not three demons fight 


Across your back? -- the first-born of human hate: 
despotism, hierarchy; 
and greed of your ancestral pride? They lashed 


) 


like conspirators of Hell. 


It is not as if this "despotism" were only a 
slogan for Jenisch. Numerous more specific references 
to occasions of suffering for the French people dot the 
poem: the tendency, to name just one, of some French 
kings to let the interests of their mistresses guide 
their action rather than principles of justice and public 
welfare. Nor is Jenisch content merely to rejoice in 
the French events; he both urges the French on and even 


gives a soft warning to Germany's own despots: 


"Forward then, folk, when once the rage so long 
restrained 

has burst from your breast; | 

fight boldly and, like Perseus, strike down the 
Medusa 

monster which oppresses sou 


That soon with its brass walls, brass bolts, 


the castle of despotism will be destroyed, 
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like the Bastille of late, and on the ruins 
freedom will administer justices 

+ + x 
The Briton, wishing he had slaves, hears it 
and thinks of his America: 
the German hears it and creaks in the chains of 
slavery 


and sighs, Germania’ 


You kings’ not all breasts are cold 
to man*s exaltation and divine rights 
O secure your thrones 


through goodness and through justice!® 


Tne events of the coming year in no way dampened 


the enthusiasm which Jenisch expressed in this ode, for a 


new poem, written the next summer or perhaps even a few 


months later, breathes just the same spirit. 


0 The pastor- 


poet writes: 


“Are you free, you noble people of the Franks? 
Is every link of the chain now asunder? 

the yoke crushed? all barriers 

that restrained you broken? You are free’ 
Mount, my soul’ mankind still has power, 


juices still ferment in the lazy veins. 
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A whole nation was a slave .. . suddenly it feels 
strong, breaks forth, 
stamps, rages at its prison door, 


will not rest until a free air cools its breast. "° 


Not every German had such a high opinion of 
the French, nor could all those who dia manage to keep 
it alive during the tragic years ahead: all the more 
reason, then, that we note well those passages where the 
French are called a “noble” nation. 

As we have already remarked, there are relative- 
ly fewer texts available to us from this early period of 
the Revolution than from 1793 and the following years. 

But there is no reason to doubt that many protestant 
churchmen, especially those who were representatives of 

the German Enlightenment, either shared Jenisch’s enthusiasm 
or at least did not assume a basically negative stance 
toward Francee We read, for instance, that most of the 
students in the Tlibinger Stift were infected with a 
revolutionary fever. This fever had already become apparent 
before the Revolution Spree out, but it reached its high 
point in the second half of the 1790's before finally, 
partially under pressure from Duke Friedrich of Wlrttemberg, 
subsiding. ” It is not easy, probably because events have 
made us more pessimistic where ideas of an upward movement 


of history are concerned, to recapture or even fully 
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understand this enthusiasm for the Revolution. Anyone 
who wishes to do so, however, should surely make the 
acquaintance of Joachim Heinrich Campe. Theologically 
trained and important enough within the Church to have 
been offered the position of General Superintendent in 
Konigsberg, Campe was a well-known educationalist, a 
representative of “Philanthropinism," a direction in 
educational theory typical of the German Enlightenment. 
When the Revolution broke out he was one of that number 
of German pilgrims who traveled to France in order to 
inform themselves concerning it at first hand. In August, 
1789, Campe traveled to France from Brunswick, and his 
impressions of what he saw in a visit of three weeks‘ 
duration are still available to us in his Letters from 
Paris during the Revolution.?° 

At the conclusion of his visit to France Campe 
leaves no doubt about his own feelings concerning the 
Revolution: the longer I am here in Paris, he says, “the 
deeper and stronger my conviction becomes that this 
French Revolution is the greatest and most general benefit 
which providence has granted humanity since Luther's 
improvement of faith, and that therefore the whole white, 
black, brown, and yellow human race around the globe 
should intone a general, solemn Lord God, we praise Thee 
vel 


¢ 
for it. But why was the French Revolution such a 
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wonderful thing? What was its significance, that Campe could 
list it alongside the Reformation as one of God's greatest 
gifts to mankind? To sum it up briefly, the Revolution means 
for Campe the victory over despotism. The French had long 
suffered under a government which exercised arbitrary 
power; as a matter of fact, one of the basic reasons why 
a revolution had to succeed was seen by Campe in the fact 
that the French rulers not only ruled despotically, but 
also talked about ruling despotically and tried to get 
the French people to recognize and accept despotism not 


only in practice but also in theory!?4 


Especially galling 
to Campe, who was the owner of an important publishing 
company, was the effect of this despotism upon the freedom 
of the press, of thought, of belief. The French government, 
he said, had tried to limit true enlightenment, but its 
efforts had had precisely the opposite effect from the one 
intended; they had actually been less successful in pre- 


venting enlightenment than in paving the way for a success- 


ful revolution. Where has, asks Campe, 


the government watched more fearfully over literary 
affairs than here? Where has it tried more 
carefully and seriously to keep the people from 
being enlightened about their rights and the most 
important affairs of mankind? And to what avail 


have been all of these inquisition-like institutions? 
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None at alli Not only did they not help, they rather 
incited disobedience. They embittered the most noble 
authors, precisely those who are ultimately far more 
powerful than the most powerful tyrants because they 
directly affect the spirit and character of the nation. 
And now--despite censorship and despite Bastille--all 
France and from France all Europe have been flooded 
with writings which preach the boldest truths without 


13 


reservation. 


Campe was not one of those, however, who even indirectly 
placed all the blame for the Revolution upon the radical 
authors of the Voltarian variety, as if revolutions were 
caused only by ideas and their suppression. He also 
brought into consideration such sociological and political 
factors as the financial exhaustion of the nation through 
waste at the royal court and the miscarried efforts at 
reform immediately before the Revolution. But whatever its 
cause, the Revolution meant nothing less than a rebirth 

for France. Excusing himself for failing to pay more 
attention to Paris’ buildings and monuments, Campe asks 
rhetorically: “What are dead paintings and obelisks, even 
if they should go back to the first masters of the world, 
at a time when one can watch the great drama of a whole 
people, escaped from slavery, in the moment of its political 


and moral rebirth, as it is involved in completely casting 
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off its chains in order to bind with them the very monster-- 
the arbitrary, absolute power--which forged them and fastened 


a It was, by the way, probably this concern for 


them on?" 
liberty expressed here which led the Legislative Assembly 
to include Campe in the list of those citizens of other 
nations whom it honored in 1792 with the title "French 
citizen. ")? 
Campe’s letters give fervent witness to the 
idealism, the fanatic dedication with which the Revolution 
was accomplished. They remind us that we will misunder- 
stand the Revolution and the revolutionaries if we keep 
our eyes fastened only upon political and military events. 
Campe tells of reading the laws of Valenciennes, laws which 
"the armed citizenry established for themselves and posted 
on every corner. Among other things, drunkeness or any- 
thing else contrary to good manners and respectability was 
forbidden. A heavy penalty was prescribed in the case of 
a violation, and what was it? Prison? running the 
gauntlet or something similar? No, rather it was said, 
Si quelqu’un s‘enivre etc.--il perdra ltavantage de servir 
ses compatriotes: (If anyone is drunk, etc.,--he shall 
lose the privilege of serving his fellow citizens: )"1© 
Campe is also astounded, for instance, by the unbelievable 


capacity for work which some of the revolutionaries 


exhibit.>@ Such observations lead him not only to admiration, 
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but to inward, heartfelt participation; they address his 
own feelings of freedom and humanity: “Even now, when 
this drama, inspiring to heart and mind, is no longer new 
to me, I often stand for hours, lost in wonder and delight, 
in public squares where the rising flood of the human 
river ceaselessly pours forth. Until I am moved to sweet 
tears of joy, I watch in a thousand small ways the all- 
powerful and miraculous effects which the new feeling of 
freedom expresses in raising and ennobling human emotions 
and habits. But I feel the impossibility of presenting 
with German words this drama which has not been seen in 
Germany since the fall of the original German freedom, and 
I refrain from the attempt att? 

It was not only that the Revolution brought out 
the best in the French, however. Campe can also say that the 
reverse is true: the virtues of nobility, enlightenment 
and morality were already there and it was this fact which 
made a successful revolution possible. Any country which 
finds itself in the same sad situation as the ancien 
régime would do well to consider, before following France's 
example, "Whether the character and habits of its people 
have risen to the same degree of humanity and gentleness 
which one observed in France? Whether the enlightenment 
concerning human rights and citizens" responsibilities has 


prepared the way in all classes, even the lowest, as was 
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the case there?" As a matter of fact, Campe maintains; 
France was prepared for her rebirth like no other country 
(England excepted) ever was”? 

Most Germans, including Campe himself, sang soon 
enough an entirely different tune. And without necessarily 
wanting to say that that new tune was a good one, or even 
that it was better than the old one, we will perhaps indulge 
in a quiet smile when we think about Campe's naiveté in | 
1789. We doubt whether all that extravagance was really 
justified; we ask whether a visit of only three weeks' 
duration could qualify him to make the judgments he made. 
Indeed, is there ever a place for such unbridled optimism 
where human history is concerned? Such questions are 
justified, but they will not prevent us from rejoicing in 
Campe's own joy and warm feelings for what the French were 
attempting for humanity, especially when we remember that 
most Germans in the coming years entirely lost sight of the 
Revolution’s basic intention. Campe did not fail to see 
deeper and more clearly than many others. Let us look 
quickly at three ways in which he did so. 

In the first place, Campe realized the danger 
of being too optimistic about the quick and peaceful outcome 


of the Revolution. 


Whether this un-heard-of state of moderation and quiet 


can long continue in the midst of constant anarchy and 
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disorganization of all civil relationships? To hope 
this would be to misjudge completely the nature of 
man in general and of a whole, numerous people in 
particular. Even the best hearts, when kept in such 
circumstances must finally degenerates under such 
circumstances even the greatest preceding culture 
cannot long guard against ever-spreading disorder and 
a final brutalization of the national character. 
Therefore bloody scenes can and probably will occur, 
because it seems impossible that the new constitution 
could be completed and put in all its parts in place 
of the old soon enough to avoid that brutalization. 
In the meantime the aristocrats’ secret efforts to 
destroy when possible the new freedom in the bud will 
continue; in the meantime the nobility and the clergy 
will exert their utmost energy, both in the National 
Assembly and in the countryside, to place a thousand 
hindrances and difficulties in the way of the com- 
pletion of the greatest monument of our century, a 
constitution founded on reason and human rights; in 
the meantime the people will constantly become more 
suspicious, more jealous of their freedom, to which 
they are not yet accustomed, more rash in their 
dealings, more unruly and unbridled; and--the 


humanitarian compassionately turns his eyes away from 
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the horrors which could be the result:*? 


It is very doubtful that Campe, even considering this 
realistic appraisal of human nature and of the French 
situation, expected that turmoil which lay ahead. But 
there can also be little doubt that Campe, with all his 
love for the Revolution, came closer to expecting what 
happened than many of its other admirers. 

Campe furthermore pointed his finger at the 
inconsistency of many authors who had already decried 
what inhumanities had taken place during the Revolution 
up to the time in which he wrote. Those men who make the 
bitterest accusations, he claims, about the barbarism and 
anarchy in France, are the same ones “who can relate with 
cold blood or even with joy and jubilation that in a war 
begun not by oppressed humanity, but by despotic ambition 
out of plain unlimited greed, ten thousand innocent 
victims were piled up in a single city after it had been 
stormed. "~* As we will see in the course of this book 
this criticism could be levelled without injustice 
against many protestant theologians who became so indignant 
about the French revolutionary foreign policy and were 
yet so self-righteous about their own governments. 

And Campe, finally, saw the irony of the Franco- 
German relationships at that fines. Before the Revolution, 
he remarked, the French could do no wrong in the eyes of 


the German upper classes. The German nobility had spoken, 
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even written (Frederick II had written in French and had 
even preferred Frenchmen in his bureaucracy) in French; 
it had accepted average or worse French authors in prerer. 
ence to leading German writers. Now, Says Campe, just 
wait and see: the German lower classes will begin to defend 
the French, and the nobility, all the while continuing to 
be "French" as the French used to be, will become most 
impatient with their countrymen for failing to call 
abominable everything which the French are now doing!“? 
Tn spite of the fact that the German tiers-état never 
became as pro-French as Campe expected, the latter never- 
theless caught the true irony of that nee moment. 
As one final example of an early, positive 
evaluation of the Revolution by a German theologian, let 
us consider Johann Gottfried Herder. This philosopher, 
poet, and theologian, “one of the few modern theologians 
who has won for himself an important place in the general 
history of literature, of philosophy and of intellectual 
activity,"*" was at the time of the Revolution General 


é5 of the church in Weimar. This placed 


Superintendent 
him in one of the leading cultural centers of the German 
Empire at that time, for under Karl August of Weimar not 
only Herder, but also such men at Goethe, Schiller, 


Wieland and Jean Paul were attracted there. Kurt von 


Raumer gives numerous instances of statements by or about 
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Herder, made just before or during the early years of the 
Revolution, which witness to his mistrust of princes and 
nobles.”° Included among these is one from a letter written 
in September, 1792, by the Duchess Louise: “I find it very 
right of your pastor that he prays for the royal family of 
Francee Herder would not do ite? Whether the Duchess 
was correct in her estimation of what Herder would or would 
not do may remain an open question; it seems nevertheless 
certain that she would never have made such a statement 
unless Herder had given her cause to do soe And yet Herder 
himself, iff we may trust his letters, had long before this 
come to the conclusion that he should take pains not to 
offend. Two years before (September, 1790) he had written: 
"The reigning duchess lives in her old, quiet way, perhaps 
more biased against France than ever; therefore, like King 
David in the 39th Psalm, I have made a covenant with myself 
to keep quiet and to sin no more with my tongue." And 
again, further on in the same letter, he returns to the sub- 
ject: “New books do not reach me and since your departure 
I have seen nothing new in French. There is almost no one 
to talk with in the way one ought to talk about such things; 
the fleurs-de-lis of the French monarchy have become wasps 
against which everyone cries as though they were flying in 
his face and he were already feeling the stings. Thus 


Psalm 39, verse 1 is the best motto and we should not expect 
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26 Herder was in the 


any further sensible development." 
following months and years unable to keep this resolution 
made in 1790; we might perhaps conclude that the Psalmist's 
experience was also his own, for verse one: "I said, °I 
will guard my ways, that I may not sin with my tongue; I 
will bridle my mouth, solongas the wicked are in my 
presence,’" is followed quickly by verses two and three 
which tell how the Psalmist held his peace to no avail; 

his distress grew worse, his heart became hot within him: 
"As I mused, the fire burned; then I spoke with my tongue 


ee 


At any rate, it is clear that as late as the 
autumn of 1792 Herder was able to interpret the French 
Revolution in a way which could hardly fail to be dis- 
pleasing to his Duke and Duchess. We know this not only 
through the Duchess herself, but also first hand from 
Herder's writingse Jt was in this year that he turned to 
the task of writing his Letters for the Advancement of 
Humanity (Briefe zu Beférderung der Humanit&t), in which 
he set his hand to "an evaluation of those ideas and projects 
of his own century which had contributed most to the 
realization of ‘Humanitit. 12° As Herder set himself to 
this task in 1792, he intended for letters 10-18 of the 
first collection to deal with the French Revolution; the 


letters as a whole, indeed, "were to become his political 
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confession of faith, but in such a way that in addition to 
politics nothing human would be excluded and so that even 
the political observations would appear only as a part of 


owt As a matter of fact, when the 


his humanistic cred 
first collection of the Letters was published in April, 
1793, there was nothing in them concerning the Revolution; 
Herder's original intention is nevertheless manifest by a 
first draft for that collection, written late in 1792 and 
left among his papers, for in this first draft he touches 
on the Revolution at some length. We may therefore use this 
material to discover what Herder was thinking about that 
event as late as the end of 1792.2 

It is first of all important to note that Herder 
felt compelled to say in an introduction that the letters 
which follow had been written “not most recently, but some 
years ago." Some things perhaps would have been written 
differently, he says, if he could have seen then how 
matters were going to develop. Herder'’s biographer Haym 
is surely correct when he sees this as an attempt to give 
Herder*s statements sympathetic to the Revolution a less 
harmful appearance." This was no mean consideration, for 
we ponenber that in 1792, as he wrote for instance about 
how little sense it made (rather, since the letters were 


supposed to have beenwrittenearlier: how little sense it 


would make) for Germany to go to war with France on account 
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of the Revolution, his own ruler (with Goethe observing!) 
was already leading Prussian troops against the revolution- 
ary armies. 

It is not as if Herder, whose disapproval of 


29 


revolution in general is on record; were a passionate 
admirer of the French Revolution after the manner of a 
Jenisch or a Campee He was much calmer, much less involved 
in what he saw, readier to express caution. But he was 

also writing two or three years later than they had written, 
and that was a long time in terms of the total movement 

of the history of that decade. The most interesting thing 
for us is not that Herder was less enthusiastic, but that 

he could still, at the end of 1792, be as positive as he 
was, for we are reaching at that time the outer limits for 
affirmative statements about the Revolution, at least as 

far as the German reaction as a whole is concerned. These 
Letters recognize that the French Revolution is one of the 
most important events of the age, that “since the intro- 
duction of Christianity and the establishment of the 
barbarians in Europe, except for the renaissance of learning 
and the Reformation .. . nothing has occurred which would 
be equal to this event in noteworthiness and consequence. "© 
One must think about such an event and consider what it 


means; no one can Simply wish it away. 
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This kind of reasonable observation of the 
Revolution, claims Herder, should surely be possible in his 
country, and one need not fear that simply thinking about 
it will lead to a revolution in Germany herself. "If it is 
true that Germany never suffered under the evils which 
France bore willingly for so long; if it is true that its 
thousand regimes are as just, equitable, kind, humane as 
all nations generally acknowledge that the French one was 
not, then what German ruler need be afraid and doubt? Doubt 
itself would be an offense against the nation which for 
centuries has made its place in history through willing 
faithfulness and almost blind obedience to its rulers; it is 
for this reason that the papal court itself has honored 
Germany as a Land of Obedience and dealt with it according- 
ly? No, the French are trying to do nothing less than 
rebuild their nation from the foundations upward. The 
Germans can and should learn from this effort, no matter 
whether iende in success or failure; who would not want 
to observe and learn, all the while thanking God that what 
is happening is happening precisely not in Germany but in 
another country?" And given this possibility of learning 
from afar, what German could even dream of willingly 
involving himself, whether it be to fight against the 
Revolution in France or to start one in Germany? "To my 


mind, no German is a native-born Frenchman with the 
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obligation and calling to lose even a single breath for the 
ancient honor of the kings of the French. No German is a 
Frenchman, so that when, after more than a thousand years, 
the French want to purify their ancient throne, the oldest 
in Europe (something which was necessary for cleanliness 
long ago), he should have to carry its stench with them or 
clean it in persona and corporee This would never occur to 
a German prince; and the French princes, dukes, agate: and 
nobles would rejoice with scornful disdain if a German 
Prinz, Herzog, Furst and Markgraf should recognize himself 
as one of them and seek to protect them in affairs of their 
fatherland »~ « »« « We want to learn about and from France; 
but never, to the world's last great National Assembly at 
the last judgment, will Germany want to be or become a 
France. "7 

There are, continue these draft Letters for the 
Advancement of Humanity, many open questions concerning the 
Revolution. If the proper attitude is that of an interested 
observer, or one hoping to learn something of benefit 
whether it be from the neighbor's successes or failures, 
then the German will be interested to see how France deals 
with the problems which are outstanding. What kind of a 
constitution will France give herself? "Will it be a 
moderate monarchy (a questionable name!:), or must it be 


brought reluctantly, because out of old illusions it clings 
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so much to the previous name, to a republic, that is, to 
that entity in which every man participates in common? The 
sooner this happens, the better, it seems to me: for 
despotism and a body with common participation are the two 
extremes, the poles around which the ball revolves; moderate 
monarchy is nothing but the irregular wavering from one 
pole to ie ethenge? Can this republic exist in Such a 
large country? If so, that will be a great step forward 
in our knowledge about the government of states,--and why 
should it not be able to exist: Will the other European 
States intervene? “To be sure, no one has ever guaranteed 
the French king either his kingdom or the usurpation of it, 
nor is one able or allowed to do so. Therefore the king 
has neither been able nor has he wanted to call on anyone, 
because he has not known of such a guarantee. But it is 
even more to be expected that Europe's politics, on the 
strength of the fruitful fiction of a balance of power, 
which has never existed nor can and will exist without 
Slavery and paralysis, will invent something on that order 
and refuse France the right to purge its ancient, completely 
arbitrary throne."'1 And what will happen when foreign 
princes unjustly mix in affairs which do not concern them? 
How will the powers be divided in France's new government? 


What will the tax system be like? What will be the results 


of the Revolution for religion, for literature? Such 
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things as this should be peacefully and calmly considered. ’@ 
From what we have seen so far it is clear that 
Herder, late in 1792 when anti-French sentiment was growing 
apace, wished to make a determined plea for calm and reason. 
France's difficulties stood in a direct relationship, he 
said, with her previous history, and the solutions which 
she was attempting were French solutions. Germany did not 
have the same problems, nor had she suffered under the same 
evils, and even if the contrary were and had been true, 
revolution could never be the answer in the land of 
Obedience. Therefore remain calm, observe, learn, and 
above all refrain from interferencet--such was Herder's 
message. It was France's affair, not Germany's, and 
nothing but harm could come from German efforts to influence 
the outcomee In spite of Herder’s hesitation when it came 
to pronouncing judgment upon the Revolution per se, in spite 
of his wait-and-see attitude, we may probably take these 
letters, coming out of that historical situation, as a 
cautious "yes" to what had happened and was happening in 
France. For at a time when the lines were being ever more 
clearly drawn--Herder'’s own ruler, as we have already 
mentioned, was leading Prussian troops in France--he who. 
was not against the Revolution was probably for it. It was 
becoming more and more the case that affirmation could be 


expressed only under the guise of neutrality. 
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This interpretation of Herder's position receives 
a certain degree of confirmation when we consider, finally, 
the larger context in which he viewed the Revolution, for 
earlier letters of this draft collection discuss the "spirit 
of the times," and it is certain that Herder both approved 
of that "spirit" and saw the French Revolution as one 
expression of it. Europe, he says in those earlier letters, 
is standing at a turning point; the spirit of the times is 
making a verdict concerning Europe's past and therefore 
also concerning her future. "The settlement by wild or 
barbaric peoples in this continent, their political 
organization and so-called conversion, from the fifth to 
the tenth or thirteenth century, constitute the common 
event which established Europe. Europe's present 
organization, the ownership of powers and properties, the 
races’ various rights and privileges rest on this main 
event, with a few modifications from subsequent periods. 
Thus the question is: What does the present think of this 
inheritance, of these rights and privileges? How are these 
things used, and how have they been used for centuries? 
Are they presently just, tolerable, advantageous for the 
general good, iee. for the individual in the majority, or 
note"? 

Herder believed that there were two primary 


facets to this question, that is, there were two different 


but closely related sets of European institutions about 
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which a judgment was being made. On the one hand stood the 
previous preeminence of a decadent Church and the distress 
which that preeminence had meant for Europe. “The congre- 
gations’ grumbling about the hypocrisies, the emptiness and 
burden of the ceremonies, about the presumptions, pride, 
arrogance and oppressive authority of the servants of the 
Church arose in numerous countries. It was answered with 
persecution and martyrdom. Rivers of blood flowed, but the 
voice of the common people was not overwhelmed, the spirit 
of truth was not killed. More, wise and understanding people 
always came to lead the crowd; understanding or self-interested 
princes even attached themselves at last to them. After 
many battles the spirit of the times conquered in a great 
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part of Europe. In other parts of Europe this spirit of 
the times had not conquered, but had instead been suppressed. 
This situation would nevertheless not be of long duration. 
"No fog, no hypocrisy, no order or rather disorder of things 
built on illusion can forever maintain itself; the thickest 
darkness gives way to light... . It is coming, a time 

is coming when the clergy, even as it is now, and the 
priestly regiment can exist no more than the much more 
honorable ancient druids could maintain themselves in their 
dark forests. Therefore, the duty of every understanding 


man is to prevent the greater evil and in the most gentle 


way to further the unhypocritical truth in the world; for 
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what can a clique do against the whole, pressing number of 
living and future generations?" > When we probe for the 
thrust of these somewhat obscure passages--we must remember 
that they come from a draft which was never finally prepared 
for publication--then we will surely not do Herder an 
injustice by deciding that he intends to condemn all 
ecclesiastical attempts to keep mankind in adolescence, all 
ecclesiastical despotism as it were, whether that despotism 
be expressed politically, intellectually, or spiritually. 
The spirit of the times is one of emancipation from the 
Church's overlordship; it is therefore a spirit of 
secularization. Herder approves that spirit and believes 
that if the peaceful accomplishment of secularization 
Should prove impossible, force would be the inevitable 
alternative. Not all protestant churchmen of his time, 
as the following chapter will show, looked upon the process 
of secularization with such approving eyes. 

The other institution with which the spirit of 
the times was concerned was the whole feudal system, and 


here its judgment was no less crushing. 


Certainly we no longer live in the fifth, ninth, 
eleventh esabunve ss The vassals who were powerful 
then are truly no longer our own. Clearly the old 
system of fief and conquest is no longer appropriate 


for our times. Unfortunately, it has been only too 
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well proved by history and experience that blood-line 
gives neither aptitude for the most important affairs, 
nor more loyalty and uprightness. Then why do we want 
to close our eyes to the day and to everything which 
surrounds us and happens here, in the illusion that 
we still live in the times of foreign invasions, of 
expeditions of Huns and of the crusades? Everything 
that is great, good, and noble in humanity works that 
these times should never and can never come agains; and 
we want to believe that the old scaffold of these 
times, newly whitewashed and painted, is of an eternal 
nature? Only one class exists in the state, the 
people (not rabble), and both the king and the peasant 
belong to it; everyone in his place, in the circle 
determined for him. Nature creates noble, great, wise 
men; education and duties train them; these, ordained 
by God and the state, are the directors and leaders of 
the people (aristo-democrats). Any other use and 
application of this excellent name is and should remain 
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always an invective. 


The letter immediately following returns to this same 
subject, looking at it from a different standpoint. The 
implications of what was said before become clearer; we 
see more distinctly where the spirit of the times is 


leading. It is the whole of the state that is important, 
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not Simply one person or one class. And if the welfare of 
the whole is our concern, then it is necessary for as many 
people as possible to work together, for the more people 
there are who work, the better wil] be the result. In 
Short: arbitrary rule by a single person must be left 
Bennes 

To recapitulate, Herder, the philosopher of 
history, saw his world as a world in flux. Away from the 
pharisaical rule of the Church, away from the feudal 
system of privilege and honor for a few and misery and 
ignorance for many, away from a system where most men were 
ruled according to the arbitrary will of a single person: 
this is the direction in which the current was running, and 
to swim against it was unwise, futile--and wrong. When he 
came, in the later letters of this draft, to talk about 
pened, He may have expressed himself for understandable 
reasons with a noticeable measure of caution, but there 
can be no doubt that he saw the Revolution as an expression 
of the spirit of the times. He may have had and undoubtedly 
did have many questions about details, but he could not 
help but affirm the Revolution in its basic intention. We 
will see that his admiration of it faded with almost 
unbelievable rapidity in the months after these sketches 
were written. But that Herder could write those letters 


in late 1792 is a fact which does not nullify his later 
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opposition as much as it makes the meaning of that opposition 
Clear and, to a certain extent, praiseworthy. But this will 
have to be explained later in this chapter. For the moment 
we must take leave of Herder, with gratitude for his letters, 
but also with much regret that he never published them: 

There are severel characteristics which are common 
to the interpretations of the French Revolution which we 
have examined thus far, as widely varying as they might in 
other respects be. First, chronologically, these works 
which we have examined were written in 1792 or before; 

' they were therefore written before the death of the king, 
before the Terror, and two of the three authors wrote 
before the war began. Common to all, furthermore, is a 
ain point of view. These authors believed that a bad 
situation had existed in France before the Revolution. 
They thought that the previous social ills there bore the 
puilt for the Revolution and had made it necessary. And 
they all affirmed the Revolution, precisely because those 
ills were being cured and mankind was thereby benefitting. 
They had, we might say, a historical or sociological or 
humanitarian point of view. This means that when they 
were confronted with the question of the Revolution's 
origins and ultimate justification, they always answered 
with a reference to the previous unhappy French situation 


and its possible correction. That there are other ways to 
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answer that question and therefore other frames of reference 
will soon become clear enough. Before moving on to those 
other answers, however, we should point out that looking 

at the Revolution as Jenisch, Campe and Herder did, seeing 
it against the social beckground which produced it, did not 
always bring with it the approval that the Revolution 
enjoyed in their thought. There were from the very beginning, 
and there are undoubtedly still today, some who said and 

say that the Revolution surely was caused by the many 
failures of the ancien régime, but that it was nevertheless 
a most unfortunate, even reprehensible evente Approval was 
and is not necessarily a result of seeing the Revolution 
from a sociological point of view. Johann Ludwig Ewald, ‘2 
for instance, showed more understanding of the factors 

which caused revolutions, and in particular of the factors 
which caused the French Revolution, than almost anyone else 
with whom this book will deal. He wrote in 1792: "But; 
that the people allowed themselves to be so aroused; that 
this disposition spread into the most remote provinces; that 
hate of the king and nobility became widespread popular 
sentiment, unopposed frem any side, and that this occurred 
not under a Louis XI, Charles IX, Louis XV, but under a 
good-hearted king who never wanted to oppress the people 

but rather to show himself to be a well-intentioned father: 


this is inexplicable if history does not explain ite But 
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it seems to me that history explains it so clearly and so 


dreadfully that one cannot understand why the people did 


not break their oppressive bonds long before." *? Yet 
Ewald was very doubtful about some of the things which he 
saw taking place in Francee He criticized (after the manner 
of Burke) the principle of building everything upon the 
foundation of reason; he wished that the constitution had 
been built upon a religious foundation; he was fearful 
about the lack of respect for the King, and so forth.°° 
It was therefore one thing to say that the Revolution was 
a product of the urhappy pre-revolutionary conditions in 
France, and it was another to say that it was not only 
understandable but good and desirable. 

At the end of this decade, Christoph Lavin 
Heinrich Dedekind, Superintendent-~ in Salzdahlum (Salzdahlen?), 
blamed the Revolution on the French politics in the pre- 


revolutionary era, in the sense that the policies of the 


ancien régime caused certain serious domestic problems: 


That which had its place in the French cabinet since 
the time of Louis XIV, which so often shook Europe, 
which raised France to the peak of glory, it was that 
political policy which finally brought about its ruin. 
The excessive number of state debts and the decline 


of the loyalty and submission of the French to their 
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king were unquestionably the immediate causes of the 
fall of the French crown. Clearly, the immorality, 
with all that accompanies it, always kept pace with 
these causes. But if we go back to the source of 
these powerfully effective causes, where do we come 
but to that politics which was animated by ambition 
and a lust for expansion and with which an excessive 
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love of splendor was often connected. 


Johann Gottfried Eichhorn, as we would expect from one of 
the pioneers in historical-critical research of the Bible, 
was another author who understood that the Revolution had 
developed out of and because of the failures of the ancien 
régime; in his two volume work The French Revolution in a 
Historical survey”? he made an honest and not unsuccessful 
attempt to treat the Revolution according to the canons of 
objective historical research. Dedekind published his 
work from which we quoted in 17993; Eichhorn's Survey 
appeared in 1797. Some measure of order and sanity had 
returned to France, therefore, by the time they were 
written. One could once again discuss the Revolution with 
objectivity, seeing it as a perhaps inevitable response to 
long-standing social abuses. But it was out of the question 
that the enthusiasm and approval of the earlier years might 
again be expressed. Too many heads had been removed from 


French citizens’® bodies, too many German soldiers had lost 
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their lives for the Germans to be enthusiastic about the 
Revolution. Only much more time, if anything at all, 
would make that possible. After 1792 expressions of approval 
by German churchmen are very rare indeed. There are still 
men who see the Revolution mainly as the result of social 
factors, but their attitude in the middle 1790's is very 
rarely one of joy, it is sometimes one of unhappy resignation, 
and it is usually one of disgust. 

We do not often have enough works from the pen 
of the same author to enable us to follow the development 
of his thought about the Revolution, but one man for whom 
that possibility is open to us is Christian Gotthilf 
salzmann. Salzmann, like Campe, was an educationalist, an 
important representative of Philanthropinism. Having 
earlier been active in the pastoral ministry, he was at 
the time of the Revolution the director of an educational 
institution in Schnepfenthal. He was, like so many other 
intellectuals of his time, deeply dedicated to the “enlighten- 
ment" of his fellow man, and one of the vehicles which he 
used to accomplish this purpose was the weekly (later 
monthly) journal which he edited entitled The Thtiringer | 
Messenger (Der Bote aus Thtiringen), “in which he imparted 
instructive stories and conversations, reports on important 
world events and all sorts of notes about practical matters, 


and which found very widespread cireulation.">" The 
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Revolution was one of those “important world events" upon 
which Salzmann dwelt in that journal, and there are souen 
references to it to enable us to see the changes which took 
place in his thought. Salzmann can serve as an example of. 
the way men shifted in their analyses of the Revolution 
during its early years, and, it might be added, it was 
precisely the great influence of such popular authors as 
salzmann that helped determine the German reaction as a 
whole.” 

Salzmann was not one of those men who, like 

Jenisch or Campe, spoke ecstatically about the Revolution. 
As a matter of fact he took a critical attitude toward any 
revolutionary principle from the very beginning and could 
only affirm the French Revolution as a sort of last resort 
for France. The Bote (messenger), who in the journal is 
almost always the spokesman for Salzmann, says already in 
1789 that he cannot understand how a reasonable German can 
come to the idea of rebellion. But “In France it was quite 
another matter, since the subject there was so dreadfully 
oppressed that endurance was no longer possible." To 
be exact, however, the French themselves had not (so he 
thought in September, 1789) rebelled. “Rebellion is when 
the common rabble rises up against the authorities. That 


did not happen in France. There the most distinguished 


men, authorized by the provinces, stood up fur the just 
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cause and insisted that. everything be put into proper 
order. That is not rebellion. May God in his grace 
protect every land from rebellion: For then everything is 
in disarray and no one knows who is cook and who is waiter. 
Therefore even in the very earliest months of the Revolution 
salzmann said that he was opposed, in principle, to revolu- . 
tion, but that he was also reconciled to the fact that 
there is occasionally no other possibility for a nation. 

A nation must be very harshly oppressed indeed, however, 
before it turns to this last resort: in general, when a 
subject “is oppressed here and there, he must immediately 
turn to the prince and seek help. If he does not find it 


at once and the oppression is not too intense, then he 


oo 


must keep guiet. It is absolutely impossible for a prince 
to do right by ali." 

In 1791 Salzmann comes to the subject of the 
"horrors" (Greueln) which have occurred up to that time in 
Francee They can be attributed to the mob, he says; surely 
the better people in France have not been involved in them. 
Furthermore, Salzmann can speak quite positively of the 
Revolution's accomplishments: "The National Assembly has 
enacted much that is good and admirable, things which 


should have been enacted 200 years ago but were still not 
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turns again to the oppression of the ancien régime, in the 
context of a discussion of the relationship between enlighten- 
ment and revolution. Yes, he says, it would be better 
if some rulers left their subjects anon tenuened, “when 
their government is no good, like--the French government; 
under which the marrow was sucked from the bones of the 
nation and the most honest people were thrown into the 
Bastille. Enlightenment is obviously frightening to such 
a government because it enables the subjects to uncover its 
harshness and treachery and to want to set themselves 
against it. "00 

Salzmann returns to this theme the following 
year, this time in connection with a possible war. Should 
the German princes go to the aid of the French nobility, 
when those nobles are in the last analysis the cause of 
their own troubles? Nos MThe French princes are not 
suffering simply because they are princes, but "because 
the French regime was so terribly bad that the people were 
thrown in the Bastille without a hearing, often without 
knowing why; that millions of protestants had to live under 
the greatest pressure; that the marrow was sucked from the 
Subjects by outrageous taxes, by monopolies of the most 
necessary goods, salt for example; that finally the whole 
kingdom was so — that it wanted to declare a general 


bankruptcy--that is why the Revolution took place in 
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France, not because the French princes were seinces eos 
Salzmann, however ‘much he may be against revolution in 
general, can nevertheless, when he remembers those conditions 
out of which the French Revolution came, not evaluate that 
event harshly. At the beginning of 1792 he is still 
prepared to accept it as an event necessary to France's 
well-being. Later that year, however, his tone changes. 

He has previously spoken against German intervention in 
the French affairs; now it arouses his wrath for the 
French themselves to begin their own type of intervention 
in Germany. “It is dreadful. The French had a harsh 
regime; that is true. They were forced to revolution; 
that cannot be denied. But of what concern to them are 
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other countries?" It is not right for them to propagandize 

other countries and to expropriate German possessions in 

France; they have enough to do trying to establish domestic 

peace and order: This same theme returns the following 

year: for the French to wish to be free is well and good, 

but for them to want to make others free is not good; they 

are in fact interested not in freedom for the Germans, but 

in Scuauesae 
Now the critical comments begin to outweigh those 

which express either approval for what the French are doing 


or at least an understanding of it. On the nobility: the 


solution to the problem of the nobility is not to do away 
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with that class, but for everyone through his own action to 
ennoble ninselr.°” On the republican form of government: 
the efficacy of a government depends not upon its form, 


but upon the kind of people which make up the ere ee. 


Salzmann brings a report on the “murder" of Louis xvr, 6 
and soon thereafter he prints a sermon about rebellion 
(Rebellionspredigt) whose theme is: "What a great sin 
rebellion is, we? We see that antipathy has now replaced 
the earlier sympathy. We have to recognize, however, 

that Salzmann could have claimed with a great deal of 
justification that it was the Revolution which had changed 
and not his own attitudes toward revolution. We saw 
earlier that he rejected the principle of revolution in 
the very beginning. When he does so again in 1793, it is 
therefore nothing new. We also saw, furthermore, that in 
Spite of his rejection of the principle of revolution, he 
had been prepared to accept the accomplishments of the 
French Revolution because he regarded it as a kind of last 
resort. What disturbs him so much in 1793 is that instead 
of seeing accomplishments, he sees the French situation 
becoming worse than it was before. It is not, as some 
people claim, that the whole French nation has suddenly 
turned barbaric, he says when the Queen is executed: 

"The people who now sit in the Convention have grabbed 


control with force and cruelty; they have thrown into 
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prison some of the honest and intelligent men who used to 


68 And that is 


sit there, and they have executed others." 
precisely the problem with revolutions. All of this ought 
to teach us, remarks Salzmann the educator, two good 
lessons. The first is "That nothing comes of revolution. 
Unhappy France does not know how it came to revolution. 

It was dreadfully oppressed. The people could not stand 

it any longer; they resisted, sought to lessen the dreadful 
oppression, and at the beginning things went rather well. 
The joy did not last long, however; people who threw the 
baby out with the bath got involved and introduced a far 
more dreadful tyranny than had ever been in France before. 
Now the poor people sit in misery up to their ears and do 
not know what to do 09 And the other lesson to be learned 
is that the time comes when every evil thing receives its 
punishment. The French court was punished for its extravagance 
when the state almost went bankrupt and did not know where 
to turn for help. The oppression of the poorer people 
through the upper classes was punished by the growing hate 
of the former for the latter. The unrest among the people 
was the punishment of the Constituent Assembly, which had 
not contented itself with limiting the nobility and clergy, 
as it could and should have done, but had rather taken 

away their property and even abolished the nobility. fThe 


unity of the European countries against France punished 
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that revolutionary nation for expropriating the possessions 


of the German princes and for saying that all kings were 


The following year it is the atrocities of the 
Terror and civil war which arrest Salzmann'’s attention, 
until finally the fall of Robespierre once again gives him 
hope for a better outcome. Even after the Terror, however, 
he does not let go of the basic insight that, the situation 
in the ancien régime having been what it was, Revolution 
was the last open road toward improvement. But of course 
his emphasis is now upon the terrible misery which Revolution 
prines, and he still claims "that one behaves more wisely 
to bear a small burden and suffer a small hardship than to 
seek right away because of the like to turn things upside 
down. /t 

This examination of Christian Gotthilf Salzmann 
Should convince us that the anti-French sentiments which 
we will meet in the course of this book--and we will meet 
many of them--are not always expressions of basic hostility 
toward the very idea of a French Revolution. Salzmann was 
against revolution; but paradoxically he was also reconciled 
+o the fact that a revolution was necessary, perhaps even 
inevitable in France, and he was prepared to welcome the 
new situation which a successful revolution would bring 


inlo being. When, therefore, he began aitter 1/7¥2 to make 
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statements which sound hostile to the, Baenen or to their 
Revolution, he did so not primarily because he was against 
their effort, but because intentions and results seemed to 
stand in such a contradictory relationship to one another. 

It especially pained him that the French were bent upon 
exporting their revolutionary ideas and upon making conquests. / 
We cannot help but feel that Salzmann, like many 
other men of his time, was not prepared for what happened 
in France. He wanted instant success for the Revolution, 
if there had to be a revolution at all, and he was bitterly 
disappointed when it brought war and hate instead of the 
expected peace and goodwill. We feel that he and others 
like him were more than just a little bit naive. How could 
ed such a swift and complete overthrow of 
an entire social order? Did they not see that the ancien 
régime, both inside France and without, would fight desper- 
ately to maintain itself? It is one thing to hope against 
hope for a successful outcome in such matters, and it is 
quite another thing to expect the best to happen; the one 
whose hopes are rewarded by disaster will be disappointed 
but perhaps aes understanding, maybe even personally 
committed to make the best of a bad job, while the dis- 
appointment of one who expected the best is much more likely 
to be tinged with bitterness and hopelessness. We are 
therefore surely justified in questioning the excessive 


natveté which characterized many German churchmen. Let 
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us be aware, however, that doing so is an entirely different 
thing than blaming them for having been “against"™ the 
Revolution. We should never confuse the bitterness born of 
naiveté with uncaring indifference to the needs of the 
oppressed or with a reactionary refusal to face the demands 
of the present and future. 

Men changed their opinions about the Revolution 
for various reasonse But however varied the motivation, 
the effect was uniform, with the result that we find after 
1792 very few affirmative statements about the French people 
and their Revolution. Jenisch, Campe and Herder all moved 
from affirmation to disavowal, and there is no reason to 
doubt that each one of them represents many others. Nor, 
unfortunately, can we say that the German disavowal was 
always so moderate, so filled with the effort to understand, 
so forgiving for the French people as a whole, as that of 
Salzmann. The disappointment over the turn of events led 
in all too many cases to bitterness and even hate. 

The same Jenisch whose poems we examined earlier 
in this chapter published a third one in 1794, an elegy, 
Threnody on the French Revolution (Threnodie auf die 
Franz6sische Revolution). The first verse refers to his 


earlier poems and also makes clear the mood of this new one: 


"Ts this, O Muse, is this that harp 


which you not long ago did string for me so that I 
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sang of mankind's noblest commencement? The harp 
which inspired me to lofty joy? 

Whence, whence comes the son 

of pain, this fearful tone of mourning? 
Whence the bloody drops, these tears 
dampening every string? Alas? 

my heart is trembling. I hear, I see nothing 


but misery, death and scenes of Hades." 


No one thing alone has brought forth this lament, as far 

as one can see from the poem, but rather all of the depress- 
ing revolutionary events put together. They are all 
mentioned, from the broken promise of the French not to 
Queen, from civil war to the plundering of the churches. 


Jenisch writes, for example, concerning France's civil strife: 


"And France*’s citizens murder France's citizens 

in ever greater haste. The destroyer 

dips the self-sharpened steel in the blood of the 
country's son 

and heaps up horrors without number. 

City fights city, and within the great city, 

street fights street. Perjury, high treason 

are the watchword of their battle. As in the conscience 


of the wicked, sin fights with sin, 
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and vice is quelled only by vice, 


oe 


so France is rent within hersel 


Campe, too, sang a different tune at the end of 
1792 than he had in 1789. Campe’s biographer, J. Leyser, 
reports that Campe was at one time warned in an anonymous” 
brochure that if his ruler did not impose censorship upon 
him and upon another resident of Brunswick, the two 
infamous supporters of the French (such ie the language of 
the brochure) would no longer be able to take spe waite step 
at night. Campe ee his own defense, says Leyser, in 
the booklet To my Fellow Citizens (An meine Mitbtirger) in 
December, 1792. “With regard to ve charge that he had 
extended warmest sompahie’ to the French Revolution, he 
could indicate that ie had been enthusiastic only during 
that early period of the movement when the French people, 
not yet brutalized by factional spirit, demonstrated even 
in the midst of a complete dissolution of all legal 
restrictions that they were upon a peak of justice and love 
of order rarely attained; later he had had only bitter tears 
of indignation when that which was so just in its beginnings, 
So promising in its successes, was turned into a curse for 
all nos by a handful of blood-thirsty Assassivae’? 

That Herder very soon after this month of December, 
1792, also changed his opinion of the Revolution has already 


been implied; for those words about the spirit of the times, 
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about the desirability of the republican form of government, 
about the necessity of non-intervention--those liberal 
sentiments never came before Herder’s contemporaries in 
printed form. The first collection of Letters for the 
Advancement of Humanity, appearing in the spring of 1793, 
omitted all those provocative references to the Revolution 
which we have already examined. Even without further 
corroboration we would have to suspect that Herder's 
earlier convictions underwent a change, but as it happens 
we have evidence to confirm this view. Numerous references 
to the French dot his letters during the coming years. In 
the same month of April, for instance, in which the revised 
version of the first collection of the Letters appeared, 
Herder wrote to F, Jacobi that he had "“siven up as lost the 
New-Franks* unmasked, false freedom." ¢ What caused this 
sudden change is not clear. The timing makes it possible 
that it was the execution of Louis XVI, but if that event 
was decisive, we would nevertheless do well to regard it 
more as the “final straw" than as the only important factor. 
Another letter from December of that year comments upon the 
death of the Queen and shows that (unlike most of the 
theologians whom we will examine) Herder did not appreciate 
the German political situation more as his respect for what 
was happening in France decreased. "The murder of the queen 


of France was dreadful. But Such a woman cannot become a 
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muse under any conditions, even on the scaffold or the cart. 
The Austrian pride and the French brutality against each 
other: there humanity can only quietly eroan."/® This 
Same juxtaposition of antipathy toward the French and also 
toward Germany is seen again in an enigmatic excerpt from a 
letter to the famous Swiss historian Johannes von Muller in 
October, 1796. Herder interrupting himself in midstream, 
wrote: "I, who have always had an antipathy toward the 
nation which has now so disgracefully betrayed, excited, 
unsettled and devastated the world, find this hatred deeply 
rooted within me against my will. If only we Germans would 
amount to something and our princes wouldn't--"/7 And 
finally we will note one further letter, to Gleim, from the 
very last days of the decade and century: "Meanwhile, take 
courage at the end of 1800! Much will be unfolded for us, 
but we should not expect everything. The time of the fall 
accelerates. Bonaparte plays for the highest stakes; may 
it be beneficial for Europe’ The two speeches (to Bonaparte) 
please me very much; they are the language of your unchanged 
heart and beautifully versified. My hate and abhorrence of 
the misery-bringing people is not less than yours; but there 
is now a ferment among the nations. "°° 

After 1792, few German pastors and theologians 
were able to say a good word about the French people or 


their Revolution. Even those who in spite of all their 
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hesitations had been able to affirm the Revolution as an 
unfortunately necessary event eventually had to disavow 
anarchy, Civil war, and aggression. Very few people, after 
1792, were able to affirm the one and deny the other at 
the same time. For the great majority of German churchmen 
the rejection of anarchy and civil war was therefore also 
the rejection of the Revolution and. usually of the French 
people as well. However, it clearly did not require the 
Terror and the execution of the King to convince all the 
protestant pastors; some were completely against the 
Revolution from the very beginning. Johann Otto Thiess, 
for instance, a preacher in Hamburg whom we would hardly 
reckon among the finest in his profession, included the 
following passage in a sermon contained in a collection 
published already in 1790. In this sermon on Matthew 23: 
34-39, Thiess finds it possible to compare Paris (he clearly 
means Paris although he does not mention it by name) with 
the Jerusalem upon which Jesus proclaimed judgment. He 
works toward this end by asking after he had explained 
the text, whether it can be applied to his hearers. The 
answer is in the affirmative. The inhabitants of large 
cities (like Hamburg) often demonstrate the immoral behavior 


of Jerusalem's inhabitants. 


I thought that history had long ago proven that this 


is true of some, precisely of the largest foreign 
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capital city, and I fear that the history of our time 
will make this clearer than we had wanted to see. 

That there in this neighboring foreign country which 
has brought over our borders so much foolishness and 
So much deceit, so much frivolity and absurdity, even 
through its refugees, even through its garbage, and 
which has even driven from our rural huts the happy 
innocence of morality; that there in eee ee 
surely say unhappy?--foreign country, the dirtiest and 
most outrageous poverty is so dominant as afflicting 
and ie consuming sources rush torrentially; like a 
forest stream, through all the provinces; that there 
the capital city attracts to itself and devours 
Semaine like an insatiable glutton; that also there, 
even in front of the most dazzling palaces, poverty; 
starving and naked, slinks by and then gets lost in 
the darkest latrines and ends awfully in the most 
secret misery; that there the torch of rebellion and 
revolt waves wildly and throws its blood-red glimmer 
far beyond the borders; that cruelties which could 
scarcely be seen buted to the coarsest barbarians are 
practiced boldly without fear of punishment by this 
nation which is so pretentious of fineness of feeling, 
of moral education; if this aw een more that history 


tells is the dark history ot our time which many a 
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person in his narrowness and selfishness would like to 
present asthe history of the Enlightenment, is not all 
of this the history of the Jewish people and of the 
capital of the Jewish nation at the time of our Lord, 
as if revived again?et 
If some men feel that way about the Revolution 
during its relatively peaceful and bloodless early months, 
it is not difficult to imagine how they must have felt 
during the Terror, or perhaps just after the declaration 
of war or the death of the King. During those times sermons 
and other writings express shock, horror and disgust--as 
well, as we will see later, as no small measure of self- 
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satisfaction. Konsistorialrat Zollner, 


for instance, 
called the execution of Louis XVI an example, “which in its 
abomination as well as instructive warning is unexceeded~in 
frightfulness not only, let me say, in our age, in our 
continent, in Christianity, but in the whole history of the 
human Haein? When Johann Ludwig Ewald said in 1793 that 
one Should not despair of France's eventual recovery from 
her ET that was, for that time, a rather strongly 
pro-French utterance: The tone expressed by Heinrich 
Philipp Conrad Henke, Church historian and professor in 


Helmstedt, was the more usual one. He opened his Busstags 


(day of repentance) sermon in 1794 with the following words: 
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There will be no one among ies beloved congregation, 
who has not been affected, amazed by the most awful 
events of our days, by that series of incidents of 
brutal and wild exhuberance reported to us from one 
of the previously most flourishing and famous kingdoms 
of the world, no one who has not felt anxious alarm 
because of the consequences. What we have for many 
years heard about the horrible desolation which has 
been caused in that kingdom by an unhappily deluded, 
unread people, by evil corrupters and tyrannical 
rulers, through knavish tricks and traitorous practices 
of all sorts . . « what we have heard most recently 
about a very violent newly-begun abuse of and assault 


upon all of society's institutions of religion, 


all of this, says Henke, can make us anxious, it can cause 
us to fear "that such deplorable corruption; such degener- 
ation and illness of a whole great nation will also sneak 
over to us, "89 Fortunately, though, not everyone became 
as coarse as Christoph Gottlieb Steinbeck, .ministerial 
candidate from Gera (the following passage does not come 
from a sermon, for which we can be grateful): “Yes, 
indeed. The only prayer which the French still have is: 
don't get caught: Do what you wants help yourself as well 
as you can; kill if it helps yous; throw down the nearest, 


most pleasing woman if you feel the urge; steal what you 
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can get when you need its lie and deceive as much as you 
can--only don’t get caught, then it doesn't mean anything, 
then you don’t need to worry, "26. 

Such ugly, fanatic hate as that expressed by 
Steinbeck was not the rule during those years, but Henke's 
disgust and his condemnation of the whole French people 
spring out at us time and again from the texts of the 
period. In comparison, words of compassion in the years 
during and immediately after the Terror come seldom enough 
to be surprising and gratifying when they are found. 
Heinrich Carl Alexander Hanlein asked in his sermon of 
thanksgiving for the Peace of Basel: "Who can think without 
tears of compassion about the suffering of that people who, 
oppressed by unbearable burdens, broke loose from its bonds 
and in this breaking loose inflicted upon itself such 
terrible and bloody wounds , wounds which only the future 
through wise laws, loyal government, and virtuous public 
spirit will be able to hearen?? H&nlein meant it as a 
rhetorical question, but he should not have. Compassion 
was not something which flowed freely in the 1790's; for 
many men it did not flow at all. 

When a friend of the Revolution looks for fellow- 
friends among the churchmen in Germany after 1792, he must 
learn to accept with thanksgiving those men like Hanlein 


who did not rage against it but merely looked upon the whole 
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affair with some understanding sorrow. For after 1792 prac- 
tically no one dared’to say that he apvoroved of the Revolu- 
tion for political, social, or humanitarian reasons. Some 
of the men who looked at the Revolution from a Srimariy 
theological point of view may not have been able to reject 
it out of hand, since it is difficult for one both to name 
God as the cause of something and to say that that something 
ought not to bef But those with a theological viewpoint 
will be examined a little later. At the present let it be 
noted that with very few exceptions no churchmen after 
1792 epxressed approval of the Revolution for social or 
political reasons. One could verhaps consider Andreas Riem 
an exception. This gentleman sang the following hymn in 


1796: 


France's republic surpasses everything that the most 
audacious hope can expect, the wildest imagination 


can wish, and that can surprise the observer of history. 


Internally France comes close to perfection in its 
constitution along with a constant, unswerving system 
of true politics. Its constitution is completed, 
accepted by the army and as good as sanctioned by the 
state. Moderation and goodness characterize the 
government most honorably. It is not terrorism, as 


many said, which brines further energy to the victorious 
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armies of the republic, but firm, republican courage 


which leads them through all dangers to victory.°® 


These sentiments are beyond all doubt exceptional. Whether, 
however, we can allow Riem to stand as an exception to the 
rule among protestant churchmen is an entirely different 
matter. Riem had been, it is true, a reformed preacher in 
Berlin, but he resigned as preacher in 1789 because of the 
Prussian Religionsedict. He was later (1793) banned from 
Prussia because of his political writings, but the important 
thing for us is that he was an extreme representative of 
enlightenment religion who moved beyond Christianity? and 
who therefore falls outside of the primary interests of this 
book. 

Throughout this work we will attempt to note in 
the appropriate places what theologians managed to express 
sentiments which differed from those of the majority of their 
comrades. There can be, of course, no question of any 
claim to have found all of the exceptions to the general 
rule, but one who did not escape notice was Friedrich 
Schleiermacher. One of the letters of this young man to his 
father says things that very few other theologians seem to 
have said.- We must bear in mind that it was written in 
February, 1793, after the execution of the King but still 
before the worst of the Terrors there was still ample time 


for Schleiermacher to change his mind about the Revolution. 
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But for 1793, and even for the decade as a whole, this was 


an exceptional letter, and we will therefore quote from it 


at length. Schleiermacher was 24 years old when it was 


written, and he was serving at the time as a tutor for the 


Dohna family who were members of the Prussian nobility. 


If other things had not stood in the way, Schleiermacher 


told his father; 


I would have spoken with you recently of that which 
occupied me completely then and which is still often 
in my mind, namely the unhappy death of the French 
king. I do not know why it is that I have not yet 
spoken with you about these matters, but now the 

whole thing occupies metoodeeply. Openly, as I 
always express my opinions to you, I am not ashamed 

to admit to you that I love the French Revolution as 

a whole very much, although as you doubtless expect 

of me, without praising at the same time everything 
which human passions and exaggerated ideas have done 
and everything which simply cannot be approved even 
though it may seem in the course of events to have been 
unavoidable, and even more without the fatal deception 
of wishing for an imitation of the Revolution and of 
wanting to treat everything just alike--I have loved 


it truly and impartially, but this has filled my whole 
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soul with sorrow because I view the good king as most 
innocent and heartily detest all barbarism. But I 
have been almost as angry at the way I have heard so 
many people pass judgment on the affair as I have been 
angry about the affair itself. Many damn the deed 
only because he is an anointed head; others excuse it 
with politics, and their abhorrence has to do only 
with the decorum which was lacking, and other distorted 
judgments like that. I have often conducted myself 
like the voice of the prophet in the wilderness, , 
things have also gone just that way for me. When I 
have held up before the people the truth that no 
politics in the world justifies murder and that it is 
infamous to damn a man against whom nothing Ha weer 
proved, then they have had no ears. When, however, I 
have confronted them with the falseness of their 
reasons by saying that, if the death penalty in general 
is something legitimate and if Louis violated something 
which deserved it according to the law, then his 
having been anointed did not stand in the way of his 
condemnation; when I told them that decorum is basically 
only a little thing and that it makes no difference 
who cut his hair off, then they want to cross themselves 
and bless themselves and claim that I am entirely 


without feeling. The whole French affair has been 
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like this for me a thousand times over. Because I 
cannot keep from challenging according to my best 
knowledge and conscience the partiality and one- 


Sidedness of men and from giving them here and there 


somepractical—instruction in the audiatur et altera 


pars, I spoil things with everyone, and I, poor man 
that I am, who seldom have an opinion about particular 
things and even less can entirely belong to one party, 
am considered by the democrats to be an upholder of 
despotism and a supporter of the old routine, by the 
hot-heads to be a politician who hangs his coat 
according to the wind and won't commit himself, by 

the royalists to be a Jacobin and by the clever people 


90 


to be a silly man whose tongue is too long." 


Schleiermacher's father, as the answer to this letter 
shows, 7~ did not share his son's “love” for the Revolution, 
and Schleiermacher, who undoubtedly knew this, took some 
pains to make his position appear as innocent as ressible 
("I, poor man that Iam. . ."$). But his confession of 
love for the Revolution, especially when one sonsidene that 
it might have been even stronger ina letter, for instance, 
to a friend who shared his feelings, is in itself enough 

to put Schleiermacher worlds away from the overwhelming 
majority of churchmen who printed sermons or essays about 


the Revolution in the middle 1790‘%s. It is not at all clear 
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why Schleiermacher approved of the Revolution as much as 
he did, although a suggestion or two will be given later 
in this book. The important thing for us at the moment is 
not only to note his basic affirmation of it, but to see 
that he was able to hold on to that affirmation at a time 
when most men were no longer able to do so. He was, in 
other words, able to differentiate between the Revolution 
aS an event with positive and far-reaching significance 
and the unfortunate but, taking a longer view, temporary 
social disruption which accompanied it. Very few churchmen, 
as far as we know, were able to do this. We would feel 
better about those pastors and theologians if they had 
shared some of Schleiermacher's discriminatory powers. We 
wish, for instance, that more of them had said in their 
sermons that anarchy, senseless killing and looting, wars 
of conquest, and other such things were certainly wrong; 
but hat one must not lose sight of the unhappy conditions 
which had existed also under the ancien régime. We wish 
that they had reminded their congregations and readers 
that the Revolution wanted to bring about and given time 
could bring about a new and better French society, and that 
this, not chaos, was the goal of the leaders of the 
Revolution. Instead of saying this, however, all too many 
men talked as if the Terror had been the real goal of the 


Revolution from the very beginning. 
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There were theological factors involved in the 
appraisal of the Revolution which most men made, and we will 
try to examine some of them later. Now, however, we must 
look at one non-theological factor which is perhaps of 
importance when one asks why so few men reacted as 
schleiermacher did to the execution of the King and to 
the other dark moments of the Revolution's history. We 
must not forget that Schleiermacher exhibited that power 
of discrimination between good and bad, between basic 
intention and accidental by-products in a personal letter. 
Those remarks were certainly not intended fcr publication. 
Had his father not saved that letter, we would not know 
that Schleiermacher at one time felt that waye And this 
should lead us to ask whether other men perhaps felt as 
Schleiermacher did, men whose letters were not preserved 
and later published. For there is an important factor 
which needs to be considered here, and that is the matter 
of censorship in the German states. That we have, as the 
coming chapters will show, an overwhelming proportion of 
anti-Revolutionary sermons, books, essays, and so forth, 
all of which were easily published throughout the 1790's, 
is not at all surprising. One would generally have had 
no problem orinting material antagonistic toward the 
Revolution. But if censorship was actively practiced, it 


may not be possible to conclude from the absence of 
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pro-Revolutionary literature that there was a corresponding 
absence of pro-Revolutionary sentiment. 

There are hints that the overwhelmingly hostile 
tone of the texts available to us may in fact not represent 
accurately the true divisisn of theological opinion of the 
time. Some of the German opponents of the Revolution, for 
instance, considered that many theologians were in the 
enemy camp. We find in the conservative Revolutions-~ 
Almanach, in an article "On German Democratic Spirit and 
German Jacobins" ("Ueber Deutschen Democratengeist, und 
Deutsche Jacobiner"), the following passage: "As much as 
I have been able to meet old and younger theologians of 
modern cut, that much I have found among them democrats 
and supporters of the French Revolution. In catholic 
countries especially among the secular priests, the 
seminarians and students; in the protestant countries 
everywhere, even in ® * ® among some (not all) chaplains." 
The author believes that their affirmation of the Revolution 
is easily explained: “The catholic followers would like 
to have wives like the new French, and the protestants 
would like to have roles to play also, for nothing is 
prouder and more egotistical than such a revolutionary 


nn? A Similar passage, but more valuable for us 


clergyma 
since names are mentioned, is contained in a letter from 


the Swiss Johann Georg Muller to his brother, the historian 
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Johannes von Muller. J. G. Muller complains in this letter 
at some length about the unhappy theological situation in 


the revolutionary era. He is especially displeased with 


the extreme enlightener Karl Friedrich Bahrat?? and also 


with the Eichhorn mentioned about, who, says Muller, 
continues in Bahrdt's footsteps in a deistic-rationalistic 


ou 


In comparison 
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(mis)interpretation of the Old Testament. 
ve, 


with these men such others as Semler’”, Morus and 


Wichaelis?@ are called orthodox and timid enlighteners, and 
finally Koppe 7? and Corroai?? are mentioned as being infected 
by the same enlightenment virus. iUller then continues: 

"The French Revolution came and came rightly for these 
theologians, for it is noteworthy that they all were also 
creat eulogists of it. I would wager that if the French 

were to come to Jena, Halle or Gdéttingen, the theologians 
would all be on their side and would joyfully publicly 
persecute the religion which fed them before. This is 
especially the case in Upper Saxony; the theologians in 

other areas only hop along behind. 710° Who were “these 
theologians" whom MUller mentions? Does he mean Bahrdt and 
Eichhorn, plus other men like them, or does he mean to 
include specifically Morus, Michaelis, Semler, Koppe and 
Corrodi? Eichhorn had been'at Jena until 1788, but after 


that he was at Gottingen along with Michaelis. Koppe was 


also active in that area. Bahrdt'*s center of activity was 
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Halle, and Semler was a professor there. By Upper Saxony 
Muller probably intends to refer to Halle. The whole matter 
is confused more by the fact that of these men, only 
Eichhorn was still living in 1794 when MUller wrote this 
letter: Bahrdt had died in 1792, as had Morus; Corrodi 
had died in 1793, and Semler, Michaelis and Koppe had died 
in 1791. Miller probably did have grounds for making his 


charges, although we cannot confirm their validity for 
each of the men. The aforementioned book by Eichhorn? ?t 
would hardly serve in itself to qualify him as a eulogist 
of the Revolution, but he at least treated it sympathetically. 


Semler’s approval of some of the Revolution's actions is on 
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record, and Michaelis was one of the theologians of the 


time who affirmed the possibility of revolution in his 
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ethics. With Karl Friedrich Bahrdt the question is more 


difficult. Bahrdt is known as a decided proponent of the 
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French Revolution, yet as one historian notes, it is not 


at all easy to classify him politically since he never 
systematically developed his political ideas, 2° Although 


he was in favor of some of the liberal-democratic ideals 
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represented by the Revolution, and although he seems to 


have regarded it as the result of despotic pressures which 


eventually became too great for the subjects to endure, 1°! 


he also Jet himself be Seen aS an opponent of any revolu- 


108 


tionary principle. Valjavec may be right when he says 
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that Bahrdt's revolutionary ideas were not clearly expressed 


109 Muller's letter, to 


out of censorship considerations. 
return to that subject, is in any case somewhat puzzling: 
on the one hand it links theologians of the German Enlighten- 
ment with pro-Revolutionary sentiments, and its author is 
certain that this connection was still at hand in 1794. On 
the other hand the men whom MUller mentions are with a 
Single exception already dead, and it is not easy to 
document any pro-Revolutionary sentiments which most of 
them may have had before they died. 

We must take into consideration the fact that some 
politically conservative authors would have read anything 
but radically anti-French sentiments as being pro-Revolutionary; 
some men would not have recognized a discriminating evaluation 
between good and bad in the Revolution for what it was, but 
would have branded anyone who made such evaluations as a 
democrat and a traitor. Schleiermacher's letter which we 
quoted above witnesses to this possibility. It is impossible 
to tell how large a part this kind of mentality played in 
forming the opinions held by WUller and the Aner anonymous 
author. Nevertheless they thought that some theologians, 
still in 1794, looked upon the Revolution with favor,+1° 
and it is tempting to believe them, for it is as a matter 


of fact very hard to believe that the sentiment against the 


Revolution in the middle 1790's could be as overwhelming 
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as the printed documentation leads one to believe. But we 
are moving here into the realm of possibility, and we must 
take care not to confuse possibility with probability or 
certainty. 

That the practice of censorship in the German 
Empire could have made difficult the publication of 
positive evaluations of the Revolution is beyond all doubt. 
Even if the censorship was somewhat liberally administered, 
enough of a threat existed to make many authors or would-be 
authors nervous. Already before the Revolution a big step 
toward stricter control had been taken in Prussia. 17868 
saw WSliner's Religionsedikt and a subsequent edict covering 
censorshipe <A prince who wished to do so could clearly 
interpret quite broadly the statement which said that the 
intention of the censorship was to control “what is contrary 
to the general principles of religion, against the state, 
and contrary to both moral and civil order. . will The 
early years of the Revolution brought forth censorship 
measures in other lands: "The tightened censorship regula- 
tions were directed at first especially toward seditious 
writings: thus in Saxony a regulation of September ll, 
1790, in Wurttemberg an edict of Ways 1791, and a re- 
institution of the censorship of political publications. 
In January, 1790, Joseph II recalled all previous censorship 


regulations, including the freedom from censorship of 
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Vienna. In Bavaria the censorship edict of 1769 was 
renewed, "14 As thé international situation became more 
strained, the Emperor felt it necessary to take steps. On 
Dec. 3, 1791, Leopold circulated a note among all of the 
"Kreise" (the Empire was divided into ten “circles") in 
which the Kreisausschreibende Ftirsten (the princes who 


stood at the head of each Kreis) were urged in turn to 


remind the members of their Kreise of their responsibilities, 


in order that the dissemination of all writings and 
principles which foment rebellion and unrest, 
especially those through which the overthrow of +he 
present constitution or the disturbance of the public 
peace is furthered, might be most carefully prevented, 
also carefully guarded against, through attentive 
oversight over the originators, authors, and dissemina- 
tors, through their sharp punishment and through stern 
confiscation of such domestic and foreign writings with 
eventual mutual effects, so that public unrest and 
rebellions might not take place anywhere in the empire 
but rather that each man might be held in proper 
obedience and be emphatically induced to be satisfied 
with that which unqualified consequent administration 


of justice brings with At «4-4 113 


In the last analysis, however, much depended upon the 
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individual ruler who could be either more or less lenient 
in his enforcement of censorship regulations. No matter 
what happened elsewhere, Leopold's directive certainly did 
not remain without effect in Prussia. In February, 1792, 
Frederick William expressed his complete agreement with 
Leopold*’s views, his unhappiness with the prevailing 
censorship practices in the kingdom, and his strong desire 
that those practices immediately be improved. 1 Of 
particular interest to us is an order of February 4th to 
the Cabinet Minister von Finkenstein. In it the King took 
the Justice Department to task for not doing a better job 
of keeping the book censors in line; every minister of 
that department would henceforth be responsible to him if 
the censors should not do their job. Then the King 
continued: "The same holds for the head of the Department 
of the Clergy if he does not keep his literary enlighteners 


among the theologians under stricter surveillance, because 


these cause the greatest damage."*+ The flood of documents 


brought forth by the King's actions of early February give 
ample witness on the one hand to the henceforth much 
stricter enforcement of the censorship regulations, and on 
the other to the identification of the fight against 
revolution with that of the fight against “AUfkldrung. "216 


This pressure for stricter censorship in 1792 may probably 


be regarded as typical for the situation in the Empire as 
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We will never know how many books either were not 
written, or, having been written, could nct be published 
because of censorship. But the censorship regulations 
definitely had an effect. It is an amazing fact that we 
can document this effect for four of the theologians whose 
approval of the French Revolution we have especially noted. 
This will cause us never to underestimate the inhibitive 
power of the censor's watchful eye. 

Jenisch was one of those four. His enthusiastic 
response to the events of i7g91 8 did not escape notice. 
We know from a document out of the year 1792 that he had 
been called upon the carpet, and it is highly probable 
that he had tried to justify the poem he had written at 
the outbreak of the Revolution by pointing out the dif*erence 
between the Revolution at that early hopeful stage and the 
Revolution in its later development. Von Finkenstein and 
-v. Alvensleben of the Ministry, however, in a note to v. 
Schrétter of the Kammergericht (highest court) dated 
November 27, 1792, rejected Jenisch's efforts to justify 
his “Ode on the present Situation in France." “We cannot, 
however, accept the reasons he presents as sufficient. 
Whether the ode was written in 1789 or now, it contains 
ir poetic enthusiasm much of a seditious and inflammatory 
119 


spirit, and it deserved punishment even in 1789." The 


Ministry then listed some of the offensive passages, 
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including the following which we quoted when we examined 


Jenisch's ode: 


Kings* thrones are trembling etc. 

Flee, flee tyrants: your thrones quake 
when right and freedom, your enemies, arise, 
then fear your recompense. 

Greed of your ancestral pride etc. 

Forward then, folk etc. 


The German hears it etce 


These passages, said v. Finkenstein and v. Alvensileben, “are 
with regard to the time and the nation generally, always and 
everywhere punishable.” And therefore the following order 

was necessary: "Therefore you must seriously and emphatically 
reprimand Jenisch for the improper and seditious content of 
this ode and warn him with the unfailing punishment of 
dismissal not to allow himself to be guilty of such 


indiscretion again, wt@° 


Whether Jenisch's next poem was a 
product of this warning, of personal conviction, or of both, 
we can be sure that his threnody**+ which appeared a year 
later did not displease the Ministry as much as the earlier 
poem. 

The censorship, however, did not only affect those 
men who had written something which offended the censors; 


the very possibility of censorship made some men quite uneasy 


about setting pen to paper. 
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Friedrich Schleiermacher was one prospective author who 
was concerned with the possibility. He had evidently 
mentioned his concern in a letter to his uncle Samuel 
Ernst Timotheus Stubenrauch ,~“* perhaps using it as an 
excuse to put off publishing his first philosophical 
treatises, for on the 20th of June, 1792, Stubenrauch 
(underestimating his nephew's theological interests?) 


wrote: 


This leads me to the point in your letter at which 
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you complain about the censorship restrictions.--But 


do you have cause to complain about the present situ- 


ation because of your philosophical essays? I really 


don’t think so. For there are actually only the three 


points at which censorship has become stricter again: 


that nothing should be written against religion, | 


morals, and the state. With regard to the first point, 


it certainly seems that religion and the orthodox 


system are unfortunately considered synonymous. But 


as much as I know about you, you have never had any 


desire to write in the theological field; you certainly 


will not write against morality, and philosophical 


discussions about freedom will surely pass the censor 


without difficulty.--Therefore, I cannot consider this 


excuse for further delay of your essays as valid 
L235 


e e e 
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This letter confirms that the censorship was becoming 
stricter in the spring and summer of 1792 andthat prospective 
authors were not unaware of that fact. 

Herder also had his worries about censorship, 
and he himself felt the power of the censor's red pencil. 
His biographer Haym writes that because of the censor 
Herder originally wished to publish the Letters away from 
Berlin. 2@+ In March, 1793, Herder wrote to Heyne: “It 
is an extraordinary time: one does not know what he is 
allowed to write, and yet an honest man will hardly write 
so very plainly and coarsely what he is supposed to write. "t*9 
Later that year another letter--this time to Gleim-- 
revealed that censorship had not only been a threat, but 
had actually been applied. It is the Letters which were 
affected, a collection which in its revised form was by no 
means so “dangerous" for Germany as the first draft which 
we examined above. On December 6 Herder wrote: "The 
Letters are forbidden in Austria because of the excerpts 
from Frederick. The contrast with Joseph, his principles, 
etces 18 too obvious; however, it doesn't matter at all. 
They have been read everywhere with approval, and that is 
enough for me. "226 

Campe, finally, was another of the theologians 


whom we have already discussed who experienced censorship 


difficulties at this time. His troubles had already begun 
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in 1791, and even before that his writings in opposition 
to Wéliner's Religionsedikt and in favor of the French 
Revolution had earned him numerous enemies.-“¢ The matter 
reached its most serious proportions, however, in March, 
1792. In that month Campe, who was the owner of a large 
and successful publishing company in Brunswick, was called 
before Duke Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand, who wished to discuss 
the censorship question with him. ‘The Duke had, it seems, 
recently been ‘in Berlin, and pressure had been exerted 
upon him there to do something about Campe.e The Berliners 
were unhappy with the author because of his enthusiasm for 
the Revolution and because of his religious views (we will 
see later that the fight against the Revolution and the 
fight against the Enlightenment tended to and did in fact 
merge in the 1790's). The Duke showed Campe an imperial 
decree concerning censorship, a decree which the Duke 
himself was supposed to publish in that part of Germany, 
and he asked Campe how he could make it known if others 
might be able to say that Brunswick itself was where men 
Sinned the most against the new decree. The Duke then set 
up a commission to investigate the matter and to make 
recommendations, and this commission ordered Campe either 
to stay away from matters with theological or political 


content or to handle them in such a way that no one would 


take offense; he was ordered, furthermore, to withhold all 
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criticism of neighboring governments, especially that of 
Prussia. Campe then appealed to the Duke, saying that he 
could not accept such conditions but offering instead to 
sell his company and to emigrate. The Duke thereupon left 
him free to act in accordance with his reason and conscience, 
but he did so in the hope that Campe would do everything 
possible to prevent the Duke from having to take sterner 
measures. 

The point of this story is not that Campe won his 
battle and that the problem of censorship was therefore not 
a serious one. On the contrary, that this could happen in 
Brunswick shows precisely how serious the problem was, for 
Brunswick was one of the best governed of all the German 
States, and its Duke (Campe himself held him in very great 
esteem) enjoys the reputation of having been a “model ruler. "128 
If this could happen in one of the most progressive of the 
German states, it is not difficult to imagine how strictly the 
censorship must have been observed in other, less "enlightened" 
states. Campe was, furthermore, well-known, and he must 
have wielded a great deal of power because of his publishing 
companys he therefore had weapons with which to fight. It 
takes little imagination, however, to see that it must have 
been an entirely different thing for a weak, unknown and 
unimportant pastor to try to resist the pressures of Vienna, 


of Berlin, or of his own capital.?°? When, therefore, we 
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find very few voices after 1792 who express ane sympathy to 
say nothing of love, for the French Revolution, we must 
remain aware of the practice of censorship. There may have 
been those who still approved but who could not publish 
their views. It would be good to have more letters, for 
men surely said things in them that they could not publish. 
It is hard to imagine, for instance, that the censors would 
have let pass the following passage from a letter by 
Schleiermacher, written at the time of the Pillnitz Declara- 
tion: “France is just as interesting to me as it can 
possibly be to you, and I would certainly like to know what 
the three high heads gathered now in Dresden (or rather 
those who have taken over the effort of thinking for these 
three men) have hatched up against the good people. God 
damn their despotic projects."17° When all is said and 
sones however, it would hardly change our basic analysis 
of the whole situation even if we did have more letters. 
It is not only because of censorship that we find so little 
approval of the Revolution after the enthusiasm of the 
early years: the bloodshed during the Terror, the execu- 
tion of the King, the war, the hate directed against the 
Church, all of these things took their toll, and most of 
the men who had at first praised the Revolution later 


parted company with it. Most Germans would have refused 


to write in approval of it even had the censorship laws 
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allowed itt That Herder, Campe and Jenisch all made 
statements hostile to the Revolution after their initial 


affirmation of it gives adequate witness to this fact. 


C. The theological interpretations. 


We have seen that not all the German protestant 
theologians felt called upon to look at the French Revolu- 
tion from a “theological” point of view. Some, especially 
in the Revolution's early years, were content to welcome it 
or reject it on "secular" grounds; that is, they were able 
to evaluate it without recourse to theological language. 
This does not mean that such men were not theologians, that 
they did not also, at other times, use theological categor- 
ies, or that in talking as they did they did something 
which should be illegitimate for a theologian. One could 
well remain a theologian even while seeing the Revolution 
primarily in human terms, welcoming it perhaps as progress 
for the French toward overcoming their pveoeud WieeEys 
such an interpretation might even have been "theological" 
although it was couched in secular language. But in the 
course of this book, especially in the third chapter, we 
will see that most men during the decade as a whole did 
not interpret the Revolution merely or even primarily as an 
event with political or social or international importance. 


Especially when it came time to draw a "moral" from the 
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whole unhappy episode, when one felt obliged to learn a 
lesson and “apply" it to Germany, most men had to begin 
talking about religion and morality. Some men, however, 
saw the Revolution from beginning to end as one, great; 
eminently theological event. They saw, in other words, 
not only or not primarily the action of men in the Revolu- 
tion but especially the action of God. It is this theologi- 
cal interpretation of the political phenomenon of revolution 
to which we now turn our attention, but as we do so the 
reader should remember that a fuller discussion of some of 
the same themes will be found in the third chapter. 

There are perhaps three main ways in which one 
can conceive of the action of God in history: to use 
traditional theological language, one may think of God 
prophetically or providentially or apocalyptic- 
Sxchupatoe neatly: No one of these may be thought to exclude 
either of the others, but each has its own special emphasis. 
Prophetic thought is not first and foremost interested in 
fore-telling something, in seeing into the future, but in 
pointing out God's initiating and ruling action in the 
historical events of a period. This is what the Old Testament 
prophets did; they believed that God was bringing about 
certain historical events, and they usually thought that 
judgment was the purpose of his action. The doctrine of 


providence, on the other hand, points less to God's 
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initiation of historical events than to his direction of 
them; the providential God is the one who has a plan for 
the world, who directs it over the long course of history 
towards a goal, who preserves and protects men through 
and within natural and human dangers. And finally there is 
the possibility of an apocalyptic and/or eschatalogical view 
of God's action; here the emphasis lies upon the goal of 
history, the end of all things which his action is bringing 
about. This action is perhaps sudden, perhaps frightful; 
at any rate it marks a dramatic culmination of history 
beyond which whatever comes will have an entirely different 
character than that which wert before. 

There were protectent rastors and theologians 
in Germany whe interpreted the Franch Revolution in each 
of these three ways. Let us now look at a few examples, 
beginning with the apocalyptic-eschatalogical view. 

It could probably be shown that through the 
centuries since the death of Christ some many or few 
theologians have been ready to interpret every historical 
turning-point as the eschaton, the end-time. It would 
have been quite puzzling had this not been the case for 
the French Revclution, for it was a historical disrur¢tion 
of the first magnitude. Surprise is spared us, however, 
for such voices were not missing. The interpretations of 


the times ranged occasionally into the sphere of the 
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fantastic, but they cid not necessarily do so. Frobably 
many men felt that they were living through a special kind 
of periods they realized that they were experiencing a sort 
of historical water-sned whether they would have expressed 
this in explicitly theological terms or not. Eut there 
were numerous men who did see the events in an explicitiy 
theological way. There were first those who saw them 
“prophetically" ir a different sense of the term than that 
used above; they believed that they had been prophesied in 
the Bible and especially in the books of Daniel and 
Revelation. This kind of “prophetic” interpretation need 
not but often does involve a hope for and an expectation 
of "the End," and it is therefore in order to discuss it 
here. 

Cne man who saw the Revolution this way was the 
pastor Christian Gottlob Thube. Thube had already come 
upon the scene with prophecies in 1775, saying that within 
15 years there would be a great revolution and an apostasy 
from Christianity. After the French Revolution vegan he 
of course did not fail to remind his contemporaries of 
that earlier prophecy: “Now these fifteen years have past. 
They came to an end in 1790. An essential piece of the 
whole picture would be absent if I failed now to recall 
that sermon and to show the fulfillment of my prophecy. "174 


The French Revolution, however, with all its atrocities and 
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denial of God does not complete that prophecy; the worst is 
yet to come: "The prophets speak now and then of a certain 
Day of Vengeance, when the Lord will deliver his own 
through a great battle and make room for his kingdom on 
earth. On that day, many kings of the world with their 
armies will be sathered together, some in the land of 
Israel], some in the land of Edom; and all of these armies 
will be struck down in dreadful thunder and lightning by 
a fiery rain of brimstone. Probably this will take place 
in 18 6133 on the 15th of June; thus there are still fully 
forty years until this dreadful event .wt3# 
Cne of the difficulties of this kind of biblical 
interpretation--that through it one can prove virtually 
whatever one wishes--was exemplified beautifully and 
humorously by a contemporary observer of efforts like 
these of Thube. In a short article in a theological 


jourral he described the prophecies of two men: 


In spite of the excellent endeavors of a Herder and an 
Bichhorn to throw light on the Apocalypse, a very clear 
rrophecy of the French Revolution was recently dis- 
covered in the 13th chapter by a man who had read and 
very much approved the works of both. Verses 1 to 13 
contain a description of the French republic, the 

beast that rises out of the sea... The dragon 


which the whole earth worshirs and no one dares to 
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fight is the French people which, according to verses 
5, 6, and 7; defies all princes and the divinity, 


drives all priests from the land, yes even fights the 


Fope himself and defeats him... . But have patience, 


it will not last forever! The monarchy will be re- 
y 


established." 


The author of the article compares the work of this opponent 
of the Revolution with that of another preacher: "As 
Clearly as this author explains the French Revclution and 
its wickedness from this text, a preacher in Ch. near W. 
sees the final fate of all kings and despots proclaimed in 
the same place and is- deeply sorry for the good father of 
his country because he cannot exclude him from the general 
corruption which will envelop all crcwned heads.--The heast 
that rises out of the sea is the coalition against France. 
One does not krow how seriously to take the conclusion of 
this article, but there is little doutt that it places a 
finger on a sensitive nerve in the Germany of the 1790's: 
"The first explanation was vresented by a preacher to his 
really enlightened Consistory--and his work was approved 
and he himself was rewarded with a lucrative post. The 
author of the second was disnissed and--sent to the insane 
asylum; Would it not have heen better tc brine the iwo men 


together?! 


ui 36 
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Not all the men who saw the revolutionary period 


with the eyes of those expecting the end cf the world were 


able to place the events of the time so easily into the 
context of God's whole plan. Magnus Friedrich Roos, for 
instance, was certain that the times were eschatalogically 
conditioned, but he was hesitant about making explicit the 
specific role of the Revolution within the total movement 
toward the coming end. 138 Bven the more fantastic elements 
of the interpretations of history by Thube and others like 
him should not blind us, however, to the genuine theological 
concerns which moved them. Fredictions concerning the near 
cf the world, designations of living persong or conten- 
porary institutions as the Antichrist, these things have 


recurred so often during the history of the Church that we 


extravarcant and 


Ne 


are tempted to dismiss them as examples of 


illeritimate speculation. After all, none of the predictions 


\- 


of the ear send Of the World: Mave: Vet: Come rues fut. ar 


this apocalyptic-eschatalogical strain has surfaced again 


and again in the history of Christian thought, there must 


be a reason for it, and that reason is probably to be found 
First of all in the simple observation that such eschatalogical 


thovgeht plays an important part in the biblical accounts 
from which the history of Christian thought draws its impetus. 
“here may always ve the danger that some theologians will 


look at events entirely "theologically," that they will see 
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only the religious side to events, neglecting entirely the 
social, economic and political factors underlying them. But 
there have always been theologians who have understood L&~ be 
be their task, after taking those factors seriously, to ask 
the further question: what do these events mean in the 

total scheme of things? They have wanted to know what part 
God was playing in them. Perhaps no “biblical" theologian 
will ever be able to escape confronting such questions. At 
the time of the Revolution one theological movement was 
being born wnich, more than any other movement of the time, 
attempted to see what God was up to: this was the Erweckung, 
the “Awakening.” Although during our period it was still 
relatively small in comparison with the theological 
Enlishtenment, the Awakening was by no means unimportant; 

it was later to become a powerful historical force by virtue 
of its connections with the political thought of the Restor- 
ation. t?? Two of the theologians of the Awakening who 
considered the Revolution to have prime eschatalogical 
Significance were Gottfried Menken and Johann Heinrich Jung- 
Stilling. Menken was convinced that the war with France was 
no ordinary war; France was the sword used by the very 
cowers of ultimate evil themselves, and it was necessary to 
fight to the death against her. In the middle 1790's he 
wrote to his brother: “How Hell works: How dreadfully 


powerfully Hell works: The horrible history of our time is 
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extremely important to mes; it teaches me much; mornings I 


read the newspaper like a sermon. It is truly not a war 


which flesh and blood wage against each other; it is against 


the princes and the powerful, against the rulers of the 
world who rule in the darkness of this world and have their 
powerful work in the children of unbelief whose senses the 
God of this world has blinded. And then men still want 
peace: the most certain sign that they are blinded." 
The lay theologian Jung-Stilling described in his auto- 
biography how already before the Revolution he had seen nae 
Germany fall away from God just as France was doing; he had 
expected that God would use France to punish Germany, for 
the latter had abandoned true Christianity for the sake of 
a watered-down morality. He had believed that the time of 
the great fall was beginning, the time which would end with 
the second coming of Christ. One specific event, however, 
the capture of Speyer by the French (1792), led him to 
think that the end was much closer than he had previously 
thought, and he was shaken to have to consider "now on the 
one hand such expectations close at hand which surpass the 
Christian's highest wishes, and, on the other, also ex- 


pectations of unprecedented distress and suffering which 


would unavoidably bring the imminent great battle with them." 


From this time on Jung-Stilling*s writings took on more and 


more of an eschatalogical-apocalyptic coloring. We see 


141 
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here more clearly than anywhere else that the French 
Revolution was not always simply an event external to 
theology, an event to which men reacted out of previously 
set and unchanging theological positions; Jung-Stilling'’s 
example shows us on the contrary that the Revolution 
belongs precisely within the history of theology as one of 
the factors which influenced theological development. 

Within the whole context of the theological 
interpretation of the Revolution, this eschatalogical thrust 
represented a relatively small although not unimportant ee 
It was clearly difficult for many theologians of that time 
to decide how to talk about God's relationship to historical 
events, and some of them preferred to ignore that subject 
altogether and to deal instead with man's relationship to 
history. It is nevertheless difficult, as we mentioned 
before, for theologians to ignore God completely. What 
was he doing? If he was not bringing history to its end, 
its goal, what other possibilities were there? One other 
possible answer was that God was acting in judgment upon 
the world, not in a final sense, but in order to persuade 
men to repent while there was still time left to them. This 
answer was given in the true prophetic tradition. J. Re von 
Redern, pastor in Glatz, was one of the very few men who 
interpreted the Revolution in this way. On the eve of the 


new year 1794 he looked back at the preceding twelve months 
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and asked what it all had meant. He could only think about 
the events of that year with a great shudder: "Never before 
in all the decades of our lifetime, nor perhaps in the annals 
of mankind, was there a more peneeeawis year of awful events, 
a more fruitful year for unparalleled deeds of horror, than 
the 1793rd year which has been marked by the complete over- 
throw of religion and of one of the most highly respected 
thrones of Europe through the most cruel death scenes 
committed against the most innocent ruler and his wife, death 
scenes which demand God's vengeance, through whole rivers of 
human blood, through nameless crimes of a nation which has 


145 What can this 


sunk deeply into wildness and barbarism." 
have meant? Was it "accidental," merely the work of men? By 
no means, says Redern. It happened in accordance with God's 
providence; it was “one of the most obvious and terrible 
examples of God's punishment as an instructive warning" for 
dee Far from seeing the importance of this divine action 
merely in its properties of judgment and punishment, however, 
Redern interprets it precisely as evidence of God*s mercy and 
love. "Could God give you sinners listening to me now a 
stronger proof of his mercy than this one is, that he still 
looks forward to your repentance even at this hour? Indeed’ 
This was the loving intention of his wise providence which 
let you experience as contemporaries such frightful events 


wl 


as a warning to you ir this year We wil? see in 
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chapter three that kKedern was not elone in interpreting the 
Revolution as Cod’s judgment. But we will also see that few 
men were truly as prophetic as he, for most saw the judgment 
directed primarily if not altogether against the sinful 
French people. Redern did believe that the French were 
Sinful--God could not have punished them more frighteningly 
than he had done, for he had gone so far as to remove grace 
itself from them through the destruction in France of faith, 
worship, priesthood, and so Sorte Ook they were in his 
eyes no more sinful than the Germans to whom he was speaking. 
Redern refers to the 13th chapter of Luke, verses 1-5, and 
moves on from there to warn his hearers: “Oh? my vrethren, 1+? 
God has provided us; as he did the Jews, with such sad 
examples in the French. What do you think, do you telieve 
that they were greater sinners than we? I say no, they are 
the sacrifices for our sins, they have had to assuage the 
wrath of the Almighty which should have fallen on us, they 
have fallen into his outstretched arm so that the death blow 
would pass over us, God has vented all his vengeance on them 
so that he could spare us. But they are also so many voices 
which call out to us: if you do not repent you will also 
perish. '® This is a welcome minority report out of the 
1790's. Chapter three will show us that the majority of 


pastors could very well speak of the Revolution as a lesson, 


a warning to Germany, but the lesson to be learned was what 
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would happen as a natural consequence if a nation ceased to 
be religious. Most pastors believed that the French deserved 
the distress which they were experiencing, and they thought 
that Germany had escaped because she was not so sinful. 
Redern, but very few others like him, rejected this view 
entirely. He saw the Revolution not as a natural event, 
something ae would inevitably follow irreligion or immoral- 
ity, but as a supernatural event with an arbitrariness about 
it which stood in total contradiction to a conception of 
natural cause and effect. If Germany had thus far escaped, 
it was not because she was less sinful than France, but 
because God in his unsearchable wisdom had decided to allow 
Germany more time to repent. 

We have now seen examples of an eschatalogical or 
apocalyptic and of a prophetic interpretation of the Revolu- 
tion. Common to both was an emphasis upon the supra- 
historical aspects of, the happenings of the time. For the 
first interpretation history was the battlefield upon which 
the powers of good and evil were waging their last, decisive 
struggle. The extent to which God had directly inaugurated 
that last struggle differed somewhat from the thought of one 
man to that of another, but the tendency was to view history 
more in terms of the divine or demonic contributions to it 
than in terms of human contributions. For the prophetic 
interpretation the divine action within history was all- 


important, and history was seen as the place of confrontation 
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between the holy God and sinful men. There is one other | 
possible interpretation of the relationship of God to history, 
however, and we will close this section by looking at one 
example of it. This view gives much more weight. to the human 
element within history than either of the others, but it 
nevertheless sees the whole as being under God’*s control, as 
moving toward the goal which he has in mind for it. As we 
said before, the theologians of the 1790°s were not too 

eager to talk about God's concrete relationship to 
historical events. They were much more prepared to 

talk about the human contributions to history, and the 

Thubes, Menkens, Jung-Stillings and Rederns were exceptions 
to the general rule. Nevertheless, if we had been able 

to press the majority, to ask them: “What, now, is the 
relationship of the French Revolution to God?", most would 
have opted for a “providential” theory. This view was 
presented, for instance, by the Lutheran pastor Philipp Jacob 
Leutwein. 29 His emphasis was much less upon the sudden, 
perhaps arbitrary action of God than upon God's plan which 
had been in effect from the very beginning of history and was 
moving steadily toward its completion. If one speaks from 
this viewpoint of an event as a “work” of God, therefore, one 
does so in an entirely different sense than if one speaks from 
Redern's point of view. According to Leutwein, one must 
acknowledge that God has allowed everything to happene God 

is therefore not the origin of evil, but he allows it. There 
is a plan for history, and this plan encloses the evil results 


of an imperfect order of things but nevertheless leads as a 
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whole toward the happiness of men. As far as the French 


Revolution is concerned: 


Could the great upheaval in France have taken place 
without God's will? The geeneSy France is, the more 
numerous the population, the greater its influence on 
the other nations of the earth, the more must that 
which ever occurred in France and therefore also the 
French Revolution have been foreseen by God from 
eternity and woven into the plan of his worldly rule. 
Therefore what has happened in our time and continues 
to happen daily .. . that is--no Christian can deny 
it--the development of God*s eternal plan, and it has 
happened and is happening every day because God wants 
it to happen. Certainly the evils which take place do 
not, therefore, cease to be evil, and the atrocities 
and deeds of horror which have taken place and still 
are taking place in France are not justified. 151 
Leutwein does not seem to allow for an “interruptive" action 
of God within history; God's plan develops, works itself 

out “naturally” in accordance with the eternal law of things. 
There is much evil in the world, he says, and those who act 


in an evil way will be punished. 


But it remains nevertheless eternally true and rests 


on unassailable grounds: even the greatest evil, even 
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the most powerful, most abominable undertakings of men 
are links in the chain of world events as God has 
arranged them from eternity according to wise, good, 
and holy principles, and they are allowed by God, and 
that which they bring about is a work of God. And 
what follows? that therefore also the events of our 
days, however sad and dreadful they by and large are 
and however much suffering they cause for the present 
moment are nevertheless good for the whole of the human 


race and beneficial consequences must result from them. 


There is therefore an order in human affairs: evil, immoral, 
unjust, stupid actions are punished as a matter of course, 
punished, we presume, by the same sad results which they 
necessarily produce. But even these bad results will serve 
eventually to lead toward good, toward human happiness, as 
men see the results of evil and change their ways. Because 


God 


is still God today and because God's providence never 
ceases to watch over men, even the events of our days; 

as sad and dreadful as they have been; nevertheless 

must take a joyful and happy turn. ‘The enemies of order 
will not overthrow the civil order which is essential 

to men*s well-being; the gates of hell will not be 


able to overpower religion. Rather through the ferment 


152 
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in which everything is, through the battle in which men 
find themselves with men, peoples with peoples, civil 
order and religion will win. The princes will learn 
from the example and become the benefactors and .friends 
of their people. The peoples will also learn from the 
example, will understand that false ideas of freedom and 
equality lead to licentiousness and that through 
licentiousness the welfare and happiness of men are 
discarded. The authorities will cling all the more to 
sood constitutions, and the subjects will be good and 
true citizens. And will not all good princes, all good 
citizens of a state offer their hands to redress 
deficiencies and to make improvements so that unhappy 
revolutions will be avoided, misery prevented, and 
human blood spared? Thus the evils of the present time 
must be a beneficial warning, an instructive lesson, 
and even now, but still ane more in the future, bring 


forth good effects. 


It may occur to some readers that this doctrine 
of providence has much in common with the idea of human 
progress; indeed, one might wonder whether this providence 
that we have just described is not in fact merely the 
theological form of the secular philosophy which says that 


history is an upward movement, a progression toward perfec- 


tion, man's ever-increasing subordination of himself and 
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nature to his own reason and insight. We noted above Johann 
Friedrich Wilhelm Jerusalem's joy at the events in France 
during August, 17893; the man who recorded that story for 
posterity went on to tell why Jerusalem had been so moved 
by them: “His favorite idea was always that providence 
works unceasingly for the ennoblement of the human race and 
strives to further the best for the whole, both through the 
apparent evils caused by bad men and through the beautiful 
and noble activities of good men. This warm humanitarian 
now had the joy in his last days to experience an event 
which promises so many beneficial consequences for the whole 


human race. "tot 


That German theologians, coming out of and 
being much indebted to the Enlightenment, often thought in 
terms of progress, and what some of their presuppositions 
were in doing so, will be seen at various points throughout 
this book. The question, of course, is whether or not the 
theological doctrine of providence really intends to 
"“cuarantee" human progress. But a discussion of this 


theological issue would lead us too far beyond the bounds 


of the present work. 


2e Revolution as an Ethical Issue. 


Ae French Revolution and_ revolution in general. 


Our investigations have shown that there was a 


fairly impressive diversity of views among German protestant 
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pastors and theologians concerning the meaning of the 
Revolution in France. No one believed that it was unimportant, 
but some saw and evaluated its importance in human terms, from 
a secular, historical standpoint, while others viewed it pri- 
marily from a theological perspective, seeing it as an event 
in God's history with men or as one further development in 
the unfolding of God's eternal plan. Some were pleased by 
it, some were dismayed by it, and some expressed both pleasure 
and dismay at different times. It is certain that we cannot 
draw hard and fast lines to separate the various groups. fMThe 
same pastor, for instance, might have talked in one context 
about the Revolution as an event "caused" by various errors 
of previous French governments, while in another context, 
perhaps in a sermon, he might have said that God had caused 
it. And we would not necessarily want to accuse such a man 
of inconsistency. But even when we have taken the possibility 
of contextual ditferences in emphasis into consideration, 
diversity of views and emphases remains. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, to see that 
there was a corresponding diversity when men began to discuss 
revolution in general. The impact of the revolutionary era 
caused many to stop and asks what do we say about revolution? 
May Christians rebel? What are the limits of the obedience 
which rulers have a right to expect from their subjects? 


Such questions were in one way somewhat less than existential, 
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for no pastor or theologian supported the idea of a revolution 
in Germany itself, and it is doubtful that many members 
of the protestant congregations did. But even saying that 
Germany did not need a revolution could present an opportun- 
ity for reflection upon the basic ethical issue involved, and 
the question has been an important one often enough through- 
out the history of the Church to justify its discussion even 
in a non-revolutionary era. 

Virtually no theologian of this period was 
enthusiastic about the possibility of revolution, but some 
men left the door oven to that eventuality in spite of many 
hesitations and fears. Others, needless to say, Slammed and 
bolted the door. Again here, however, the motivations and 
rationales differed greatly from man to man. Men who said 
that revolution could be an ethically correct course to 
pursue established different conditions for determining when 
the time was right or how one would have to proceed. Men 
who said that revolution was always wrong gave different 
reasons for their decision. This section must briefly 
review these differences. 

Before we do so let us take notice of one interest- 
ing factor. It was possible for some men to express approval, 
however qualified, of the French Revolution, and nevertheless 
reject revolution as an ethical possibility. They did not 


necessarily contradict themselves by doing this. Fear may 
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have played a role, of course; it is perhaps easier for a 
man to affirm something “revolutionary" when others do it 
than when he himself might have to become involved. But 
there is first of all the fact that the French Revolution 
itself became a factor to consider when one thought about 
revolution as an ethical problem. The experience which the 
men of the 1790's had with revolution was not, as far as 
most of them could see, so satisfactory. It gave them 
pause; even those who in 1789 might not have said so began 
to say later: if that is what revolution is like, we want 
none of it. In so doing many men unfortunately seem to 
have made a generalization on the basis of the one example 
alone, leaving out other examples of revolutions such as 
the one 30 years before in America, but at least we will not 
quarrel with their conviction that historical observations 
are relevant for ethical thought. A second reason why one 
could say yes to the Revolution but nevertheless deny that 
a Christian ought to participate in any such event has a 
theological basis. The reasoning in this case went like 
this: God is the Lord of history, and he accomplishes 
within history whatever he wills. If he wants a revolution 
in order to accomplish some purpose, he brings one about. 
Rut God*s lordship never removes man*s responsibility. God 
uses Sinful men to accomplish his purposes, but they never- 


theless bear the responsibility for their actions. If God 
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desires a revolution, therefore, he may bring it about by 
using the sinful actions of men, but Christians should never 
make themselves guilty by participating in such events. 
Magnus Friedrich Roos represented this point of view in the 


following words: 


But how? If God wants to overthrow tyrants, change 
the form of government and runish rulers and subjects 
by a revolution? Then there are enough peorle that 
are called people of his hand (Fs. 17:14), his axes, 
his saws, his staffs (Is. 10:15) and who carry out 

his just punishment in such a way that they themselves 
commit great injustice. The chilcren of God should 
consicer what spirit they are children of. The spirit 
which motivated Joshua and the Israelite judges and 
Elijah and Elisha to their deeds is not given to them. 
They should look on peacefully. But the provincial 
diets and people who are in civil and military service 
may and should do as much with wisdom as their sworn 
duties allow and demand, which should, however, never 
lead to revolution, but to the best possible support 
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and improvement of the existing constitution.” 


It would have been quite possible for one who used this 
line of reasoning to affirm the Revolution as an act of 


God, but to deny that Christians could rightfully participate 
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in it or in any other revolution. One might furthermore £0 
on to draw the conclusion that Christians could rightfully 
accept the fait accompli of a successful revolution, since 
God had brought it about. Such a position is not without 
its theological difficulties. Is it really possible, for 
instance, to say that it may be wrong for Christians to do 
something which God himself wants done? Where does it lead 
in ethical thought to make Christians responsible for 
accepting a political system although they may have been 
excluded from participating in its creation? Is there such 
a thing as a sinless course of action, or may not both par- 
ticipation and non-participation in a revolution be more 

or less “equally” sinful? Such questions as these need to 
be asked and answered. On the other hand the desire of Roos 
and others like him is clear; they wish to hold on to the 
lordship of God in history as an article of faith. God is 
lord, they wish to say, but it is not clear how his lordship 
is expressing itself in any particular historical moment; 
that ondenin is believed, not seen. If it could be seen, 
there would be no ethical dilemmas we would simply have to 
act in accordance with what we saw. But within a history 
which is still made up both of the seen and often evil 
action of men and the good but unseen action of God, the 
decision is much more difficult. In. this situation it is 


safer to affirm certain principles which override all of 
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men's subjective interpretations about God's action or lack 

of it, and one possible principle is that Christians should 
not participate in revolutions. One who accepts this point 

of view can therefore affirm revolution in so far as he sees 

it as a fulfillment of God's will, ik he will nevertheless 
deny that it can ever be right for Christians to become revolu- 
tionaries. And there will be no fundamental theological 
Contradiction between these two seemingly contradictory 


positions. 
B. Revolution as an ethical possibility. 


We have no way of knowing how some of those German 
churchmen discussed previously looked at the general ethical 
problem of revolution. It will surprise no one, however, to 
learn that Campe was one who left open the possibility of a 
forceful overthrow of the state. He reviewed his own position 
in the preface to his Letters from Paris during the Revolution. 
It is not that he was a "revolutionary" in a modern sense of 
that term; if he was a representative (in 1789) of a “left 
wing" where his views on revolution were concerned, this 
only goes to show us how small (in comparison to today) the 
difference between left wing and right wing WAS e Revolutions 
never take place, he says, without atrocities being committed. 
It would be a foolish thing for a people to rebel without 


most important reasons, and it would be much more reasonable 


to live in an otd, dilapidated, unpleasant house, as long 
as one could live there in peace and safety, than to pull 
the roof down over one's head.t?? Bub this could not be 
Campe's last word. Continuing, he says of himself: "He 
also believes, however, that where a people, like Samson, 
actually sees itself damned by its arrogant tyrants to 
eternal blindness and to most disgraceful mockery in its 
Chains--a case which should be judged only by the wisest 
and best men of the nation--that, I say, such a people, 
like the French, may well imitate Samson's example and 
heartily pull down the pillars of the mighty building at 
the top of which the tyrants revel and mock its blindness, 
even if it should thereby be crushed. For it is better 
not to be than to be always biind and a slave without hope 
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of celiverance. Campe therefore found revolution 
justified in a situation where there was no other hope of 
improvement-~where the ruler steadfastly refused to allow 
intellectual or social freedom and progress. It is nov 

at all surprising that Campe, so seceaed 4c the principles 
of enlightenment and education, saw the refusal to allow 
enlightenment as grounds for revolution; he must have con- 
Sideread such a refusal as a virtual denial of everything 
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for which humanity stood. ~” 


It is true that Campe was not writing in this 


work explicitly as a theologian, nor did he deal with the 
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problem theologically, but he nevertheless did not fail to 
include theological elements in his discussion. As did 
Roos, Campe attricuted revolutions to the providence of 
God. “He /Campe/ believes that all-guiding providence still 
causes such events from time to time as it did then with 
the Philistines, in the wise and beneficial intent to 
remind those rulers who arrogate to themselves illegal, 
arbitrary power and misuse this power for injustice and 
oppression, of the fragility of their despotic governmental 
system and of Samson's strength, and thereby to move them 
to follow milder and more just measures in the future. *2©° 
Unlike Roos, however, Campe came to the conclusion that some 
men should help providence reach its goals; it is only 
Surprising and significant that it is not "Christians" who 
have this job--but "authors": “He /Campe/ believes that 
those who think they have the high calling of being guardians 
and advisors of humanity, i-e., authors, have the sacred 
duty to further as much as they can those teneficial plans 
of providence in events of CHES “SOPUe ew: “GO. WEI VE wa ed 
for the rights of humanity."t61 This shows us that Campe,; 
the author and publisher, understood himself (at least as 
he was writing this book) first and foremost rot as a 
theologian, a servant of the Church, but as an intellectual, 
a servant of mankind. 


We do not search in vain, however, for examples 


of theologians by profession who left open the possibility 
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of revolution, It is especially interesting that several 
of the books of theological ethics published during the 
revolutionary era explicitly did so. These books indicate 
to us that the French Revolution was viewed by a German 
protestant church in which by no means all men were in 
principle, under all circumstances and at all times, hostile 
to the revolutionary idea. We must understand this 
"revolutionary idea," of course, in a broad sense, sO 

that we include a wide spectrum of movements ranging from 
armed resistance to outright revolution, since the dis- 
tinctions common today had by no means been made at that 
time. Shortly before the Revolution began, Gottfried Less, 
the Lutheran theologian who was at that time professor in 
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Gottingen, published the third edition of his Handbook 


of Chrisitan Morality and of a General Theology of et ee. 


He began his discussion of the cuties of Christians in the 
state by making a distinction which was to prove to be of 
great importance. There is, he said, a fundamental 
difference between a single citizen and the citizenry as 

a whole: “As a private person is very different from a 
public one, so it is and even more with individual subjects 
and the body of the whole nation. Every individual 

subject is only one member of the state: the body of the 
whole nation, however, be it man for man, or in the repre- 


sentatives, makes up the whole state, whose first and most 
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highly paid servant is the ruler.--The state, therefore, has 

more rights and fewer duties than the individual subject. "tot 
The ruler is therefore, as Frederick II himself had taught, 
the first servant of the state; God made him for the state, 


65 


and not vice versa.- This means that every citizen may 
demand that his government protect him and make him happy 
("begllcke"). But what if it does not? May he rebel? No, 
under no circumstances may he do so. "If it does not do so, 
remonstrances, lawsuits, etc. If these are in vain, he must 
be free to emigrate. But to offer resistance and to take 
violent measures, that he may not do. But rather, be 
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patient:" As categorical as this sounds, it only seems 
to rule out the possibility of revolution; in reality it 
does not do so, for now Less’ distinction between a private 
person and the nation as a whole comes into play. The 
nation, he said, has more rights than the individual citizen. 
One of those rights is that of the use of force against a 
tyrant. What one citizen may never do, the nation as a 
whole may carry out: “The nation itself, however, possesses 
and retains the right of violent opposition.--It can also 
depose the tyrant, as in general do everything that is 
necessary to protect itself from his eyranage o! Whether 


#4 


Less would call this opposition (Widersezung) "revolution" 


is not clear; Widersezuns is at any rate not the same as 
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"rebellion," which is what individual citizens engage in 
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when they try to overthrow their government. 
the action he envisages, under the foreseen conditions, is 
at least one form which “revolution" may take seems to be 

a safe conclusion. 

Other authors in the field of ethics during this 
period argued in exactly the same way. There was, for 
instance, Johann Wilhelm Schmid, professor of theology in 
Jena. The relevant paragraph of his Theological Morality 
(Theologische Woral) reads as follows: "When authorities 
the whole state has the right to press for a change of 
such behavior. Individual subjects, as well, are allowed 
to protect themselves against force and injustice by 
remonstrances and legal means. Eut they cannot be allowed 
to do this with counter-force because they do not have this 
right, but rather the whole society . _wl69 

The idea of a contract between the individual and 
the society seems to lie in the background of the ethical 
thought of these mene Less does not mention such a contract 
in so many words, but Schmid does: he says, for instance, 
that we are bound to observe faithfulness as citizens 
because of the “sanctity of the contract which one has 
1770 


established with the society." Another author who used 


the idea of the contract with similar results was Christoph 
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Friedrich Ammon.*!t This representative of theological 
rationalism published several editions of his ethics. It 
is interesting that Ammon swims, where the question of 
revolution is concerned, against the tides while most men 
were becoming more conservative, he was becoming more 
liberal. In the second edition in 1798 the subjects are 
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Still obliged never to use force against the ruler.’ In 
the edition of 1806, however, Ammon has moved away from 
this position. He emphasizes no less now than before the 
duty of obedience which all citizens have toward their 
State, but he also acknowledges that misuse of the power 
granted to rulers in the social contract has the effect of 
dissolving that contract and the ties of the state. This 
leads to the possibility of action against the ruler by 
the people: “For majesty and inviolability are character- 
istics only of authority, not of tyranny and arbitrariness. 
Therefore there is also according to the Bible (2 Chron. 
10:16; 11:4) and to reason no doubt that the ruler, when 
he breaks the contract of the state and destroys it through 
his arbitrariness, has lost his honor and may be declared 


by the whole people to have forfeited itn? 


Again, 
however, use of force against the ruler by individuals or 
by individual parties within the state is ruled out 
acnmiereiye 

Common, therefore, to the thought of all three of 


these men is the view that the ruler, whether by virtue of 
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a contract with the people or not, has certain duties which 
he is required to perform. Should he not perform them--or 
perhaps we must say it differently: should he not only not 
perform his duties but also become a tyrant and/or bring 
the affairs of the state into a situation where improvement 
through normal means no longer seems possible--then revolu- 
tion is a possibility which Christian ethics may call good. 
The revolution, however, must be an act of the nation as a 
whole, and not only of single persons or parties within it. 
This principle is clear, but one wonders whether it is 
satisfactory. The critical problem concerns the applica- 
tion of the principle in any concrete situation, for to 
apply it rigidly would undoubtedly relegate most of history's 
successful revolutions to the realm of the sinful. What 
do Less, Schmid and Ammon mean when they say that the whole 
nation must act? It is perhaps true that unanimity in such 
affairs was more an approachable goal in the age of absolut- 
ism than in our modern societies which try to achieve a 
balance between many competing interests. But it seems 
likely that even the age of absolutism produced few if any 
situations where a "whole" nation stood against its ruler. 
There were surely always, as in France, certain groups 
whose self-interest dictated that they stand with their 
ruler. It would be interesting to know how these authors 


viewed the French or American revclution where vnanimity 
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of purpose was by no means attained, but their ethical works 
leave our question unanswered. 

At least one author in the field of auiee was 
able both to affirm the possibility of revolution and to 
avoid the difficulty of the "whole nation" principle. This 
was Johann David Michaelis, whose main theological contri- 
butions came in the biblical fields. Michaelis, whose 
Moral appeared posthumously in 1792, was also an adherent 
of the contract theory. A king has his powers; he ay 
neither from nature nor directly from God, but instead from 
a contract with his subjects. And it follows from the 
Character of a contract that the king “is bound to the 
constitution just as much as the people: indeed that one 
may depose and punish him for purposeful and crass violation 
of iti? Although the subjects have this right, however, 
there are several factors which stand in the way of its use. 
Usually the danger is simply so great as to forbid one to 
become a revolutionary. Civil war might follow, and that is 
usually a worse evil than the one which revolution is to 
overcome. Furthermore, unsuccessful revolutions may simply 
make a King a worse tyrant.176 It may well be, Michaelis 
continued, that success in a revolutionary endeavor is an 
impossibility; in this case "obedience to providence forbids 


the violent means. "t/@ A final inhibiting factor mentioned 


by Michaelis places him in a certain sense in a different 
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camp than the other authors considered above. Whereas it 
was a principle for them that the whole nation had to act 
if a revolution was to be carried out, liichaelis took a 
more aristocratic view of things, and he was not at all 
certain whether it is good for the “mob" to participate. 

He says: “it is generally impossible to overcome the great 
hindrances and fear of danger and to unite a mass to 
rebellion, unless mob fury or the enthusiasm of a false 
religion is added. Both certainly commit wrong and have 
generally no completely just cause. They go too far and 
have consequences which the clever and better part do not 
wish... . Iocan therefore say that in 999 cases out of 
1000 revolution is sither Gnpeseipie (and then one must 
abstain), or it is- possible only through the fury of the 
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angered mob, and then it is sinful." 
Less and Schmid required the participation of the whole 
nation before a revolution could te a moral possibility, 
Michaelis was suspicious of the presence of anything 
resembling a mob. He thereby avoided the practical problem 
of securing unanimous participation in such an event, but 
he did so in a way which raises a serious theological 
question: is purity of motivation a more easily reachable 
goal than unanimity of purpose? If he wished to say that 
only revolutions conducted by men with pure motives are 


allowable, then it is doubtful that his fraction 999/1000 
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is correct; any theology taking a radical view of man's 
Sinful nature would have to rule out all 1000 of the 1000 
possible revolutions. 

Although a fuller discussion of the man would lie 
outside the bounds of this work, one other author must be 
mentioned in this context, the philosopher Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, whose anonymous Essay for the Correction of the 
Fublic's Judgment about the French Revolution*/? represents 
a most important contribution to the German literature 
concerning the Revolution. Fichte evidently never completed 

is plan for this work, for we have only a first part 
(itself published originally in two sections) with the 
Subtitle "On the Judgment of its Legality." Very likely 
he had intended to publish a second part which would have 
been concerned with the wisdom of the Revolution. 22° The 
part which we have is remarkable for several reasons. It 
is highly significant that after the preface the words 
France or French are rarely used, if indeed at all. This 
means that although Fichte intended the book to be “about" 
the French Revolution, as its title indicates, he was able 
to make a sharp distinction precisely between its wisdom 
and its legality. As we now have it the book is actually 
a philosophical treatise dealing with the question of the 


legality of revolution in general. That can be done without 


talking about France at all. Fichte furthermore takes pains 
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to emphasize his belief that if the question of the legality 
of revolution is answered in the affirmative, then the 
answer to that of its wisdom may never be used to DEOCRLOUE 
revolutionary action. As Fichte puts it in one passage: 

“™he verdict of reason, insofar as it has to do with the free 
activities of intellectual beings, is simply valid, general 
laws what it dictates must by all means happen, what it 
allows may absolutely not be hindered: the voice of prudence 
vebes) 


is only good advice. And as far es the matter of 


revolution is concerned, our reason gives a positive answer 
to the question of its legality: "The renunciation of the 
previous contract and the unification through a new one 
belong to every revolution. Both are legal, hence also any 
revolution in which beth occur in the legal way, i.e. out of 


Lee. 46 ; Peon re 
Fichte, a former theological student who 


free will. 
can scarcely be called a representative theologian or church- 
man (if he was a theologian at all; his view of the Church 

as contained in the Essay could hardly be further removed 
from a biblical-theological view?3), did therefore in this 
book what we miss during this era in the writings of most 
theologians and churchmen: he made, in his own way, a 
rigorous examination of the question of the permissibhility 
of revolution. It was easy enoush, after 1792, toe dismiss 


the French Revoluticn ae a preat mistake because of what 


had happened in it; this was the course taken by most men. 
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Their writings, however, often leave one somewhat frustrated. 
What good does it do, we wish to ask, to complain bitterly 
about a historical circumstance which cannot conceivably be 
reversed? Many theologians who were originally united in 
praise of the Revolution were later united in the embarass- 
ment caused by itshorrors. Fichte, however, had no reason 
to be embarassed. He had examined the question of revolution's 
legality and had come to an affirmative conclusion. Revolu- 
tionary triumphs might later’ turn into tragedies, but that 
would merely be unfortunate and would not destroy Fichte's 
argumentation. Many theologians, however, had good cause 
for confusion. Since they had approved of the Revolution 
only because of its probable accomplishments, the Terror 
and the war seemed to pull the rug right out from under them. 

Fichte represented an important German alternative 
to Burke. It is not experience which is our foremost norn, 
he said, but reason. One can argue with many things in his 
book, and one can wish that he had written more clearly and 
Simply, but it remains true that what he said needed to be 
heard in Germany in the 1790's. The Germans as a whole were 
nothing if not eager to learn from experience. And one 
lesson which the French Revolution taught them was--that 
revolution is bad. We do not wish to argue with the general 
thesis that our historical experience should be an important 


factor in the formulation of ethical thought, although the 
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tendency present in the 1790's to formulate a historical 
law on the basis of one selected event is highly questionable. 
But Fichte needed to be heard when he said: “In itself, 
experience is a box full of mixed-up letters; it is only 
the human intellect which brings sense into this chaos, that 
makes of them here an Iliad and there a Schlenkert historical 
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We wish that some of our theologians had con- 
centrated less upon decrying the bloodshed in France, less 
upon the lessons to be learned from the shedding of blood, 
and more upon a re-examination of the largely unreflected 
presuppositions with the aid of which they brought sense 

out of the French chaos. The German protestants of this era 
could only interpret the Revolution as they did upon the 
basis of certain views of man, history and society. Usually 
prior to the Revolution in origin, these views became the 
theologians’ norm for the interpretation of the Kevolution 
and were only seldom during the decade under study called 
into question by it. The validity, therefore, of their 
interpretation, of the "lessons" which they learned, 
depended upon the validity of those views. But it is just 
that which was open to question. Closer attention to Fichte 
the philosopher might well have proved beneficial to theology 


as a whole. 


C. Revolution as _an ethical impossibility. 


Not only were there more men who in this period 
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argued that revolution is not a possibility for the Christian, 
there were also more diverse arguments presented against 
revolution than for it. Although the opponents of revolution 
undoubtedly knew how to use various arguments to support 
their cases, each one nevertheless placed his greatest 
emphasis at that one point which was most important to him, 
and when we compare these points of emphasis, several fairly 
distinct categories appear. There were, first of all, those 
who arcued against revolution on the basis of principle, 
and within this group different principles were brought into 
play. And there were then those who argued on more practi- 
cal grounds: the results of revolution are bad,they said, 
or at least they are never good enough to outweigh the 
distress which a revolution causes. 

We saw that several theologians during this time 
argued for the possibility of revolution on the basis of a 
contract theory of society. This view says that if a ruler 
breaks his contract, the nation as a whole may relieve hin 
of his position. I*t is interesting that among the opponents 
of revolution the only authors of ethical systems to come to 
my ceeaeien oo were also supporters of the contract theory. 
One of them was Franz Volkmar Reinhard, renowned Lutheran 
theologian and srcaenees °° Reinhard contrasts interestingly 
with Ammons whereas the latter began by denying the possibil- 


ity of revolution and ended by affirming it, with Reinhard 
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just the opposite was the case. As late as 1790, and 
therefore after the Revolution had begun, he defended the 
right of the "whole nation" to use force to protect itself 
against unjust oppression and even to remove from office a 


187 This was in the first 


ruler who had broken his contract. 
edition of his ethics. In the third edition, however, in 
1804, Reinhard no longer holds this position. It was perhaps 
the experience of the 1790's which led him to believe that 

it was untenable. There are, he says, only two ways to work 
against aruler's acts of force: a lawful way, with remon- 


Strances, or an unlawful way, through force and insurrection. 


As for the latter: 


Rebellion, however, is and remains always a crime, 
however one may seek to gloss over it. For aside from 
the fact that it is almost always the work of disorderly 
passions and therefore usually bound up with excesses 
and horrors of all sorts; aside from the fact that it 

is almost never the will of all citizens, but is always 
only the undertaking of an unhappy party or even of 
Single scheming and selfish demagogues who mislead the 


great, unknowing mass; aside from the fact, finally, 
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always remains uncertain whether a new and better order 
will be established in place of the one that was de- 


stroyed; aside from all of these conditions, therefore, 
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which alone should already be enough to deter a nation 


from all uprisings: such undertakings must always 
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Reinhard's main thesis, therefore, is that revolution can 
never be understood as a possibility included within the 
social contract. It is not as if that possibility would 


not be logical: contracts are indeed made, broken, and 


dissolved in our day to day experience. But it was Reinhard'’s 


conviction that the "right" to revolution could never be 
stipulated because it could never te limited enough to pro- 
tect the existence of society as a whole. In his words: "A 
right to revolution, in the case where the ruler fails in 
his obligations, can never be stipulated Sseauee one cannot 
anticipate how this right could be modified. However pre- 
cisely one wished to determine it, even if only the most 
minimal privilege of revolution were allowed, the ruler's 
legal power would never be adequately secured, and the 
general good would be sacrificed to unruly heads and power- 
hungry revolutionaries. "159 If revolution should be allowed 
at all, even if it should be restricted to the most extreme 
circumstances, someone or some few would always be ready to 


claim that the foreseen extreme circumstances existed. And 


a society cannot survive when subjected to that kind of 
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stress. Carl Friedrich Stdudlin, whose ethics appeared in 
1805, also believed that the state should be considered as 
having its theoretical origin in a contract, but like 
Reinhard he nevertheless rejected any possibility of a 
forceful overthrow of the existing constitution, whether 


ae This 


that overthrow be attempted by subject or ruler. 
illustrates for us once again that among authors in the 
field of Christian ethics during the last years of the 18th 
century, there existed a definite tendency toward the use 
of the contract theory to explain the relationship of ruler 
to subjects. However, there was no unanimity when it came 
to drawing the conclusions from the theory for the problem 
of revolution. 

While Reinhard could argue against revolution on 
such decidedly secular grounds, others supported their 
positions with biblical-theological arguments. Indeed, 
Johann Ludwig Ewald probably summed up quite well the 


position of most churchmen when he wrote in 1791: 


That one now call to mind the Christian duty of 
subjects, in our day when the fraudulent spirit of 
false enlightenment seeks to turn the heads of the 
people in all classes, when false concepts of freedom 
and equality of human rights sever the ties of civil 
society; that one develop the reasons why Jesus wanted 


men to obey the authorities: certainly every good 
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Christian citizen finds that necessary. Only the 
Simple doctrine of Christianity: ‘there is no authority 
except from God. Whoever opposes the authority, 
opposes God‘s order? ,* can influence the mixed mass of 
the people, precisely because it is so simple and all- 
inclusive; and at the same time it gives the thinking 
person who honors God sufficient grounds for this 
obedience. It shows him that certain changes have a 
good effect when they have taken place; that we honor 
them as God*s beneficial deeds when they come into 
being; that, however, the Christian cannot be the tool 
of such changes, but must leave their realization to 
God--and that the limitation of the ruling power in 
many countries belongs among these changes.??7+ 

It is the following passage of Scripture to which 
Ewald referred: "Let every person be subject to the 
governing authorities. For there is no authority except 
from God, and those that exist have been instituted by God. 
Therefore he who resists the authorities resists what God 
has appointed, and those who resist will incur judgment." 
This passage, Romans 13:1,2 (RSV), was, as it has probably 
always been, at the center of the anti-revolutionary 
preaching and teaching of the 1790*s. Other passages such 
as I Peter 2:13-17, Titus 3:1, and I Tim. 2:1,2 were also 


often used, but Romans 13 was the most important of all. 
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This does not mean that everyone interpreted it in the same 
way; had every theologian interpreted it like Ewald did, 
there would have been no one to defend the possibility of 
revolution. Many took the passage simply in a general sense, 
without a great deal of reflection about it, to mean that 
one should honor and obey his ruler. Among those, however, 
who seriously tried to deal with what the passage said about 
the relationship of the authorities to God, there was--as 


there still is todayt?* 


--disagreement. Does the passage 
mean that each individual ruler is placed in his position 
by God? Is there perhaps a conflict between Romans 13 and 
I Peter 2:13,14, which says: "Be subject for the Lord's 
sake to every human institution, whether it be to the 
emperor aS supreme, or to governors as sent by him to punish 
those who do wrong and to praise those who do right" (RSV)? 
It does not surprise us at all to find that those 
theologians who defended the fossibility of revolution in 
Christian ethics interpreted Romans 13 in a way which 
allowed that passage to support their position. Gottfried 
Less, for example, took pains in his Handbook of Christian 
Morality to assure his readers that Paul refers in Rom. 13: 
1,2 not to individual rulers, but to an institution; it is 
the latter and not the former which God has ordained. First 
Less quoted the passage, and then he inserted his own 


comments in parenthesis: "Let everyone be subject to the 
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authorities. Because authority is none other than from God 
and the existing authorities (the various kinds of rulers 
in the world; emperors, kings, nobles, etc.: thus Paul does 
not speak of rulers® individual persons. Even less does he 
teach the strange doctrine that one should obey every present 
authority, just because it has power over usS)--are established 
by God. wt And later he emphasized the point once more: 

"He is not speaking of individual authoritative persons, but 
of the authoritative estate. The authority is God’s servant, 
governor, because the authoritative estate is one of the 
greatest of God*s benefits, and God has endowed this estate 
with a part of his magisterial rights."2?4 This inter- 
pretation has great importance for the question of revolu- 
tion: it is the political institution which has divine 
Sanction, not any one human being within the inerentons 
And if the individual ruler is placed inonis position by 
man instead of by God (Less: “The individual persons, 
however, emperors, kings, nobles, etc., are appointed by 
men: they have their rights from the subjects."'7°), then 
man may also remove him. It is theologically not nearly so 
Serious as if God had wanted this certain ruler in that 
particular place. 

It is interesting that Franz Volkmar Reinhard, 
although an opponent of revolution, also believed that this 


interpretation of Romans 13 was the correct one. Had he 
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wanted to, he could have imitated the many others who 
interpreted it differently and thereby obtained a theological 
foundation for his opposition to revolution. But confronted 
with the passage I Feter 2:13, he could not do so; he chose 
to interpret Paul in terms of Feter, which meant the choice 
of.a scriptural doctrine of the social contract over a 
theological grounding for his opposition to revolution. 
Reinhard said on this point: “The Christian ruler is namely 
convinced that the estate in which he lives is God's order 
and in accord with the intention of the ruler of the world, 
Rom. 13:13; but he also acknowledges that God has not entrusted 
him directly with the power with which he sees himself 
clothed, but has had it granted to him by the people whom he 
rules by means of a voluntary contract, I Fet. 2213, "t96 
And in a footnote to this passage one finds the following 
explanation: “If one does not wish to twist the meaning of 
this passage ot' Feter, then it contains, as the best 
exegetes have already reminded us, the important statement 
that even the highest rulers of the peoples receive their 
into office by men. Thus this great doctrine of general 
political law stands expressly in the Scripture."!?/ 

Michaelis also derived the power of kings from 
human institutions: "Kings do not have all their power from 


nature (for it established no certain statum reipublicae), 


to do only with the decree of Providence) but rather from 
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nor directly from God (for where has he written a law of 
kings? where has he declared which family should rule, 
since otherwise we are all by nature equal? Even those who 
elect a king know very well that they are not inspired at 


nm 


that time and are no interpretes Deis; and Rom. 13:1,2 has 

F > \ 
the contract with the subjects. "17° But Miicnaelis even went 
so far as to strengthen his case for the permissibility of 
revolution in a discussion of Romans 13 in his New Testament 
commentary. Here he translated part of verse one: “der 
Chrigkeit, die inn schtitzt", that is, “let everyone be 
subject to the magistrate who protects him." This phrase is 
most appropriate, Michaelis says, for it contains just the 
reason why one must be subject to the authorities: “The 
contract between magistrate and subjects, a contract which 
everyone presupposes and without which there could be no 


corporate body, is I protect you, you submit yourself to the 


laws and pay G. required “urrbuve, necessary Tor the .exoen cave 


99 
voter ton, «199 


ees emne 


This translation obviously has a great 


importance for the question of revolution; in iichaelis' 
words: "When a tyrant rots and oppresses his country instead 
of protecting it and the situation is clear and obvious, the 
subjects, the people, have the rignt to resist and to free 
themselves, a right which they should surely use with a 


certain caution; it is from this right that many revolutions 
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in history have come, revolutions which the general voice 
of the human race, insofar as the race is not servile or 
educated in slavish principles, calls good. "~ 08 Because 
this suggested translation was (and is) a somewhat radical 
departure from the accepted one, fiichaelis proceeded to 
justify himself in a passage which illustrates beautifully 
how little disposed some theologians were to justify a 


ruler‘s utter domination of his subjects: 


Because one is accustomed from his youth to reading 
‘which has power over him* in German translations 
rather than ‘which protects him,* and because the word 
is truly of some significance to the reader, may I be 
allowed to recall that in the older lexica of the 
Greeks themselves, ‘to protect*® is the quite well- 
known meaning of the Greek word. To be subject to any 
authority with power over us, even if it tyrannizes us 
ever so much, plunders us or yields us to the plunder- 
ing and tyranny of its lackeys, breaks the basic 
contracts with us, this would te a hard teaching which 
IT would not like to read in the Bible, and especially 
would not like to present the authorities with if the 
word really means something else. Even our kings do 
not now follow this teaching, not the king of Britain, 
because he would be an illegal king if the #nglish had 


not been justified in freeing themselves from the rule 
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of James IT, not Frederick II King of Frussia; although 
even theologians and preachers have actually defended 


such teachings in the past. 201 


Michaelis, Less and others may have interpreted 
Romans 13 in the way illustrated; others felt that the text 
bound them to obedience to their ruler because this ruler 
had been given his position by God and represented God upon 
earth. Ewald could say that there is no surer protection 
for the ruler than the Christian religion, "which presents 
the ruler as God's representative and demands obedience to 


aie And many men drew from this text the 


him in God's name." 
conclusion that revolution could never be a possibility for 
the Christian. Daniel Joachim Koppen, pastor in Zettemin, 
wrote in reference to this passages "That authority is 

yours which has power over youe This reason already suffices 
to prohibit any Christian from participating in insurrection, 
rebellion, peewee of the excuse, or in any revolution; 
for in every case he resists the power present over him. 297 
What happens if a ruler loses the power’ which he previously 
held? In that case the honor of the ruler is passed on to 
Someone e]se. But such a loss of power on the part of the 
ruler happens not only without the aacoe the Chrisitan, age 
happens against his will. And furthermore, K6ppen said, this 


means that the Christian is not allowed “to acknowledge or 


to reject an authority depending upon whether it is wise or 
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foolish, just or unjust, mild or tyrannical. "2° 

The opponents of revolution among the German 
clergy were of course capable of using other biblical argu- 
ments to support their case. Aside from the appeal to 
Romans 13 and related passages, one of the most popular 
biblical “proofs” of the wrongness of revolution was the 
reference to the good patriot Jesus who should become our 
example. One meets such references to Jesus time and again 
in the sermons of this period. Consider, for instance, 


205 


that sermon by Johann Heinrich August Schulze on Mal thew 
22:15-22, the text which tells how the Pharisees asked Jesus 
whether it was lawful to pay taxes to Caesar, a favorite 
text for sermons of this type. This particular sermon, 
preached on the 23rd Sunday after Trinity in 1790, had as 
its title "Jesus as the example of a good subject. "°° 
According to Schulze, Jesus “conducted himself wherever he 
was as is proper for a good, honest subject, and thereby be- 
came the pattern of a good citizen for all those who believe 


we07 ond it is this facet of Jesus" behavior which 


in him, 
Schulze wished to elucidate in this sermon. Schulze believes 
that there are four things which one can expect of a good 
subject: the subject must faithfully and willingly obey the 
laws of his country; he must not use force in his own defense, 


but instead submit to the decisions of his rulers; he must 


pay his taxes willingly and without deception; and he must 


ne 


be filled with love of his fatherJand, with ratrioctism. ‘the 


sermon demorstrates with many examples how Jesus did all of 
these things, but it is especially the second of the four 
which concerns us here. "The second thing which can be 
demanded of a good subject as his duty is that he refrain 
from all self-defense in such cases where the authority can 
and should protect him--with the exception of defending 
himself in a murderous attack; that he therefore seek 
justice only from his authorities according to the prescrip- 
tions of the laws of the land and submit to their decisions 
also with regard to himse1r. "2° This of course does not 
rule out the possibility of peaceful petition or of calm 
discussion of the ruler's decisions, but it seems to make 
revolution impossible. the following passage deals with 
that matter, making reference (presumably) to the anarchical 
state of affairs which Schulze believed existed (already in 
17903) in France and showing how Jesus himself never made 


himself guilty of insubordination: 


Even if, however, the government shculd really be faulty 
in our eyes, or if we should have the misfortune to have 
to suffer from its unjust decrees, nevertheless less 
harm is done to the public good if an individual one 
day suffers injustice than if everyone in every case 
wanted to and could resist. For even a faulty government 


is not such a great misfortune for the whole as complete 
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confusion and dissolution of all subjection, where 
everyone does what he wants, where all give orders and 
no one wants to obey. I need only call to mind the 


history of this year. 


Now one can confidently claim about Jesus that also in 
this respect he was a good subject and never allowed 
himself insubordination. For although his own govern- 
ment, instead of protecting him, persecuted him with a 
harshness and bitterness which has few parallels in 
history, nevertheless he did not threaten them because 
of his suffering, but left everything to him who Judges 
justly and will publicly justify and compensate us and 
him, if being innocent we are still condemned, someday 


before a higher court. *°? 


It is this example which the Christian should take to heart. 
Never, Says Schulze, has there heen a truer patriot and a 
better subject than Jesus. “And whoever, in accordance with 
his situation and circumstances, does not think and act 
thusly toward his fatherland is not a true follower of Christ, 
is not a Christian. What is therefore written or said here, 


w210 It is not so much that 


let that be an example for us. 
he derived his teachings from Jesus* life, but rather that 
he found in Jesus one who acted in such a way as to fulfill 


the rules he already had in mind for the action of Christian 


subjects. Schulze's originally natural, non-theological ethic 
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became in this way theologically qualified; it became 
Christian by virtue of the fact that ete lived according 
GOs Ts 

This rejection of revolution, based upon an inter- 
pretation of Romans 13 and/or upon ve example of Jesus, 
represents the way most men who were so inclined rejected 
revolution on theological grounds. There was, however, 
another possibility for dealirg with the problem, and it 
differed from the above efforts so much that it makes them 
appear half-hearted. Is revolution merely one sin among 
all the others? Those who argued from Romans 13 or from 
the example of Jesus seemed to be saying just that; revolu- 
tion was bad in their view, but there was no essential 
reason why they would have had to calli it worse than many 
other things supposedly forbidden in the Bible. Other men 
were not content with this position; revolution appeared 
to these churchmen to be not a sin but the sin, the epitome 
of man's estrangement from and enmity against God. We see 
this conviction reflected for instance in the work of 
Gottfried Menken, perhaps the most dedicated theological 
opponent of revolution in his day. His interpretation of 
Daniel 2:1-45, The Image of the Monarchies (Das Wonarchieenbild)*"", 
shows us the intensity of his feelings on the subject, for 
verse 2la, "He (God) changes times and seasons; he removes 
kings and sets up kings" (RSV) provided him with ample 


opportunity to express himself. 
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According to Kenken, revolutions must he seen as 
products both of divine and human action. And literally 
everything depends upon which actor one is considering. 
Menken himself begins his excursus on revolution in The 
Image of the Monarchies by taking his cue from Daniel 2:21 
and therefore by considering revolution from the viewpoint 
of God's action. The concept of the Kingdom of God is the 
most important one here: "The world exists for the sake of 
this Kingdom, and therefore everything that happens in the 
world stands in a certain relétionship with this Kingdom 
de ele The Kingdom of God is the purpose and goal of 
the whole creation, and God rules the world with a view 
toward the Kingdom, “in view of the Christocracy or the 
universal monarchy of the Son of David and of Man... 
All time with everything that happens in it (the sum of 
everything happening) with all the incessant changes and 
alterations which seem to occur so entirely independently 
of God, not subject to a kingly government in heaven, as if 
dependent upon men's free will, as if coming by chance, 
stands in God's hand, depends on him and is directed and 


ruled by him as his kingdom on earth demands. He determines 


wt“ 


. . . . * ° ; * . a 
the time for everything which is in time and occurs in time." 


If something should begin te be too hostile to the Kingdom, 
Should stand te too great an extent in the Kingdem'’s way, 


then the time of that something is almost over. God is then 
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about to begin a new era in world history, “and here the 
revolutions, the violent changes of earthly kingdoms and 
world governments, most contribute their part. #214 

Revolutions therefore stand, according to hkienken, 
under the direction and control of God. ‘They are steps down 
the path toward the Kingdom of God, and from this point of 
view they are doubtlessly to be affirmed. But there is 
another way to look at them. iken are also involved in 
revolutions, and here the evaluation is completely different. 
As the excursus continues we see Wenken's devastating views 
on the German Enlightenment, the French Revolution, and 


finally on revolution in general: 


To be sure one thought scarcely twenty years ago, or 
rather one wanted very much for people to think that 
the enlightenment of the human race had progressed so 
far that a war lasting many years was impossible. 
With this sweet lullaby which it sang to the kings and 
peoples, the Enlightenment, I mean the destruction of 
all true knowledge and worship of Cod, continued its 
work and shortly the mcst dreadful revolution and the 
most general, most destructive war took place. All 
revolutions are against the Kingdom of God, seek tc 
make the Kingdom of Ged superfluous. POM Ay. ad 
revolutions, this is really the human intention: to 


realize that which human understanding has from the 
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beginning recognized, sought, but not found as the 
maximum of all understanding and all wisdom and as 
that which is most necessary for the foundation of 


a true, lasting human happiness; to realize that which 


is the goal of all words and institutions of CGod--3 


perfect sovernment, a heavenly kingdom of justice and 
henge eee arnt me ne 


215 
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Love on earth. 


Suey 


This is the meaning of revolution: man's refusal te be 
dependent wron God, man's rebellious efforts to create for 
himself, out of his own strength, what only God can give 
and in fact is giving. Revolution is therefore in fact man 
in his pride turning himself into God. Spor See men in 
general do net want te be submissive to God, to be dependent 
on God, to accept salvation and blessedness with humility 
and thankfulness from his hand... so they also do not 
want a kinedom which truly brings blessing, one which they 
would have to recognize as God's work and gift; contrary 

to him in heaven and his affair and his word and for their 


wn idolatrous praise, it should ce their own work." 


3 


Lenken views tnese idolatrous efforts of men with 
dictaste but not with despair, for what the revolutions are 
intended to prevent--the Kingdom of Cod--they only help 
being about. wach revolution only weakens the kingdom of 


4-1. 4 ; ay ae ANE ial a] Saba 7 z 4. 
this world and therefore decreased its resistance to the 


arrival. ef ods Kaneooms.- An one CevoluTiocs eteur ines 
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peoples will increasingly believe all the lies they have 
been told about popular sovereignty, and they will see 
“their authorities no longer as something given by God, 
sanctified by God, raised by God above all human choice, 
but as their work, as something which owes its being to 
their pleasure and which they can change and abolish as 
they wish. “17 And rulers like that have no true dis- 
tinction at all, confusion reigns where they are in power, 
and God*s Kingdom cannot help but profit. 

™o sum up, it is humility which Menken finds 
lacking in the world; he sees no grateful acceptance of what 
God has given and continues to give. Iken no longer accept 
the rulers whom God has ordained nor any other element of 
his plan to inaugurate the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. Because 
the world is rebellious, it wishes to create its own kingdom 
through revolution. Revolution is therefore not a matter 
whose legality can be discussed and upon which honest men 
may disagree; nor it is even one Sin among others, differing 
from others mainly by its magnitude and visibility but not 
by its nature. No, revolution is the sin; it is the 
declaration of war against God. 

There were still other principles which men used 
to oppose revolution, and not ali of them were biblical. 
Wilhelm Traugott Krug, a theological student turned Kantian 


philosopher, argued his case for instance in the following 
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ways What should a subject do when rulers deny his human 
rights and no amount of pleading brings any relief? "He 
should think: Fereat mundus, peream ipse, fiat justitia: 

He should endure everything, even death, because he may not 
resist and because reason says: WMelius est, injuriam ferre, 


Ld 218 e . . s 
vam inferre." If, however, any one argument rivaled in 


importance the anti-revolutionary interpretation of Romans 13 
(and related theological argumentation), it was that one 
based not upon principles but upon practical reasoning; 
revolutions are wrong, many men said, because of the unhappy 
consequences which almost invariably accompany them. The 
French Revolution could not help but confirm this point of 
view, if it did not in fact create it. And one must admit 
that an argument against revolution on these grounds was 
probably quite effective between 1793 and 1795. 

Christian Gotthilf Salzmann, whose views on the 
French Reveneeneh we have already seen, put his emphasis on 
such practical arguments when he began discussing revolution 
in general. We see this in the “Sermon on Rebellion" 
(Rebellionspredigt) contained in The Thtiringer hessenger. “1? 
Salzmann did, to be Sure, use other weapons against the 
enemye Both Jesus and the apostles were against rebellion, 
he said, and therefore we would be disobedient to be in 
favor of it. Furthermore, some men rebel only so they will 
no longer have to obey the laws of the land, pay taxes, and 


. : , oe aie 
so forth, but a society cannot exist without texes and laws. 
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Eut Salzmann went on to recognize that there is also a 
legitimate desire for freedom from excessive taxation and 
from oppression, and that it is right to use suitable means 
to obtain such freedom. The only question is whether or 
not revolution is suitable, and it is upon his negative 
answer to this question that Salzmann puts his greatest 
emphasis. When rebellion (and we can undoubtedly substitute 
the word revolution for his word rebellion) begins, the 
state uses its power to quell it, and this in turn means 
that the rebels must fight harder. There is an “escalation,” 
and soon any means at all are used to achieve victory; 
including those which one would not even have considered 
earlier. The government will probably call in its allies 
to help its this will only increase the suffering. And 
even if the rebels should win, would their victory improve 
matters? No, the suffering would actually be just beginning, 
for the rebels would not seek the best for their land any 
more than the previous government, and the yoke would turn 
out to be heavier than before. “<1 After making this case, 
Salzmann produced the inevitable “proof” to support it: 
"Don't think that I am exaggerating the matter: If you have 
doubts, just read what history says about the situation of 
Jerusalem and of the Jewish nation when they withdrew from 
Roman control#or justlisten to what is happening in un- 


happy France, which wanted to be free and now groans under 
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a tyranny which has no parallel in the whole world, which 
began by taking away the authority from its king and now 
has gotten, instead of him, a gang of scoundrels as lords. "“*? 

Another representative of this point of view, and 
a far more interesting one, was Johann Jacob Stolz. Stolz 
was Swiss, but he can rightly be included in our study since 
he preached at the Wwartinskirche in Bremen during this 
period. In 1801-02 he published two volumes of Sermons on 
the Remarkable Events of the 18th Century, ard included in 
the first volume was a section on the political revolutions 


9 F 
224 Mhe three sermons included in the section 


of the period. 
are unique in several ways. The first, on I Kings 12:16-19, 
seeks to find out why revolutions occur, and it represents 
one of the relatively few attempts during these years to 

let the Ol¢ Testament speak to this problem. The story of 
the separation of Israel and Judah after Solomon's death 
sives Stolz the opportunity to say that the cause of revolu- 
tion lies in the failure of a ruler to give a positive 
answer to an oppreseed people*s call for better treatment. 
The second sermon then moves on to discuss whether revolu- 
tions ought to take place. And here Stolz is very hesitant 
to encourage revolutionary endeavors. Taking, interestingly 
enough, his text not from Romans 13 but from the 16th verse 


of the chapter before, he tells his congregation and sub- 


sequent readers that although we can believe that providence 
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will bring good out of a revolution, how it does so will 
perhaps become clear only centuries after the revolution 
takes place. This means that "we must stay for the present 
with the immediate consequences and effects of such govern- 
mental upheavals, and then we will always have to say that 
even in the happiest case, revolutions are a very great 
evil to which one may not intentionally expose mankind. On 
the whole, revolutions are to be viewed only as a means, 


chosen in despair, of saving corrupt states in which no 


more improvements may be expected and where something good 
can be hoped for only from a complete reversal of things, 


£25 It sounds here as if Stolz 


only from a new creation." 
were willing to grant, in however restricted a way, the 
possibility of revolution, but he is actually unwilling to 
do so. In the following pages he catalogues the horrible 
effects which such events have for a country, and he comes 
to the conclusion that the cost is simply too great. We 
cannot expose ourselves to the evil of a revolution even 
for the sake of benefiting futvre generations, for this 
would mean doing evil in the hope that good would result. 
And we who cannot guarantee the success of our efforts 
dare not make such experiments at the cost of our living 
fellow-men. If a revolution occurs at @ll, it must te the 


result of the work of providence, not a product of our own 


efforts. We 
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must .. . leave it to providence to bring about salva- 
tion and welfare for future generations thrcugh the 


passions of men new living. It is certain of its 


Success because it sees the whole and directs all things 


with infinite wisdom and works without interruption 
throughout all the centuries. We, on the contrary, do 
not even see the span of our earthly lifes; we also work 
in connection with others whose activities perhaps 
entirely or in part frustrate the good intention which 
we had. We cannot allow ourselves anything which only 


possibly, rerhaps after several generations, will have 


a good effect, but which in the present does harm over 
& wide area. No humanitarian, therefore, will want to 


concern himself with starting and conducting revolutions 


ra 
al. 


and thereby make himself resvonsible for the various 


evils which alwayvs, even in the most favorable case, 
1 ‘ _ re | ” 226 
directly accompany such an upheaval. 

It is therefore Stolz's position that for any man 


of character, any revolution which breaks out must do gc 
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wee Another evidence of Stolz's 


uniqueness amone the authors of this time, however, is that 
he did not stop his discussion of revolution at this point. 
He went on in his third sermon (on Titus 3:2) to do what 

very few others attempted: to discuss the attitude of men 


in a state which had underrone a revolution. Since he was 
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Swiss, this issue was perhaps more of concern for him than 
for the Germans; Switzerland had undergone a revolution 
itself just a very few years before this book was written. 
Stolz concludes that for the sake of their country, good 
men must be willing and must be allowed to take an office 
or perform other services in a revolutionized state. And 
if this is so, it follows that it is wrong to make blanket 
senaeana one of men who serve in that way; those who are 
on the outside should not pronounce them guilty by reason 
of their association with revolution. In words which many 
men of this era needed to hear and take to heart, Stolz says: 
"Virtue and honesty have not deserted a land just because 


a revolution broke out there. "222 


The following chapter will 
show just how necessary it was that someone remind German 
protestants of this at the end of the 18th century. Before 
moving on to an examination of the Germans’ thoughts on 
religion and morality, however, we must think back over the 


road which we have traveled thus far and try to draw a few 


preliminary conclusions from what we have seene 


3. Evaluation: Norms for Ethical Decision. 


In this chapter we have sought to summarize what 
German protestant churchmen at the end of the 18th century 
thought about the French Revolution and about revolution in 


general. Our examination of the subject is not yet complete; 
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the following chapters will show how the men of the 1790's 
saw the problems of the times in their connection with 
religion and how they viewed their own role in the state. 
But it is not too soon to draw some preliminary conclusions 
from that which we have seen. 

It will perhaps be helpful for our efforts if we 
first sketch hastily the ideas of a later generation of 
German protestants. The men of the middle of the 19th 
century, for instance, are fameus (or notorious) for ee 
conception of revolution; what was it that they wanted to 
say? For the sake of brevity we will consider the thought 
of only one figure from this time, the Perliner law pro- 
fessor Friedrich Julius Stahl. Stahl is perhaps the most 
famous representative of the conservative political thinking 
which one generally connects with 19th century German 
Lutheranism. We do not wish to imply that all protestants 
felt as he did about revolutions; there seems to be little 
doubt, however, that he may justly be regarded as a spokes- 
man for many. Karl Kupisch has described how, after their 
momentary shock and fear at the Revolution of 1848 and once 
the danger was passed, the pastors proclaimed "the call to 
penance and the lamentations over the ‘godless transgressors.’ 


For revolution was simply the sin. "©£? 


That was right in 
line with Stahl's view of things. 
ae eee = a230 
Friedrich Julius Stahl was as convinced as he 


could possibly be that Christian ethical thought could never 
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rightfully affirm the possibility of revolution; for him it 
was axiomatic that "where revolution is, there is also the 
Christian witness against revolution. Why this is and 


must be so becomes quite clear when Stahl gives his defini-. 


tion of revolution: revolution is not simply rebellion or 


6) 


insurrection, nor is it political freedom; “Revolution i 
the foundation of the whole putlic state of affairs on the 
will of men rather than on God's order and disve ensation. "2% 
Tf we wished to express this in other terms, we could say 
that revolution is a total rejection (not simply a reform, 
which Stahl by no means rules out™~~) by men of the social 
conditions which they find before them. The existing 
conditions are "legitimate"; Stahl tends to say that what. 

has come ee being through the historical process represents 
Cod's will, and that subjection to it is his command. 
"“he Christian mind does not demand an authority which it 


im) 


establishes itself, a constitution which it makes for itself, 
a law which it has discovered itself out of its own reason. 
It would much rather receive all that from the divine rule, 
and it is satisfied to contribute its humble part to the 
* - : 5 owe ‘ a 4 iad 5 4 “ woo! 
sfreat construction of the ages, as God assigns it to him. 
Revolution is not, for Stahl, a single event; ac 
is a new order of things. And he recognizes it as the 


"unique historical signature" (eligenthUmliche weltgeschichtliche 


Signatur) of his era--an era whose commencement he places in 
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1789, 236 


Revolution demands popular sovereignty, freedom, 
equality, written constitutions, separation of church and 
state. It no longer asks what God's command is; it says 
instead that human rights must prevail. God in his wisdom 
placed men in different classes; revolution dissolves these 
classes, basing its action upon men's human rights. God 
set kings over mens the revolutionary spirit says that only 
the popularly-elected representatives need be obeyed. “?¢ 
The revolution therefore “consists in placing on top what 
should by eternal laws be on the bottom, and vice versa. 
It makes man the origin and center of the moral world 
order; it makes subjects lords over their authorities; it 
proclaims human rights without men's duties and vocation; 
it allows all the sinful mire of popular passion which the 
power of the authorities should hold down to rise up to 
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the height of power.’ Revolution is therefore less an 


event than a permanent condition; the events which we normally 


connect with the word revolution are merely symptoms of the 
iLiness.“?7 | 
Revolution is “the extreme Sin in the political 
sphere” (die Husserste Stinde auf dem politischen Gebiete). 
There are naturally other sins, but they are only trans- 
gressions of God*s order, while revolution is its very 
Spee iene But if revolution is a Sin in the political 


realm, it must have its counterpart in the religious sphere. 
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This counterpart, and the origin of revolution, is “rational- 
ism." "Rationalism is the emancipation of man from God; 
man’s leaving God's hand in order to stand on his own and 
: ; weetl pi ace cae ee 
neither need nor take notice of God... Rationalism, 
like its result revolution, is not merely a sin, but it is 
the sin: “Rationalism is not simply disbelief in God; it 


is a counter-belief in man." "The nature of revolution is 


made still clearer by this origin in rationalism. In his 
heart man dethrones Cod and places himself on the throne. 
That is the original revolution. All others are only 
senesauencea - 

This must suffice as an introduction to Stahl's 
doctrine of revolution. Revolution is, we may summarize, 
Sin itself in the latter's political expression. Although 
an ever present historical possibility, it had become 
according to Stahl the characteristic of his era, and in 


4 


such an era the fight against revolution (which had to be, 
| 24. 
ee 2 ) 


™ 


2in 


fas 


in the individual hear was status confessionis for the 


Christian. Christianity or revolution: one had to choose, 
for there was no middle road. A non-Christian might be ¢ 
member of a eeneewatine political party, or he might be 
politically liberal; for the Christian man, only the former 
possibility existed.:' This is the way German protestants 


are remembered for confronting the issue of revolution in 


the 1650"*s, 
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More than years separate Stahl and his comrades 
in arms from the churchmen of the 1790's. The latter were 
incomparably more flexible than the former; what was in 
1850 a closed question had been in 1790 still very much an 
open one. And even if one demonstrates (and one probably 
can do so) that already in 1795 protestant churchmen were 
rather overwhelmingly against the idea of revolution, one 
would nevertheless by no means be justified in simply 
equating their views with those of later German protestants. 
Stahl's ideas were already expressed in the 1790's, but 
that line of thought was only one among others and not the 
most important one at that. Kost theologians were much 
less ideological, even much less “theological” in their 
argumentation. We must now attempt to demonstrate this by 
Showing the various norms which they used to evaluate the 
phenomenon of revolution. Before doing so, however, let 
us take note of one incident which seems indicative for 
our comparison of the situation in 1795 with that half a 
century later. An important Lutheran theologian whom we 
have already discussed, Franz Volkmar Reinhard, was called 
upon in 1798 by a protestant minister on the left bank of 
the Rhine to give his answer to a pair of Significant 
questions. This was at the time of the Rastatter Congress, 
which confirmed that the left bank of the Khine should 


become French, and in view of this political decision 


B29 
Fastor Scheibler from Montjoie (south of Aachen, southwest 
of Cologne and Bonn) wished to hear Reinhard's opinion on 
two matters which either had already or soon could become 
very urgent. The first was "whether one can in good con- 
scionce take the cath demanded hy the French governments 


hete to the monarchy and to anarchy, and faithfulness to 


——_- 


. oe meee. 


the republic?", and. the second concerned how one should 
act "if the celebration of Sunday should be displaced by 
the celebration of the decade established by the republic?" 
S answers to his colleague's questions are most 
interesting and instructive; they breathe an-entirely 
different spirit than the writings of fellow-Lutheran Stahl 
fifty years later. He has questions, he says, about the 
French oath; some possible interpretations of it would not 
be acceptable. But the French government has not given its 
own interpretation, and Reinhard concludes that one may 


take the oatn with a good conscience if he “understands 1. 


the word hate not as violent bitterness but as a purposeful 


244, 


and responsible opposition--2. the word monarchy not as the 


royal office altogether and in general but as the restoration 


of it in France, so that the meaning of the oath would be: 


one binds himself not to assist in any way in a restoration 


—s_ 


ff the monarchial constitution in France, but he rather 
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wishes to resist all such undertakings as well as the aboli- 
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tion of all civil order, and to seek to honor and maintain 
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the existing republican constitution” "> This is probably 


the interpretation of the oath which the republic wishes, 
Says Reinhard, so that no mental reservation is involved in 
understanding it this way; furthermore there is “no law of 
reason and of Christianity with which this oath would not 


24.6 | — 
As to the second question concerning 


be compatible." 
the relation of Sunday to the ten day week and to the holi- 
day of the tenth day which were instituted under the new 
French revolutionary calendar, Reinhard recognizes that the 
celebration of Sunday is not iuris divini, although Sunday 

is to be preferred as the day of worship for reasons of 
tradition and because of its connection with Christ's 
history. In the light of these latter factors he concludes 
that one should insist upon the celebration of Sunday along 
with the celebration of the tenth day as long as the govern- 
ment does not forbid this nor the conditions of the congre- 
gation make it impossible. But should, he corntinves, the 
solemn celebration of Sunday really no longer be possible, 
one might then in good conscience give it up, provided some 
hours on Sunday might be retained for worship. And even 

this is not his last word; the services of worship themselves 
could if absolutely necessary be moved to other days, 
"because Christian freedom, as the Augsburg Confession 
rightly notes in the place cited, is not limited in this 


ee ee eee wel? 
matter by any positive law. 


23% 
Reinhard, whose opposition to revclution we have 
already noted, thus demonstrated a remarkable willingness to 
make peace with the new French status quo and to point the 
way for his fellow Christians toward responsible citizenship 
under the new conditions. His kind of “opposition" to 


revolution is a far cry from Stahl's “where revolution is, 


fe 


there is also the Christian witness against it." For 
Reinhard, opposition before the fact by no means rules out 
Christian participation after the fact; for Stahl, revclu- 


tion, like sin, is permanent, and the battle against it is 


an enduring one. Reinhard's advice to Fastor Scheibler is 
without question more representative of the views of most 
Cerman pastors at this time than the absolute opposition of 
hienken and other forerunners cf Stahl. 

It is possible to divide the various reactions 
of German protestants toward revolution, that is, toward the 
overthrow of the government in France (their reaction toward 
other elements of the whole “French Revolution,” for instance 
toward the Terror, will be seen later) into several general 
categories. Underlying the thoughts of these men on revolu- 
tion are four leading norms, viewpoints or ideas: humanity, 
law, religious obedience, and hunility, anc it is our present 
task to examine each in turn. ‘We must always guard against 


the assumption that each theologian argued only from one 


viewpoint. Kany put their emphasis in one particular place, 
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but the assumption that they did not also use the other 
ideas mentioned would be just as false as the supposition 
that these four categories cover every possible case, and 


certainly no such claim is intended. 


a. Humanity, Humaneness (Humanit&t, Menschlichkeit). 


At one point in his history of modern theology 


"The general spiritual element of 


tT 


Emanuel Hirsch write 
the period from the middle of the 18th until well into the 
middle of the 19th century, which penetrated all individual 
accomplishments and movements, is the sensieiyvity to: tree 


humanity which becomes aware of its nature, its rights, and 


its limitations, and seeks out of a self-understanding based 
in itself to define the riddle of its existence and the 


L 
n246 he idea of humanity 


soals of its life and activity. 
cr humaneness (Kenschlichkeit, Humanitdat)--this idea, con- 
cept, or ideal was one of the important intellectual 
instruments with which the diagnosticians in Germany sought 
to examine the French Revolution. Simply stated, men asked 
whether the ideal of “humanity” was furthered or hindered 
by the Revolution. YThet was the way many men approached it 
and judgeed it. We may include in this group not only some 


highly scphisticated men, for whom the idea or ideal of 


humanity was clear and quite self-conscious; others made the 
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Same kind of judgments about the Revolution even though they 
may not have used the word “humanity" at all. 

The ideal of "humanity" was not new to the 15th 
century, but at that time it came into its own as an 
intellectual force. One author has described that century 
as the classical age of the ideal of humanity, and he goes 
on to say why this fact is so important for us in this 
context: "Humanity became the central content of thought 
and literature; almost without polemics it superseded the 
Christian ethic of man bound to God and was therefore able 
to secure for itself a firm place even in the thought world 


2LL9 a : 
4 “Rut what dad this mean concrete+ 


of leading theologians." 

ly? How could "humanity" become an ethical norm? The 

possibilities will become clearer if we Jcok quickly at the 

thought of Gotthold Ephraim T.essing, “the first creator of 

the ideal of humanity in major German literature and philoso- 
0250 


phy. Hirsch describes Lessing as one who made a 


veritable break-through with his conception of man; Lessing 
was no longer interested, as was the more common "“Enlighten- 
ment,” in merely making men useful and virtuous. For 


Lessing "the view expands. It has to do with the use, 


i) 
Ln 
= 


development, perfection of all man's powers and talents." 
Intellectually, aesthetically, morally: development must 
take place in all three directions if one is to move toward 


true humanity. But this development is not a simple matter, 
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for nature, society,customs and traditions place many 
obstacles in its way. Humanity will be realized only 


through overcoming the obstacles, and the movement toward 


torye That this ideal of humanity has its strong ethical 
implications is certain, for our social and political 
institutions are primary obstacles to human perfection; 
they divide. men, inculcate them with prejudices, place 
Ponee: Bie’ oe! aio, . ae 22 
obstacles in the way of their development. 
The men in Germany who viewed history as this 
kind of movement toward human perfection by no means 


vv 


conceived of revoluticn as the crime instrument witn which 


the zoal should be attained or at least sought. They put 
their trust in a inuch Slower and more veaceful method; as 


a 


Hirsch says concerning Lessing's thought, “hen must be 


brought through spiritual and moral education to the point 
of raising themselves above all sucn one-sSidedness, divisions, 


and oppositions to humanity and humaneness in general. . 


Eut if education was the primary road to be traveled, the 


WeDo 


ecommended road, it was not the cnily possible one. It was 


s 


inevitable that men with this view cf things should also 
evaluate the phenomenon of revolution in its light. Does 


Further 


rs 


Or does it preve to be a hindrance? A man might tend to 


disapprove of revolution on any number of srounds, but sh 


man’s intellectual, spiritual, aestnetic development, 


ould 
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he conceive of the attainment of "humanity" as the highest 
goal of life, he will finally have to judge revolutionary 
efforts in terms of what they do to further it. 

The ideal of humanity was not only a philosophical 
Or a secular way of looking at things. It could and did 
become also a theological, a religious conception. Herder, 
for instance, who brought the ideal of humanity into the 
closest conscious connection with the French Revolution, was 
also the author who could define religion as the highest 
humanity of ane” We have seen how he viewed the Revolu- 
tion, at least up to a certain point, as an important event 
in the movement toward Humanita&t, and we can now understand 
better what was important to him in his battle against all 
Forms of despotism. Despcotism simply had to be in opposi- 
tion to “the noble constitution of man for reason and 
freedom, finer senses and impulses, the most delicate and 
most robust health, the realization of the purpose of the 
world and the control over itn? as he once described his 
view of Humanitdt. Herder probably believed that since 
nolitical absolutism and a social system divided into pri- 
vVileged and non-privileged classes prevented the great 
majority cf men from participating responsibly in shaping 
their volitical and social life, it was in turn impossible 
“for the majority to develop themselves to the fullest. In 


international affairs despotism meant that the well-being 
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of the peoples was much less the princes’ dominant concern 
than dynastic or royal self-interest, and the resultant 
tensions made a peaceful pursuit of education and develop- 
ment of culture difficult if not impossible. fcclesiastical 
despotism sought to keep men unenlightened, under the control 
of unlearned priests with all their religious superstitions. 
If therefore men like Herder conceived of the purpose of 
history aS a movement toward humanity, yet saw the social 
and political conditions in France (they viewed their own 
German situation in an entirely different way, generally 


as in many other 


10) 


speaking; Herder was an exception her 
places) as hopelessly hindering that movement, they could 
not help but greet the Revolution with joy, for it was 
intended to overcome precisely those unhealthy conditions. 
Consciously or unconsciously, with cr witnout @ 
fully clarified intcllectual foundation, in a sophisticated 
or in a native way, many men judged the Kevolution according 
to their idea 1 of humanity. Jenisch rejoiced in 17389: 
"Take hope, my soul! not all breasts are cold to mankind's 
exaltation and divine rieht. . 0250 Campe, grateful for 
victory over the despotism which had so long tried to hamper 
true enlightenment, saw the Revolution as “the greatest and 
most general benefit .. . which providence has franted 


neweoe 


humanity since Luther's improvement of fait Johann 


t destroyed the 


Lue 


Salomo Semler praised the Revolution when 
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power of the priesthood which had sought for so long to keep 


258 


the people in darkness. Jerusalem saw it as a deed of 


that providence which works continually on the ennobiement 
‘ 259° ew ; ia Bet . 
of the human race. And the professor of theology, phil- 
osopher of religion and student of Kant, Johann Heinrich 


Tieftrunk, wrote in 1791: 


I consider this many-sided battle in which a great 
part of the civilized world finds itself to be a con- 
sequence of maturing humanity which is awaking to an 


° 


awareness of its original worth, feeling its power, 
recognizing its rights and taking to heart its goal. 
All attempts, even the aberrations and errors, witness 
to a thriving culture and are far removed from that 
violent ferment of barbarism where there is nothing to 
be seen but the staggering of blind passions. ‘Thus, 
for example, the Parisian revolution is not the work 
of tumultuous barbarians, but of injured humanity which 


Knows 26S riente Bnd Teels 15s Sstreneths. even If the 


measures which have been taken do not all have the 


approval of the wise and many steps show haste and 
260 


thoughtlessness. 


But if many men greeted the Revolution with joy 
because they saw in it a giant step toward the realization 


of man’s purpose and goal, toward humanity, these same men 
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could also say no to it later without changing their norm 
of judgment at all. Herder, Jenisch and Campe are three 
examples. hey would surely have rejected the accusation 
that their later ideas about the Revolution represented a 
total compromise of their previous humanitarian views; it 
is not we who have failed humanity, they would have said, 
but the Revolution itself has done so. “0 Gault .. «," 
says Jenisch, "what black demonic hand/ has changed you? 
has made you into a graveyard,/ has stolen from the night 
of hell all Fluto's power/ and terrified humanity!"2°2 A 
certain historical optimism was at this time widespread in 
Germany; the Enlightenment had encouraged the conviction 
that the human race was on its way toward perfection. The 
Revolution must have seemed to many as a great forward 
step in mankind's journey, and they hailed it as long as 
iney eould view it in that way. All too soon, however, 
the tyranny of the guillotine replaced that of the monarchy, 
dechristianization followed secularization, the declaration 
of war followed the promises of peace. What nad seemed like 
a blessing for mankind seemed to turn into a curse, and then 


nen had to gay no to the Revolution for the sake of human- 


ity. Put the later rejection of the French Revolution cannot 


be equated with a rejection of revolution in general. It 
did tend to become so for many, as the French example 


“proved" to them that revolutions could not be heipful to 
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mankind. But the humanitarian rejection of the Revolution 
was not first and foremost a denial of all revolutions. 
Many had greeted the Revolution with joy and would have 
continued to sing its praise had order been quickly re- 
established in France and peace been maintained in Europe. 
But Europe knew no peace,and order was slow in returning 
to France. "Who," sighed Pastor Ribbeck of Magdeburg 
toward the close of 1793, "Who of those who approved the 
first attempts of the heavily burdened mass to find relief 
and freedom for themselves and wished them every success, 
must not now admit that what the rulers in the land want 
and do is dreadful, generally ruinous outrage?=o* 

The ideal of humanity, therefore, was one of the 
important norms with which men judged the Revoiution and 


263 One must admit that this 


the events connected with it. 
effort was not without its questionable aspects. In the 
first place, the idea “humanity” suffers from a certain 
inherent vagueness. This means on the one hand that every- 
one will affirm the idea, but on the other that the surface 
unity achieved may be highly illusory. Those who greeted 
the Revolution with enthusiasm may have done so on “humani- 
tarian" grounds. But those who opposed it bitterly would 
certainly have rejected outright any implication that they 


were not acting in the best interests of humanity. One of 


the most rabid of the opponents of the Revolution once wrote: 
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"T know very well the hate to which I expose myself because 

I dare point publicly to a bold cabal which plans the demise 
of the state and of Christianity; but I laugh at their hate 
in the confidence that the eternal divinity will protect me 
against the monster which I fight for the sake of humanity.' u 204 
So even men who said no to the Revolution from the very 
beginning, on the basis of whatever principle, would surely 
have maintained that the course they recommended was the 
best for humanity. What actually is at issue then is not a 
position “for” humanity over against other positions "for" 
something else--much less one position for humanity over 
against others opposed to humanity:--; but a certain view of 
man is at the heart of the controversy. And if we are to 
quarrel with the representatives of the “humanity” ethic, 

ve will not do so so wuch because their intention--to make 
the prospective advancement of the cause of humanity their 
ultimate standard for ethical decision--was wrong, but 
because their view of humanity itself was wrong. host men 
at this time viewed man not only as capable cof perfection 
but as moving steadily in that direction, and they therefore 
expected automatic historical Spoueese: This was the 
essential meaning of the "providence" of God, and the 
Revolution was: Seen at Lirst as a work Of that providence. 


When it later became questionable that the Revolution could 


be understood in these categories, many had little mere te 
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offer than their regrets that the whole thirg had ever been 
begun. Their admirable concern for humanity was not under- 
by a sufficiently profcund perception cf human nature 


and historical reality. 


Tf the teint of view just cescribed has the 


tendency (much less so with Herder than with others) to look 


in its freedom to develop and presress unhampered by any 


t 


set social order or intellectual dogma, the other points of 


view which we must consider all proceed from the assumption 


its within which any possible 


3 


that there are certain 1i 
development must take place. A second caterory of reactions 
to the phenomenon oF revolution, and one which can be dealt 
with more quickly, paid special attention for instance to 

ran in his crdered social and political life. I% presupposed 


by law, and it 
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man as a being living in lety regulated 
believed that one could argue neither for nor against revolu- 
tion without taking the matter of society's laws into aceccunt 
and justifying one's position in terms ofthem. AS we have 
seen, the main efforts ir this direction were made by men 

wno believed it helpful to conceive of scclety as resulatec 
by @ contract between ruler or rulers and Subjects. There 


were many theologians during this period who argued arainst 
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the contract theory, often on the grounds that it had no 
basis in historical fact, but we need not assume that all 
of those who subscribed to the theory necessarily thought 
that such a oe existed. The startling thing about this 
kind of reflection concerning revolution is that so many 
theologians who were experts in the ethical field or who 
had at least carefully thought through what they were doing 
took it for granted. But in contrast to the Pheoneeieal 
discussion of revolution from that standpoint we unfortun- 
ately have little evidence for the direct apps cation of 
the theory to the particular French Revolution, although 
Such authors as Schmid ard Michaelis surely must have 
scught to understand that event in the light of their theory. 

The contract theory has a long history 
back into antiquity. It achieved its greatest prominence, 
however, in the 17th and 18th centuries, when, in connection 
with the whole conception of natural law, it was propounded 
by such men as Grotius, Hobbes, Fufendcrf, Locke and Rousseau. 
The variations in the theory among these men--the natural 
condition out of wnich the society arises was conceived 
differently by different men, for instance--need not concern 
us at this point. Cf importance instead is the observation 
that the contract theory posits a “natural” instead of 2 
supernatural, a human rather than a divine origin of society 


in general and of the state in particular. The state must 
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be conceived, says the theory, as the result of a voluntary 
self-obligation of men to a certain mutually tinding dis- 
Cipline and order, an association entered into in order to 
gain benefits not attainable in the natural state or to 
retain some advantages which might otherwise be lost. The 
contract should for example ensure public order, safety, the 
rule of law, protection against forelgn aggression, a measure 
of personal freedom consistent with social life, and so 
forth. The parties to the contract are first of all the 
citizens who bind themselves to one another, and then also 


the citizens as a body who enter upon a covenant with their 


In the words of one theologian of the revolution- 
ary period, Johann Wilhelm Schmid, the theory sounds like 
this. Schmid first defines a society: “A society is the 
union of several persons for a common purpose, in order 
that with combined powers they might further the same in 


1265 


accord with a jointly established free contract.' And 


as for the particular kind of society in which we are 


interested: "A society of all the residents of a city or 


° 


of a country who have joined together to protect the ex- 
ternal freedom of each one against internal and external 


attack and to further the common welfare is a civil society 


| 266 : : : 
or a State.""~~ The important thing here is not some 


of historical explanation of the crigin of the state; much 
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more important is the understanding of the purpose of the 
state which the theory expresses, the understanding of the 
source of power within the state and of the role of the 


267 


ruler. Schmid Says: "The intention of the ruling office 
is to further the common goal of a civil society .«. . in 
an easier and surer way than would occur if the government 


1268 


of the state were divided among all its members. We 


therefore have here a theoretical foundation for the con- 
viction that the ruler is the servant of the people; he is 
there for them, not they for him. The specific kind of 
ruling institution depends on the expressed or tacit contract, 
continues Schmid, but whatever it is: “A ruler is therefore 
not to view his subjects as his property, so that he could 


deal with them as things and not as people; but rather as 


those whose representative he is in order that he might 


further their common good. His power and his prestige are 

then legitimate when he uses them as a means of accomplish- 

ing this napmosere? 
“This theory has great importance for the problem 

of revolution: should the ruler not perform his function 

of serving the public inverest, then the way is theoretically 

open to divest him of his office. The limitations placed 

upon the use of this right differ from one expression of 

the theory to another, but Reinhard and Sta@udlin were excep- 


tions in their refusal to allow the possibility of revolution 
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The contract theory played an important role in 


the secularization process at the beginning of the modern 
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era by giving a secular explanation of the state in con 
to earlier theological explanations. ‘The theory has now 

lost its earlier power, but this is surely not unconnected 
with the fact that the basic points which were at issue in 
the 17th and 18th centuries--the independence of the state 
from the Church, the foundation and purpose of government, 

and so forth--are no longer subject to tne same debate that 
they once weree And yet one could surely not say that at 

the time of the French Revolution it was settled beyond 

all question that rulers ruled for tne sake of their subjects. 
It is therefore not to be interpreted altogether negatively, 
as a sell-out as it were to enlightenment thought and to the 
enthronement of reason, that theologians during those years 
made conscious use of such a secular theory. It may have 

its questionable aspects that theologians work with such 
categories as those derived from “natural law." Eutl soine 
"theological" explanations of the state--for instance, that 

of Stahl or that of KSppen which we will examine shortly-- 

may be none the less questionable. It is not impossible 

that Schmid, Michaelis, Reinhard and others made the rcisnt 


theological choice by talking about the state in the way 


they did. 
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Ce Religion and morality. 


A third way of looking at the French Revolution 
was through eyes open to religious or--what was at that time 
Virtually the same thing--to moral issues. This was a kind 
of middle vosition between the slready discussed “humani- 


tarian" category (the left wing, perhaps} and the more 


ra py 


theological “humility” category (right wing) which will be 


u 


axamined shortly, and it can be distinguished sharply from 
neither of them, there being rather a epredual movement from 
one into the other. This religrious-moral way of looking at 
the revolution was the one chosen by most men during this 
period. We are speaking here of the broad middle ground 
upon which the average observer stood, where appeals to 


common sense, sound reason, good citizenshis, love of the 


Lliment of Christiari 


> 


nelshbor, respect fcr the ruler, and fulf 
duty were more to be heard than difficult political or 
theclogical theories. We are speaking here of 


l enlightenment as it had been received by 
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intended to snow that revolution was wrong. Jesus had 
always been a good citizen, had always demonstrated his 
love for his country, had never been a revolutionary; Faul 
had said that we should obey our rulers. Obedience is 
therefore right, our Christian duty, and revolution is 
wrong. Christianity makes men good and obedient citizens. 

But there are also other reasons why revolution 
is bad. Not only should we be good citizens and obey our 
rulers because that is right, men seemed to say, but also 
because that is the wise and reasonable thing to do, for 
revolutions have bad results. Revolutions rise out of or 
arouse within men sinful desires; during revolutions men 
fall under the control of their passions and are no longer 


able to act reasonably; revolutions lead to disorder and 


therefore unhappiness; revolutions set brother against 
brother; cevolutions are destructive of religion and mor- 
alityve In the light of all these truths--and the French 
Revolution shows that they are truths--no good man could 
ever desire 2 revolution. Revolution is simply incompatible 
with religion and morality. | 

This approach depends upon appeals to religion, 
to reason, and to self-interest for its strength, and in 
the process tne appeals to reasonable and self-interested 
action become infused with a religious quality; the religi- 


ous man is the man who acts reasonably, who is never the 
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the cause for disorder, who never sheds blood. In short, 
the religious man is the morally good man. 

Let us look quickly at two examrles of this kind 
of thinking about the problem of revolution. In 1794, in 
a sermon intended to prove that ches istianity is not danger- 
ous for the state, Johann Martin tilller summed um his under- 
standing of Christianity's contribtition to civil obedience 
in the following words: “Christ's command and example 
God's express order, duty to our fellow men and to ourselves, 
the furthering of our own welfare and that of our fellow 
citizens--these are the arguments with whicn Christianity 
encourages and summons us to willing and sincere obedience 
to all authority. Can there be motives for ty which agree 
more with the truth, with reason, honesty and justice thar 
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these?" And an army chaplain, Heinrich Rudolth Schrcter, 
once preached a sermon entitled "Cn the Reasons why Christ- 


janity Cannot Support Rebellions” (Von den GrUnden, warun 
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text for this sermon was Matthew 22:15-22, where Jesus 
speaks to the problem of the payment of taxcs to Caesar. 
There may be other biblical texts which have more to say 
about the issue of revolution, but it was not at all extra- 
ordinary during this time that such texts as this one 
Should be seen as speaking directly to ite At any rate, 


Schréter came up with the following reasons why Christianity 
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could not lend its support to rebellions: "A. Rebellion 
is at variance with love of men. EF. Action in rebellicns 
is controlled by wild passions, not reason. Ce. We cannot 
and should not be our own judges. D. Security of life and 
croperty is found only in quiet and yeace. E. Because 
(rebellion) creates disorder. F. Eecause more unhappines 
than happiness arises (from rebellion).“!t It is therefore 
a mixture of pract ical, rational, moral and religious 
grounds which acnesten sees for Christianity's opposition 
to revolution, and for this line of thought it is pre- 
cisely this reasonableness and practically which becomes 
religious and “theological.” Reasonableness, practicality, 

ighborliness and meekness are the qualities which 
characterize the Christian, and to live in accordance with 


1 


them is his duty. We have knowledge of this sermon by 
schroéter only from a review of the book in which it was 
contained. Soon after the above summary of it, however, 
the reviewer goes on to mention what we would nevertheless 
have been able to guess: “Nir. Se used the example of 


France very well. "<0 


If the good man was the one who 
practiced these common virtues, then it was clear which 
category those men fell into who did not practice them, and 
the French obviously did rot. Some observers of the Revolu- 


tion were content to point to that event to prove that 


revolutions in general produce “disorder”, “unhappiness”, 
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and that they come out of “wild passions" and destroy 
"security of life and property." Others went on however to 
make damning morel indictments of the French peorle, certain 
that the horrifying events in France proved that people's 


inhumanity, immorality, anc irreligion. 


d. Humility. 


We are in a different climate altogether when we 
come to the fourth way in which German churchmen evaluated 
the French Revolution and revolution in general. It was 
also a "theological" way of looking at things, but it was 


theological ina far different sense. If what we have just 


seen represented a vulgar form of "enlightenment" Christianity, 


what we are about to see breathes the evangelical spirit of 
the Awakening which was being born in these very years. 

We have seen how Gottfried Menken branded revolu- 
tion as man's rebellious efforts to create a kingdom for 
himself which would stand in opposition to God's Kingdom. 
Menken was not alone in evaluating revolution as sin and 
even as the ultimate sin of pride, rejection of God. Jung- 
Stilling also saw things this way. One of his works contains 
a discussion between two men about the biblical passage Rev. 
L3¢11-16,5 and one of them says the following concerning the 
animal mentioned there: “To want self-rule in independence 


of God is the nature of the dragon, of the old snake; no 


reasonable man can doubt that the generally ruling spirit 


of revolution menifests this same character, and he can 
likewise scarcely doubt that this same spirit of par eaesien 
is the odor, the scent of the animal which is now beginning 
to rise out of the abyss and cannot te far aAWaY, 4S already 
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one of his horns peeks out in France.’ In another place 


Jung-Stilling calls the revolutionary spirit a "titanism" 


‘N 


(Titanismus) which is “high treason against the divine 
majenty."2?* 
If revolution is rejected in the last analysis 
because it evidences man's sinful pride, his rebellion 
against God, then the virtue which Jung-Stilling and lienken 
and others like them find lecking in revolutionary endeavors 
is humility. this is their norm for judging men and events, 
whether or not they express it in so many worcs: do they 
or do they not demonstrate humility, meekness? Cur task 
now is to seek to discover how they understcod thet Christian 
virtue. 
Hans Joachim Iwand saw the anti-revolutionary 
theology of the 19th century as a "theolcey of order," and 
he once asked concerning it: “Is not the theology of order 
ultimately based upon an ontolegy, on a spiritual Gonception 


of the world, of man, of God and of the church, on the 


institutions and orders of life? ... The creation becomes 


the original revelation, grace becomes a re-establishment of 
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that we must look when the question concerning the meaning 
of humility arises. Humility in the thought of the men who 
decried revolution as pride had to do precisely with man's 
place in the created order, although “creation” in this 


sense includes not only nature but also the various social, 
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institutions in 
-which inen finde himself. 

Daniel Joachim kdéppen is one pastor and author who 
can illustrate fer us this theology of crder and of creation. 
Accordines to Képpen, subordination of one order of being to 
another is characteristic not only of creation but also of 
eternity. "Subordination is eternal in the kingdom of the 
blessed spirits, like God; for everything that 1s remains 


unceasingly subordinute to him. And ocverywhere, in the 


reports cf the Bible and in the visible world, the traces 

are noticeable that successively, with increasing perfection, 
spirits rise above spirits, always closer to God, the most 
high and the first." This means that obedience is also 
arr eternal Taw: "Thus in the Kingdom of blessedness, where 
harmony and order must reign, obedience to those above us 


L 


and to suseriors also belonss to the principles of the 
OLana] 

eternal law of perfection. "@!¢ 
od has therefore placed man on a certain level; 


some "spirits" are above him and some below, but his calling 
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is to be satisfied with his position and not to strive to 
leave it. And that is humility. But let us hear K6éppen 
describe it in his own words, and, because of the importance 


of the material, at some length: 


Wnen the apostle immediately adds to the rule: be 
Subject to one another, the statement and observe 
humility,*?° he refers back to the true foundation on 
which all conduct should be based, namely to one of 

the first principles of moral perfection, to humility. 
not try to raise itself above its situation and its 
conditions. God has granted every thinking being his 
place, so to speak his rung, on which he is to stand in 


relationship to the rest of the world. This rung 


should be determined, end will one day be determined, 


powers. But, at least in this world, this does not 
happen everywhere. . « « It is primarily through 
external circumstances, ordered by the ruling wisdom, 
that God assigns each his rung. If in his conduct one 
Sinks so far below his rung that he is disparaged and 
scorned by his inferiors) there is a baseness there 
unseemly to any Christian. If one raises himself by 
his own power above the relationships in which his 


condition places him with others, then he is arrogant 
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and proud. Humility, satisfied with its rung, walks 


decently between the two extremes. And at its side 
walks its familiar sister modesty, which, in that it 
sees something good in others and imperfection in 
itself, does not boastfully show off its own merits 

nor trouble others with them. Where these a heavenly 
virtues, which have the same roots, rule in the soul 

as they should with Christians, can the latter fail to 
have the inclination to fit willingly into all of the 
orders which are usual among men, as is appropriate 

to the relationships of their situation? And as they 
do this, they become ever stronger in humility and grow 
in moral perfection in the spirit. Certainly the rules 


e e e . * °. O “ 2 - 
for Christians are given by a higher, loving wisdom: 0 


Koppen*s meaning is clear: men are placed in 
certain conditions, and humility, the highest of Christian 
virtues, demands that the Christian accept his position as | 
God-given and God-desired and not seek to change it. We 
must note the very great difference between this “humility" 
ethic and the "humanity" ethic. The latter required that 
one develop himself, moving forward out of a state of 
*non-humanity" ever closer toward the desired goal of full 
manhood; it meant that one should break through and overcome 
all human institutions which might impede one's pieces: 


To the adherents of the humility ethic this humanitarian 
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view must have seemed suspect at the very least, and more 
likely they considered it infected with the revolutionary 
Sin of pride. They thought that true humanity was already 
given instead of believing that it was yet to be attained, 
and they thought that humanity consisted in submission to 
the limitations of human institutions rather than in over- 
coming those limitations. The humility ethic would therefore 
not only rule out revolution, it would also seem to inhibit 
if not prohibit all efforts toward bettering one's social 
position, to say nothing of any efforts dedicated to the 
creation of an egalitarian society. 

The adherents of this humility ethic are Friedrich 
Julius Stahl's forerunners. Only they, and there were 
seusivery speaking few such men in the 1790's, can be 
likened to him. Earlier in this chapter we saw that Menken 
and Jung-Stilling viewed the French Revolution as an 
apocalyptic or eschatalogical event. We are now in a better 
position to understand this. They saw inthe Revolution a 
raging flood of sinful pride, a flood which threatened to 
carry away all of Christian civilization. We will not want 
to laugh at them for this. There were elements of “titanism" 
in the Revolution as men cast off every previous authority 
and tore down every existing institution, throwing out the 
collected. wisdom of centuries (although certainly not all of 


it was truly “wise") in order to rebuild everything upon the 
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foundation of human reason. The Revolution did have its 
Satanic elements, and it did loose powerful tides of human 
passion. In the struggle of some revolutionaries a battle 
against God's Kingdom (or at least against that Kingdom as 
they understood it) was clearly implied, and it was not 
wrong that others pointed out this fact. Jung-Stilling, 
Menken, Kdéppen, and men like them held on furthermore to 
some genuine evangelical insights, a matter which cannot 
fail to be of significance to the theologian. In particular 
these representatives of the Awakening refused to give up a 
radical view of man*s sinfulness at a time when most men, 
under the influence of the Enlightenment, were emphasizing 
his inherent goodness and perfectibility. One might even 
argue that they were the ones during this period who showed 
a concern for the “real™ man that most others did not, in 
that they took man's condition before God with utter 
seriousness; many other men talked about a humanity which 
did not yet exist and biblically-speaking never will. ‘These 
representatives of the humility ethic were furthermore nos 
unconcerned about the immediate social, economic and bodily 
conditions of the less fortunate human beings around them. <°° 
True as all this may be, however, there is more to 
be said. Such men also, in spite of what human compassion 
they may have had, furnished a theological foundation for a 


politics interested in the maintenance of the status quo. 
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They told men that the conditions in which they existed 
were God-willed and that whatever misery they suffered had 
to be alleviated if at all not by action on their part, from 
below, but by reform from above. The Christian man expected, 
after all, an eternity of compensation for a lifetime of 
suffering. In short, such men furnished a theology to the 
counter-revolution. Our question is not first of all 
whether this service to the counter-revolution was a good 
thing. The men themselves would have wanted to be judged on 
the basis of the theological validity of what they said. 
The Revolution defeated the counter-revolution, but that 
does not mean that the ethic of humility was also defeated, 
for historical success does not decide Such matters. We 
must admit that “humility” is an important theological 
concept, and tet Bn honest theology whicn claims to be 
ultimately biblical will not te able to ignore it. 201 K6ppen 
was able to back up his position with numerous New Testamerit 
texts; some important ones for his argument include I Feter 
2:13-25; 5:53 Ephesians 5:21; I Cor. 7:17-24. But we must 
see on the other hand that there are important biblical 
texts which talk about the new freedom of the man who is 
“in Christ," and that the Bible speaks of man's ‘preeminent 
role in creation, of his duty to rule over its; one can un- 
doubtedly find a good deal of support for 3 “humanity” ethic 


from these passages. The ultimate theological question 
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therefore has to be the following: what is the relationship 
of Christian freedom to Christian humility, and what are the 
objects toward which each is directed? A theological ethic 
which will deal adequately with the question of revolution 
will have Sarees by gaining clarity upon this issue. 722 

These therefore are the principal guestions with 
which the German protestants approached the problem of 
revolution in the 1790's: does it further humanity? is 
it justified by the social contract? do religion and moral- 
ity approve it? does it exhibit humility and deny a spirit 
of pride? Since we find so few churchmen after 17¢2 or 1793 
who were willing to affirm the Revolution, we must conclude 
that after that time most of the men who spoke out must have 
answered in the negative whichever of the four questions they 
chose to ask. After that time men used different criteria 
to come to the same sad conclusion: the Revolution had been 
a mistake. 

In the light of these findings we need to discuss 
briefly one more question. In the opening chapter of this 
work we noted an important book by Jacques Droz on Germany 
and the French Revolution.e We saw that Droz has a particular 
thesis about theologians--particularly Lutheran theologians-- 
and about the importance of Lutheran ideas concerning the 
state for the evolution of the interpretation of the Revolu- 


tion in Germany. He says, for instance: 
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™he most effective effort #6 combat the French Revolu- 
tion came from several persons, who, disturbed by the 
progress of the corrosive philosophy of the 18th 
century, sought to point out the connections between 
this philosophy and the revolution and to unite altar 


and throne in a common front against it. Raised in 
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the traditions of the Lutheran state which imposed on 
its subjects disciplined faith and submissive obedi- 
ence, accustomed to thinking of the authoritarian form 
of religious instruction as the suarantor of the 
political and social order, these persons, even before 
1789, were alarmed by the progress of irreligion, in 
which they discerned a danger for the entire civiliza- 
tion. The events which followed the fall of the French 
monarchy, the overthrow of the society, confirmed them 
in their fears; and it seemed legitimate to them to 
assert that there was a close penneet ton between the 
movement of philosophical ideas and viclent revolution. 
And, quite naturally, in order tc combat the propaga- 
tion of a disastrous system they called for the assist- 
ance of the traditional faith of protestant Germany, 
suaranteed by the solid armor of the Lutheran state. 
™hus, the reaction against the revolutionary -ideas 
assumed in Germany primarily a confessional snapaeter, 


It was natural that the theolcgians played an important 
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role in this reaction; it was they who took the most 
categorical position against the French Revolution. “© 
This is a rather far-reaching claim, especially when one 
considers its implication that Lutheranism in general and 
theologians in particular most probably in light of it bear 
special guilt for the continued existence of “the separation 
ween. nae always existed in Germany between reality and 
political thought, "28" the separation which disturbs Droz 
So greatly. 
The author of the present Work is not interested 
in whitewashing the German protestant churchmen; it is 
instead his conviction that guilt is as a matter of fact 
present, and he will attempt to point it out in due time. 
The question is only one of proper assessment of guilt: 
wherein does it consist and who must bear it? This work 
can perhaps serve asaminor correction to Droz at this point. 
First, what about “Lutheranism"? Lutheranism has 
the reputation of fostering conservative, authoritarian 
political institutions. We cannot and need not decide now 
whether this is true in general; we want to discuss the 
1790's. Droz is sure that the thesis holds for those years; 
he tells how some nobles, Lutheran theologians and bureau- 
crats thought about the role of the state: "The state 
should, according to them, support the church by censorship 


and propaganda against the dizzying progress of the 
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‘enlightened and the abuse of philosophical and political 
criticism. It should not tolerate the free discussion of 
the most sacred dogmas; on the contrary, it should encourage 
everywhere respect for the prineisie of authority. In other 
words, it is in a pure and simple return to the authoritarian | 
traditions of the Lutheran state-church that these ‘obscur- 
antists* see the only means of salvation for society."*°> 
We will see later that by no means all German theologians 

at that time fell intc this category of censorship-loving 
authoritarians; Droz probably does not mean to imply that 

all of them did. But from what we have seen so far of the 
theologians' reaction to the Revolution, we should now be 

able to say at least a few words about Lutheranism in the 
revolutionary context. One wonders whether Droz really 

means “protestantism" instead of "Lutheranism." If anything 
is certain about this period, it is that guilt, if present 

at all, falls not only upon Lutheran but also upon Reformed 
theologians. It is interesting that Menken and Jung-Stilling;, 
two of the most jedaeated theological opponents of the Revolu- 
tion, were Reformed and not Lutheran. ©°© Not all Reformed 
theologians shared their opinions, however; Snes eenacne: 
whose confession of love for the Revolution we saw earlier, 
was also Reformed. On the other hand, just as examples, 
Michaelis left open the possibility of revolution in his 


ethics, and Semler after some hesitation sang the Revolution's 
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praises, and both were Iutherans. It is therefore doubly 
unfair to blame Lutherans and Lutheranism alone or even in 
particular for being politically authoritarian and socially 
reactionary: it is unfair first because not all Lutherans 
were authoritarian and reactionary, and second because many 
from other confessions were. If theologians and pastors 
may be taken as representatives of their confessions, then 
both the Reformed and the Lutheran Churches were able to 
produce passionate opponents of revolution, and both were 
also able to bring forth dedicated proponents of “humanity," 
who were ready to affirm revolution as long as their 
humanitarian ideal was furthered by it. 287 

It is doubtful that one can prove a simple cor- 
relation between Lutheranism or even protestantism and anti- 
revolutionary, absolutistic sentiment. Stephan Skalweit, 


in a review of Droz*s book, writes the following concerning 


this point: 


Droz* attempt to construct an inner relationship of 
dependence tetween absolutism and Lutheranism and thus 
to explain the isolation of the German territories from 
the ideas of Western Europe does not stand up, we think, 
under closer examination. With the confessional mix- 
ture in the German territorial states in the old empire, 
a thorough going difference between the constitution of 


the protestant and catholic territories could not 
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develop. The confessionally indir Povents. enlientenca 
despotism was spread equally in both groups; it was 
represented not only in the protestant north, but also 
in the catholic Rhineland. Nor has Droz succeeded in 
establishing a greater readiness to accept the ideals 
of freedom in the parts of the empire untouched by 
the Reformation. The spirit of patient subservience, 
which Droz traces back to Luther's idea of authority 
was Surely no less marked in the ecclesiastical states 
of the Rhineland than in the Prussia of Lessing and 


Kant. 2° 


Our research, therefore, leads us to the conclu- 
Sion that the opposition of German churchmen to the French 
Revolution was not due primarily to confessional factors. 
Two more observations, finally, tend to confirm this con- 
viction, namely, that the German theological reaction was 
not unique when seen in the larger perspective of the 
western world, and that it was not unique in Germany as a 
whole. Re Re Palmer has written: "That the clergy, 
especially the established clergy in various countries, 
Catholic or Protestant, were among the chief opponents of 
the Revolution there can be no doubt." It is nevertheless 
also true, however, "that a great many Christian clergy did 
accept or sympathize with the Revolution, or at least with 


its goals and its principles. The Revolution caused 
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differences among the clergy, aS among men of other kinds, "289 


Take, for example, the clergy of one other, non-Lutheran 
country: although it had showed a great deal of sympathy 
for the Revolution until around 1795, "By the end of the 
decade, it was more common among the American clergy to look 
upon the whole Buropean revolution of the past ten years as 


090 It seems highly likely that if differ- 


a sad mistake. 
ences exist between the German theological reaction and the 
reaction of the rest of the theological world, they are 
differences not of kind but of degree. Germany too had 

its churchmen who sympathized with the Revolution's princi- 
ples and goals. The main question could only be whether 
more Snuncnnen in other countries were able, in the light 
of those principles, to affirm the actual course of French 
and European nintony in the 1790's longer than the Germans 
did so. 

It is also misleading to say that the theologians 
in Germany were the ones who took the most categorical 
position against the Revolution. Generally speaking, the 
theological reaction mirrors rather than differs from the 
German reaction as a whole“? Indeed, it is a sad necessity 
(sad for one who believes that theologians Should on occasion 
have a unique word to speak to their times) to have to admit 


that the German theologians really contributed little which 


was original toward a deep comprehension of what the 
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Revolution meant. The norms which they used to evaluate it 
were the same ones which other German intellectuals. were 
using. The Menkens, Jung-Stillings and Képpens came closest 
to saying something new, to making a truly "theological" 
contribution. They were, however, only a small tart of the 
theological scene at that time, and they were by no means 
representative of mainstream protestantism as a whole. 
Furthermore, although they did take a strong stand against 
the Revolution, there were also non-theologians who took at 
least as categorical a position; Leopold Alois Hoffmann, 

3 Bs : ee ae se ee 
Catholic editor of the very conservative Wiener Zeitschrift, °~. 
and the jurist, book censor, mystic and alchemist Karl v. 
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Eckartshausen, ~ are just two examples of quite conservative 
non-theologians. 

It was not, in the final analysis, confessional 
differences which determined why one protestant looked at 
the Revolution one way and another looked at it differently. 
If one looks at contemporary histories of the Church in 
Germany during this period, he will not find that the his- 
torians have outlined their work along confessional lines, 
for instance with a discussion of Lutheranism being followed 
by a discussion of the Reformed churches. Instead the 
divisions are much more intellectual than ecclesiological. 


It was the great intellectual movements of the day which 


were the foremost shapers of theological thought: 
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enlightenment and idealism and romanticism. Even the 
specifically theological "schools" which one can name: 
Neologie, sSupranaturalism, rationalism, and pietism, also 
cut across confessional lines, not only among protestants 
but also between protestants and Roman Catholics. It is 
probably not too much to say that pietistic Lutherans felt 
closer to pietistic Roman Catholics than tc rationalistic, 
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a In the main we are 


"enlightened," fellow Lutherans. 
safe to assert that it was anieneenmens and idealism which 
ruled the thought within the Church as it did without, for 
the theological schools either seem to have had their 
origins in those movements or, as in the case of pietisn, 
they were greatly affected by the battle against them. Some 
of the effects of this are already becoming clear, and they 
Should become much clearer in the course of this book. We 
have already seen one of them. To sum it up once more: the 
thoughts of the Cerman protestant churchmen were finally 
determined at least as much, when it came time for them to 
evaluate the French Revolution, by the intellectual currents 


of the day as by any specifically biblical or confessional 


considerations. 
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Heinrich Eberhard Gottlob Faulus, ekigzen aus meiner 


Bildungs-urd Lebens-Geschichte zum Andenken an mein 50 


jéhriges Jubildum, Heidelberg and Leipzig, 1839, p. 7: 
"Ueber allen diesen nachsten Einwtrkungen aber schwebte 
der noch so koffnungsreiche /sic./, ungetrlibte Anbeginn 


der: Revolution, der ftir alle unsere Ansichten roch eine 


ruhig emporsteigende und doch weckend hiorgenréthe war. 
Wir hatten auf die dortige, energigche Abstellung vieler 


Miisbrauche wie auf ein idealisches Drama rein 
wissenschaftlich, oft nur um der rednerischen 
Vortrefflichkeit willen, und, was das beste war, aus 
einer Ferne hinzublicken, wo der Regent und seine mit 
inm sebildete wahrhaft humane Umgebungen, alle thunliche 


Reformen sich selbst zur Ehre machten und dartiber auch 


noch Fachgelehrte mit ihren Rathschl&gen ¢erne anhoérten." 


Je F. Fe #mperius, Jerusalems lezte Lebenstage, Leipzig, 
1790, G. Bl: “dankte .. . der Vorsehung, .. . fUr die 
grossen Schritte, die ein ganzes Reich zur Vermehrung 
seiner bUreerlichen ClUckseligkeit gethan hatte und nech 
ferner zu thun im Begriff war." Cf. Christian Tischhauger, 


Ges schichte 


tap 


der evangel. Kirche Deutschlands in der ersten 


cern wetes: ane ‘ame wet. eer wee owe: ET ee ee entre! tes ees —_—o : ae ene eres: a re ae 


Halfte des 1°. Jahrhundorts, Rasel, 1900, p. 12. 


Jervealem was Hofprediger (Court Chaplain), Abt (director 
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of an institution for the practical training of pastors) 
and Konsistorialrat (member of the consistory, the 
council charged with church oversight) in WolfenbUttel; 


he died on Sent. 2s 1789. 


"Cde auf die gsegenwartigen Unruhen in Frankreich," Der 


eat RN NOD 


"Getrost mein Ceist! noch sind ftir Hochgefthle 
cer Menschheit und ihr heilges Recht 

nicht alle Busen kalt: es wanken zitternd 
Koniesettihle, 


der kiensch bleibt nicht mehr Knecht." 


"Flieht, flieht Tyrannen! eure tThronen beben, 
die Rachedonner murmeln schon: 
wenn Recht und Freyheit, eure Feinde, sich erheben, 


dann flirchtet euren Lohn! 


Zu lange, o Gallien, hast du gelitten, 
sceblutet von der Tyranney;, 
Und ihrer grausen Skorpionengeissels’ Stritten 


um deinen Rticken drey 


Diirnonen nicht?--des Iitenschenhasses Erstgeborne, 


der Despotismus, die Hierarchie, 
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und Habsucht deiner Ahnen-stolzen? Wie Verschworne 


der Holle, peitschten sie." 


6. Ibid., pp. 65, 66: 


"Vohlan denn, Volk, wenn einmal dir den Busen 
der langverhaltne Ingrimm sprengts 
denn kaimpfe kthn und schlag, wie Ferseus, das Medusen- 


Unthier, das dich gedrdnegt; 


Dass bald mit seinen ehrnen Mauern, ehrnern Rieseln 
das Schloss des Despotismus .. . baid 

zertrUmmere, wie die Bastille jUngst, und auf den 
Trummerhtigeln 


die Freyheit Recht verwalts 


ws hérts der Pritte, der doch auch gern Sclaven htte, 
und denkt an sein Amerika: 


2s h6rts der Deutsche, und knirscnt in Gie Sclaven-Kette 


a) 


und seufzt: Cermania’ 


Thr K6nige? noch sind ftir Hochgefthle 
der Kenschheit und ihr heilses Recht 
nicht alle Busen kalt: CC sichert eure Stthle 


durch Gtite und durch Rechti" 


7+ “Hymnus auf das Fest der Freyheit, von der franz6sischen 
Nazion den 14. Julius 1790. in Paris gefeiert,"” Der neue 


Teutsche Merkur, 1791, January-April, pp. 403-410. 


¢ 


7] 
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Ibid., pp. 403, 404: 

"So bist du frey, du edles Volk der Franken? 

Ist jeder Ring der Kette nun entzwey? 

zermalmt das Jcch? zerbrochen alle Schranken, 

die dich umengten?--Du bist frey$ 

Fleuch auf, mein Geist! die NMenschheit hat noch Krafte,: 

noch g&Shren in den schlaffen Adern S&fte. 

Hin sanzes Volk war Sclav’ .. . es ftihlet 


auf einmal gross, es bricht hervor, 


re 6 + PP 2$ ‘ we 5 
stamprt, wuhit an seines Ke 


D 


rkers Thor’, 


ruht nicht, bis ihm die Brust ein freyer Aether kUhlet." 


Martin Leube, "Die geisti 


franzosischen Revolution," Blatter flr wirttembergische 


Saabs, ~iecid chtmasin vaceih ese aa “aa ar canta ae ea 


Kircheneeechichte, M.Fe, vol. 39, 1935, pee 153, 154. 
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work describes how Hegel saw the Revolution in connection 
with the developing industrial societye Most pastors and 
theologians did not see the Revolution in this wider 


historical context. 


Briefe aus Paris zur Zeit der Revolution, 3rd improved 
edition, Braunschweig, 1790. On Campe see J. Leyser, 
Joachim Heinrich Campe: Ein Lebensbild aus dem Zeitalter 


Ce eed 


der Aufkl¥rung, 2nd edition, vol. 1, 2, Braunschweig, 1896. 


Briefe aus Faris, p. 296: “desto inniger und fester wird 
meine Ueberzeugung, dass diese franz8sische Staatsumwdlzung 
die rr sste und allgemeinste Wohlthat ist, welche die 
Vorsehung seit luthers Glaubensverbesserung, der hienschheit 
zugewandt hat, und dass daher das ganze weisse, schwarze, 
braune und gelbe Menschengeschlecht, rund um den Erdball 
herum, ein allgemeines feierliches Herr Gott dich loben 


wir dafUr anstimmen sollte." 
Tbidiy pps 1396 08. 


Ibid., pp. 132, 133: “Wo hat die Regierung Uber das 
Bucnerwesen &ngstlicher gewacht, als hier? Wo 
scorgefaltiger und ernstlicher zu verhindern gesucht, dass 
das Volk Uber seine Rechte und Uber die wichtigsten 


Angelegenheiten der Kenschheit aufgeklart wlirde? Und 


was halfen alle die inquisitionsm&ssigen Anstalten, die 


Bice 


Man Hierzu trav? Nichts! S16 halfen nicht nur nachtese; 
Sle reizgten vielmehr zum Ungeehorsam. Sie erbitterter. 


die edelsten Schriftsteller, also srerade diejenigen, 


; i Fe <j a Vs ae othe rae A Boe Bruce. ee eT es ee pn BP Ve 1 x a de 
welche am unde doch welt machtirer, als die m&achtissten 
Tirannen Sind, weil sie unmittelvar auf cen Geist und 

5 : oye - 1 Moat dryer oval 7 Tire oA wees pr eo 
auf den Character der Nation wirken. Lid run ward--trcotz 


Censur und trotz Eastillet--sanz Frankreich, und aus 
Frankreich ganz Europa mit Schriften Uberschwenmt, welche 


die kUhnsten Wahrheiten ohne alle Zurtickhaltune predigten." 


ruhrten sie auch von den ersten Meistern der Welt her, 

ZU elner 4eit, da man das srouse Schauspiel eines ¢anzen, 
der Sklaverei entronnenen Volks, in den Licmenten seiner 
politischen und moralischen Wiedergeburt beobachten kanr, 
indem es eben damit beschiftiret ist, seine Ketten 


vollends abzustrelifen, um nun cas Ungeheuer, welches sie 


Le 


geschmiedet und inm angelest hatte--die willkUhrliche 


Alleingewalt--selbst damit zu fesselnt?" 


see Gooch, Germany and the French Revclution, pe. 215; 


216, for ee List of some of the cther men so Honored: also 


Leyser, Ope Cit, vol. 1, p. 68. 


Briefe aus Faris, p. 17: “die Dewafnete BUrgerschatt 
ich selbst vorgeschrieben und an allen Ecken angeschlagen 


hatte. Es war darin unter andern verboten, sich zu 
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betrinken oder irgend sonst etwas zu thun, was den guten 


sitten und der Wohlanstandigkeit zuwider ware. Auf den 


UVebertretungsfall war eine schwere Strafe gesetzt; und 


4 


welche? Etwa Gefaneniss? Etwa Spiessrutnen oder 
desgeleicnen? Rein; es hiess vielmehr: Si quelqu‘tun 
S*enivre etc.--il perdra l'avantage de servir ses 
compatriotes! (Wenn Jemand sich betrinkt u.s.w.--so 


soll er des Vorzugs verlustig seyn, seinen Mitblrgern zu 


dieneni)" 


Ibid., pp. 14, 15: “Noch jetzt, da dies herz- und sinn- 
erhebende Schauspiel mir nicht neu mehr ist, stehe ich, 
in Erstaunen und Entztcken versunken, oft stundenlang 
an @ffantlichen Flftzen, wohin die schwellende Fluth 

dee Menschenstroms sich unaufhorlich ergiesst, und 
beobvachte bis zu stissen Freudenthrdnen gerthrt, in 
tausend kleinen ZUgen die allgsewaltigen, wunderdhnlichen 
Wirkungen, welche das neue Freiheitsgeftihl auf die 
Erhebung und Veredelung der menschlichen Gemltither und 
sitten Bussert. Aber ich flihle die Unmdglichkeit, dies, 
in Deutschland, seit dem Untergange der ursprtinglichen 
deutschen Freiheit nie gesehene Schauspiel, mit deutschen 


Worten darzustellen; und thue Verzicht auf den Versuch.--" 


19. 


20. 
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Ibid., pe 32: “Ob der Volkscharacter und die Volkssitten 


Sich bei ihnen schon zu dem ndmlichen Grade von 


Menschlichkeit und Milde erhoben haben, den man in 


Frankreich bemerkt hat? Ob die Aufkl&@rung Uber 
Menschenrechte und BlUrgerpflichten sich bei ihnen schon 
eben so durch alle St&dnde, bis zu dem untersten hinab, 


vorbereitet habe, wie es dort der Fall war?” 


Lb1id-s:5 Pe 33. 


Ibid., pp. 192-194: “Ob indess dieser unerhérte Zustand 
von M&ssigung und Ruhe, bei fortwihrender Gesetzlosigkeit 
und Zerrtittung aller blirgerlichen Verh&ltnisse, noch 
lange fortdauern werde? Dies zu hoffen, hiesse die Natur 
des Menschen tiberhaupt und die eines ganzen zahlreichen 
Volks insonderheit g&nzlich verkennen. Auch die besten 
Gemtither mtissen in einem solchen Zustande, wenn er 
anhaltend ist, endlich ausarten; auch die grédsste 
vorhergegangen Cultur kann unter solchen Umstanden vor 
elnreissenden Unordnungen und vor einer endlichen 
Verwilderung des Nationalcharacters nicht lange schtitzen. 
Es kann daher und wird wahrscheinlich noch zu blutigen 
Auftritten kommen, weil es unméglich scheint, dass die 
neue Constitution so geschwind vollendet und in allen 
ihren Theilen an die Stelle der alten gesetzt werden 


k6nne, als noéthig ware, wenn man jener Verwilderung 
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zuvorkommen wollte. Unterdess werden die geheimen 
Bemlihungen der Aristokraten, die neve Freiheit, wo 
moéglich, in ihren Keimen zu zernicken, fortdauern; 
unterdess werden der Adel und die Geistlichkeit, sowol 
in der Nationalversammlung als auch im Lande, ihre 
letzten Krafte aufbieten, um der Vollendung des gr®dssten 
Denkmals unsers Jahrhunderts, einer auf Vernunft und 
Menschenrecht gegrtindeten Constitution, tausend 
Hindernisse und Schwierigkeiten in den Weg zu legen; 
unterdess wird das Volk immer argwohnischer, immer 
eiferstchtiger auf seine neue Freiheit, an die es noch 
nicht gewohnt ist, immer rascher in seinem Verfahren, 
immer unbindiger und zligelloser werden; und--der 
Menschenfreund wendet mitleidig ime Augen von den 


Greueln weg, welche die Folge davon seyn kénnen!" 


Ibid., p. 188: "die uns mit kaltem Blute oder wol gar 

mit Jauchzen und Frohlocken erzd&hlen k&6nnen: anes in 
einer einzigen erstlrmten Stadt, in einem Kriege, den 
nicht die unterdrtickte Menschheit, sondern der despotische 
Ehrgeiz aus blosser grenzenloser Habsucht anfing, 
zehntausend Gnsenurddiee schlachtopfer aufgethtrmt lagen 


Tbides pp. 213-215. 


Me Redeker, “Herder,” Rac, VOls “Sy “COleY 236% "einer 
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aer weniger Theclogen der Neuzeit, die sich einen 
bedeutsamen Flatz in der allgemeinen Literatur-, 


Fhilosophie-und Geistesgeschichte erworben haben." 


"Ceneralsuperintendent" was one of the names for the 
holder of the highest ecclesiastical office of the 
protestant churches (Landeskirchen) in the various 


countries making up the German Empire. 


Handbuch der Deutschen Geschichte, vol. 3, ch. l; 


Die. Sis. Seu 


Ibid.» pe 52: “Ich finde es sehr recht von Ihrem Pfarrer, 


dass er ftir die kSnigliche Familie von Frankreich betet. 


Herder wuirde es nicht tun." 


From the letter to Knebel dated Sept. 20, 1790, K. Le von 
Knebel's literarischer Nachlass und Briefwechsel, vol. 2, 
Leipzig, 1840, p. 257: "Die regierende Herzogin lebt 
nach ihrer alten stillen Weise, vielleicht mehr gegen 
Frankreich eingenommen, als jemals; daher ich, wie der 
K6nig David im neununddreissigsten Psalm, mit mir einen 
Bund gemacht habe, zu schweigen und nicht mehr zu 
sUndigen mit meiner Zunge. . . . Neue Blicher kommen 
nicht zu mir, und seit Ihrer Abreise habe ich kein neues 
franzésisches gesehen. Zu sprechen ist auch fast mit 


Niemandem, wie man tiber solche Sachen sprechen mtlsste3 
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die Lilien der franz8sischen Wonarchie sind zu Wespen 


_geworden, gegen die Jedermann schreit, als ob sie ihm 


dicht vor der Stirn fl®¥gen und er den Stich schon . 
fUhlite. Also ist Psalm 39, Vers1, das beste liiotto, 
und an eine weitere verntinftige Entwicklung ist nicht 


zu gedenken."™ 
The quotation is from the Revised Standard Version. 


Robert T. Clark, Jre, Herder, his Life and Thought, 


Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955, p. 365. 


a oa a an a ey 


vol. 2, Berlin, 1885, pe. 477: “sollten sein politisches 
Glaubensbekenntniss werden, So jedoch, dass neben der 
Politik nichts Menschliches sonst ausgeschlossen ware » 
und so, dass auch die politischen Betrachtungen nur als 


ein StUck seines humanistischen Credo erschienen." 


On this matter of the first draft and its meaning, see 
the works by Clark (pp. 365 ff.) and Haym (pp. 477 ff.) 
referred to in the notes above. The originally un- 
published material can now be found in published form 
in the Sdmmtliche Werke, vol. 18, Berlin, 1883, pp. 
305-329, and further information regarding this first 
draft and why it was not published may be obtained from 


the Schlussbericht to this vol. 18, pp. 518 ff. Fora 
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more detailed study of Herder’s political thought, see. 


the work by F. WM. Barnard, Herder's Social and Folitical 


Thought: From Enlightenment to Nationalism, Oxford, 
1965. The German translation of this work is entitled 
Zwischen Aufkl¥rung und politischer Romantiks eine 


Studie Uber Herders soziologisch-politisches Denken 
(Berlin, 1964). 


Sammtliche Werke, vol. 18, pe 305: “nicht neuerlichst, 


Sondern vor einigen Jahren." 


Op. cit., p- 478. A further protective device is the 


form in which the letters of this first draft are written. 


Herder chose to make them appear as a collection of 
letters by different men (each man signing his contribu- 
tion with his initials), where each one read the letters 
of the others and then added his own and sent the 
collection on its waye This raises for us of course a 
Serious problem of interpretation: which letters speak 
for Herder himself? We willnot want to press any single 
statement and claim that Herder would have stood by it 
alone, but it is in order to suppose that he wished to 
convey a general ipeessicn and to raise certain basic 
questions, and in the following we will look for this 


“whole.” 
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Sdmmtliche Werke, vol. 18, p. 332: "ein Wahlspruch 
bleibt also fortgehende, natlrliche, verntinftige 


Evolution der Dinge; keine Revolution." 


Ibid., p. 314: “seit EinfUhrung des Christenthums und 
seit Einrichtung der Barbaren in Europa, ausser der 
Wiederauflebung der Wissenschaften und der Reformation 
e » e Sich nichts ereignet hat, das diesem Ereigniss an 


Merkwirdigkeit und Folgen gleich wire." 


Ibid., p. 315: “Ist es wahr, dass Deutschland nie 

unter Uebeln gelitten hat, die Frankreich so lange 
gutwillig ertrug, ists wahr, dass seine tausend 
Regierungen so gerecht, billig, gtitig, Menschenfreundlich 
Sind, wie die franzSésische nach dem allgemeinen 
Bekanntniss aller Nationen es nicht war; welcher Regent 
in Deutschland dtrfte flirchten und zweifeln? Der 
Zweifel selbst ware eine Beleidigung der Nation, die 
Sich durch gutwillige Treue und fast blinden Gehorsam 
gegen ihre Landesherren seit Jahrtausenden in der 
Geschichte bemerkbar gemacht hat, daher auch Deutschland 
selbst vom pabstlichen Hofe mit dem Ehrennamen eines 
Landes des Gehorsams vorzliglich benannt, und diesem 


Namen gem’ss behandelt wurde--." 


Ibid.;, Pe 316% 
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Ibid., p. 317: “Meines Wissens ist kein Deutscher ein 
gebohrner Franzose, der Verpflichtung und Beruf habe, 
fur die alte Ehre des Ktnigs der Franzosen auch nur 
einen Athem zu verlieren. Kein Deutscher ist Franzose, 
um, wenn diese ihren alten K6Onigsstuhl, den &ltsten in 
Europa nach mehr als einem Jahrtausend sHubern wollen, 
(welches l¥ngst die Reinlichkeit erfordert h&tte) den 
Geruch davon mitzutragen, oder ihn in persona und 
corpore zu subarea HELES. Einem Deutschen Flrsten wird 
dies nie einfallen wollen; und die franzésischen Princes, 
Ducs, Marquis et Nobles wlirden sich mit dem spottischten 
Hohn freuen, wenn ein Deutscher Prinz, Herzog, Furst 
und Markgraf sich flr Ihresgleichen erkennete, und sie 
der Sache ihres Vaterlandes halben in Schutz n&hme ... : 
Wir wollen an und von Frankreich lernen; nie aber und 
bis zur letzten grossen Nationalversammlung der Welt 
am jUngsten ‘'age wird Deutschland cin Frankreich werden 


wollen und werden.” 


Idem: “Ists eine gem&ssigte Monarchie? (ein zweifelhafter 
Name?) oder muss eS wider Willen, so sehr es dem alten 
Wahne nach am vorigen Namen hadngt, zur Republik, d.i. 

dem jedermann gemeinsamen Wesen zurltickgebracht werden? 

Je fritiher dies geschieht, desto besser dtnkt michs: 

denn nur Despotismus oder gemeines Wesen sind die beiden 


Endpunkte, die Pole, um welche sich die Kugel drehet; 
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gemassigte Monarchie, ist blos das unregelmussige 


Wanken von Einem zum Andern Fole." 


Ibid., pe 318: “Zwar hat dem K6nige von Frankreich nie 
jemand sein Reich oder die Usurpationen desselben 
verblrget, auch nicht verbUrgen k6énnen und dtirfens; auch 
hat der Koénig desshalb niemanden anruffen k6nnen und 
mégen, weil er sich keiner Garantie desshalb bewusst 
war; um So mehr ists aber zu erwarten, dass die Folitik 
Europa's, Kraft der fruchtbaren Dichtung eines 
Gleichgewichts, das nie exsistirt hat noch ohne 
Sklaverei und La&hmung exsistiren kann und wird, etwas 
dergleichen erfinde, und Frankreich seinen alten, 


vollig-eigenmachtigen Konigsstuhl zu sdubern weigre." 
TbHids;5 PPe 318-320. 


Ibide, pe 306: “Die gemeinschaftliche Begebenheit, die 
Europa grtindete, war vom ftUnften bis zum zehnten oder 


dreizehnten Jahrhundert die Anpflanzung wilder oder 
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Hauptbegebenheit ist, mit wenigen Modificationen, die 
die folgende Zeit gab, die jetzige Einrichtung von 


Europa, der Besitzstand der M&chte und EigenthUmer, die 


verschiednen Rechte und Befugnisse der Menschengeschlechter 


gegrtindet. Die Frage ist also: was denkt die jetzige 
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Zeit von diesem Erwerb, von diesen Befugnissen und 
Rechten? wie werden diese Dinge gebraucht, und wie sind 
Sie Jahrhunderte hinab gebraucht worden? Ist ihr 
jetziger Zustand billig; erlaubt, dem Allgemeinen, ac 


dem Einzelnen in der Mehrheit zutr&glich oder nicht?*® 


44, Ibid., pp. 306, 307: “Das Murren der Gemeine Uber den 
Heuchelschein, die Leerheit und Last der Cerimonien, 
Uber die Anmaassungen, den Stolz, die Ueppigkeit und 
unterdruckende Herrschaft der Kirchendiener erhob sich 
in mehreren Lundern; man antwortete mit Verfolgung und 
Martern; Stroéme Blutes flossen; dadurch aber ward die 
stimme der Gemeinheit nicht erstickt, der Geist der 
Wahrheit nicht getédtet. Immer leiteten mehrere, weise 
und verst&andige den Haufen; einsehende oder eigenntitzige 
Fursten schlugen sich endlich selbst zu ihnens; nach 
vielen Kampfen siegte in einem grossen Theil Europa's 


der Geist der Zeiten.” 


45. Ibid., pe. 307: “Kein Nebel, keine Heuchelei, keine 
Ordnung oder vielmehr Unordnung der Dinge, die auf 
Wahn gebauet ist, kann ewig sich halten; die dickste 
Finsterniss weicht dem Lichte ... . Es kommt, es 
kommt eine Zeit, der die Clerisei, auch wie sie jetzt 
ist und das Pfaffenregiment so wenig bestehen kann, 


als sich der weit ehrwlirdigere Stand der alten Druiden 
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in ihren dunkeln Hainen halten konnte; die Fflicht also 
jedes Verstindigen ist, dem ertssern Uebel vorzubauens, 
und die Heuchellose Wahrheit auf dem gelindesten Wege 
in die Welt zu fBrdern: denn was vermag Eine Zunft 
gegen die ganze andringende Zahl lebender und zuktinftiger 
Geschlechter?" 

46. Ibide, pe 308: “Dass wir im ftinften, neunten, eilften 
Jahrhunderte nicht mehr leben, ist gewiss; dass aie 
damals machtigen Vasallen nicht mehr die unsrigen 
Sind, ist erwiesens; dass das alte Lehn- und Eroberungssystem 
in unsere Zeiten nicht passe, ist klar; dass das Recht 
des Bluts weder Geschick zu den wichtigern Geschaften, 
noch mehrere Treuvue und Redlichkeit gebe, ist durch 
Geschichte und Erfahrung leider zu sehr erprobet; warum 
denn wollen wir unsre Augen dem Iiiittage, nebst allen, 
was um uns her ist und geschieht, verschliessen, im 
Wahn als lebten wir wirklich noch in den Zeiten der 
Befehdungen, der Hunnen- und KreuzzUge? Alles, was in 
der Menschheit Grosses, Gutes und Edles ist, arbeitet 
darauf, dass diese Zeiten nie mehr wiederkommen sollen 
und kénnen; und wir wollten glauben, dass das alte 
Gertist dieser Zeiten, neu gettincht und bemahlet, von 
ewiger Natur sei? Nur ein Stand exsistirt im Staate;, 
Volk (nicht Pébel;) zu ihm gehtrt der K6nig sowohl als 


der Bauer; jeder auf seiner Stelle, in dem ihm bestimmten 
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Kreise.e. Die Natur schafft edle, grosse, weise Wanner, 
Erziehung und Geschadfte bilden sie aus; diese sind von 
Gott und dem Staat geordnete Vorsteher und Flihrer des 
Volks (Aristodemokraten). Jede andre Anwendung und 
Theilung dieses vortreflichen Namens ist und bleibe 


ewig ein Schimpfwort." 
Ibid., pp. 308-310. 


Ewald, 1747-1822, was court preacher and general 
Superintendent in Detmold when the Revolution began; 
in 1796 he pices a preacher and professor in Bremen; 
from 1805 to 1807 he was a professor in Heidelberg; 
after 1807 he was a Kirchenrat in Karlsruhe. See 


chapter IV, pp. 


Ueber Revolutionen, ihre Quellen und die ittel dagegen, 
Berlin, 1792; ppe 128, 129: “Aber, dass sich das Volk 
so aufreizen liess; dass sich dieser Sinn bis in die 
entlegensten Frovinzen verbreitete, und Hass gegen Konig 
und Adel allgemeine, von keiner Seite widersprochene 
Volksstimme ward; und das nicht unter einem Ludwig XI, 
Karl IX, Ludwig XV, sondern unter einem gutmlithigen 
Konige, der nie das Volk drticken, sondern sich immer 

als wohldenkender Vater beweisen wollte: das ist 


unerkldrlich, wenn es nicht die Geschichte erkldrt. 


Doch; mich dtinkt, sie erklirt's so deutlich und so 
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schrecklich, das man nicht begreift, warum das Volk 
nicht schon weit ener seine drtickenden Bande zerrissen 


hats.” 
Ibid.; PPR. 33s 34. 


The Superintendent was the leader of a “Kreis" (circle), 
which was composed of all of the individual congregations 
in a certain geographical area. The Superintendent 

might also be called “Dekan." In larger Landeskirchen 
there might also be "Frovinzen," or collections of 
"Kreise." In the Presbyterian Church, for instance, 

the Kreis would be comparable to the Fresbytery, and 


the Frovinz would correspond to the Synod. 


vol. ly pp. 416, 417: "Sie, die seit den Zeiteu /sic./ 
Ludwigs XIV. in dem franzdésischen Cabinette ihren Sitz 
hatte, a so oft Buropa erschtitterte, Frankreich auf 
dem Gipfel des Ruhms erhob, die n&dmliche Politik war es, 
die endlich dessen Verderben herbey fUhrte. Die 


Ubergrosse Wense der Staatsschulden und der Verfall der 


Treue und der Ergebenheit der Franzosen gegen ihren 


Konig, diess waren unstreitig die n&chsten Ursachen des 
Falls der Krone von Frankreich. Es versteht sich, dass 
die Sittenverderbniss mit dem, was dazu genorte, mit 


diesen Ursachen immer gleichen Schritt hielt. Gehen 
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wir aber auf die Quelle dieser m&chtig wirkenden 
Ursachen zurUck, wohin kommen wir denn sonst, als zu 
gener Politik, welche von Ehrgeitz und Vergrésserungssucht 
belebt wird, und womit ausschweifende Practliebe sich 


zu verbinden pflegt."™ 


Die franzdésische Revolution in einer historischen 


Uebersicht, Gdttingen, 1797. 


Christian Gotthilf Salzmann, Ausgewahlte Schriften, ed. by 
Eduard Ackermann, Langensalza, 1897, vol. 1, pe XLIV: 

"in der er belehrende Erz&hlungen und Gesprdche, 
Nachrichten Uber wichtige Weltereignisse und allerlei 
Notizen Wber praktische Dinge mitteilte und die sehr 


grosse Verbreitung fand.” 


Gudrun Burggraf, Christian Gotthilf Salzmann im Vorfeld 
der Franzosischen Revolution, Germering bei Munchen, 
(1966), provides a valuable biographical study of 


Salzmann up until the year 1792. 


Der Bote aus Thiiringen, 1789, pp. 297, 298: “In 
Frankreich war es eine ganz andere Sache, da war der 
Unterthan so entsetzlich gedruckt, dass es gar nicht 
moglich war, langer auszuhalten." Salzmann later 


reprinted in book form many of the conversations about 


revolution first contained in this journal, under the 
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title Revolutionsgespruche gehalten von dem Boten aus 
Thiringen mit seinem Wirthe und einem Weber, Schnepfenthal, 


1794. 


Ibid., 1789, p.- 303: “Rebelliren, heisst, wenn der 
gemeine Pébel sich gegen die Obrigkeit auflehnt. Das 
ist in Frankreich nicht geschehen. Da haben die 
Vornehmsten, die von den Provinzen dazu bevollim&achtigt 
waren, Sich der gerechten Sache angenommen, und darauf 
gedrungen, dass alles in die gehtrige Ordnung kame. 

Das ist keine Rebellion. Vor der Rebellion behtite 

Gott jedes Land in Gnaden: da geht alles bunt Uber uns 


und weiss kein Mensch, wer Koch oder wer Kellner ist." 
2 


Ibid., 1789, pe 304: "da und dort bedruckt wird, muss 
er Sich sogleich an den Flirsten wenden und HUlfe suchen. 
Findet er die nicht sogleich, und der Druck ist nicht 
gar zu stark, so muss er ruhig sein. Es ist schlechterdings 
nicht mdglich, dass es ein Flirst allen Leuten recht 


machen k®Onnte.” 


Ibid-, 1791, pe 251: "Die Nationalversammlung hat viel 
dutes und Vortrefliches verordnet, das schon vor 200 
Jahren hutte verordnet werden sollen, und immer nicht 
verordnet wurde, z.E. dass jeder Mensch die Freyheit 


haben soll, nach seinen Einsichten Gott zu verehren." 


Ove 
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Ibid., 1791, p. 263: “wenn ihre Regierung nichts taugt, 


Wie--die Franz8sische, unter welcher der Nation das 

Wark aus den Knochen gesogen, und die rechtschaffensten 
Leute in die Pastille geworfen wurden. So einer 
Regierung ist freylich die Aufkl4rung fUrchterlich, weil 


as 


Sle besorgt, dass die Unterthanen ihre Harte und Tticke 


aufbecken /sic./, und sich dagegen setzen méchten." 


Ibid., 1792, pp. 6, 7: “weil die FranzSsische Regierung 
SO gar schrecklich schlecht war, dass die Leute, ohne 
verhért zu werden, oft, ohne zu wissen warum? in die 
Bastille gseworfen wurde; dass NMillionen Reformirte 

unter dem gré8ssten Drucke leben mussten; dass den 
Unterthanen durch unerhorte Auflagen, durch Verpachtung 
der nothwendigsten Lebensmittel, zk. des Salzes, das 
Nark ausgesogen wurden; dass am Ende das ganze Reich 

so arm wurde, dass es einen allgemeinen Bankerut spielen 
wollte--desswegen entstand in Frankreich die Revolution, 
aber gar nicht desswegen: weil die Franzésischen 


Frinzen, Prinzen waren.” 


Ibid., 1792, pe 189: “Abscheulich ist es. Die. 
Franzosen haben eine harte Regierung gehabt, das ist 
wahr, und Sind zur Revolution gedrungen worden, das ist 
nicht zu leugnen. Was gehen ihnen denn aber andere 


Lander an?" 
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Ibid., 1793, pp. 52-56. 
Ibid., 1793, pp. 137-144; cf. also pp. 92-96. 
Ibid., 1793, pp. 145 rf. 
Ibid., 1793, pp. 249 ff. 


"was flr eine grosse Stinde die Rebellion seyy" ibid., 
17935 PD. 273-294. This same sermon may be found in 
Salzmann's Christliche Hauspostille, vol. 4, 1793; pp- 


158-174. 


Ibid., 1793, pp. 361, 362: “Die Leute, die itzo im 
Nationalconvente sitzen, haben mit Gewalt und Grausam- 
keit die Regierung an sich gerissen, die rechtschaffenen 
und verstadndigen Manner, die sonst drinne sassen, 


theils ins Gefangniss geworfen, theils hingerichtet." 


Ibid-, 1793, pp. 366, 367: “Dass bey der Revolution 
nichts heraus kommt. Das ungltickliche Frankreich ist 

zur Revolution gekommen, eS weiss nicht wie. Es wurde 
schrecklich gedruckt, das Volk konnte es nicht lunger 
aushalten, man widersetzte sich, suchte die schreckliche 
Unterdruckung zu mindern, und es gieng anfanglich recht 
gute Die Freude w&hrete aber nicht lange: so mischten 
Sich Leute drein, die das Kind mit dem Bade ausschttteten, 


und eine weit schrecklichere Tyranney einfUhreten, als 
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jemals in Frankreich gewesen war. Nun sitzt das arme 
Volk im Elende bis an die Ohren, und weiss sich nicht 


ZU rathen noch zu helfen." 


Tbid., 1793, pp. 369-376. 


Ibid., 1794, p. 406: “dass man verntinftiger handelt, 
wenn man eine kleine Last trdgt, und einen kleinen 
Druck duldet, als wenn man desswegen gleich das. 
Unterste zu Oberst zu kehren sucht." Cf. pp. 6 ff., 
265-272, 401-408. 


This pain is expressed again in the Bote in 1797, 

pp. 402-405; the French should be Quakers and therefore 
peaceful, he says, for how they have fallen in the 
esteem of many since that wonderful day when they 
declared that they would no longer wage war to make 


conquestss 


1794, with no indication of place of publication. 
A somewhat shorter version had already been printed 
in 1793 in Dem neuen teutschen Merkur, September- 


December, pp. 260-275. 


Threnodie, p. 5: 
"Ist sie's, ist sie’s, o Wuse, jene Harfe, 
Die du mir jltingst besaitetest, dass ich 


der Wenschheit edelstes Eeginnen sang? Die Harfe, 


} 
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die zum erhabnen Jubel mich 

begeisterte? Woher, woher der Sohn 

des Schmerzes, dieser bange Trauerton? 
woher die blut'gen Tropfen, diese Thrdnen, 
die jede Saite nezzen? Weh: 

mir bebt das Herz: ich hor, ich seh 


nur Jammer, Mord und Crkusscenen." 


Ibid., ps. 16: 
“Und Frankreichs Blrger mordet Frankreichs Burger 
nur rasender: Sen selbstgeschliffnen Stahl 
taucht in des Landes-Sohnes Blut der Wlrger, 
und haufet Greuel ohne Zahl. 
Stadt kaimpft mit Stadt: und in der weiten Stadt 
mit Strasse Strasse: Meineid, Hochverrath 
Sind Losung ihres Kampfs. Wie im Gewissen 
des Frevlers Stind' mit Stinde kampft, 
und Laster nur durch Laster aimpft: 


-S0--Frankreich, in sich selbst zerrissen." 


Je Leyser, ope cit., vol. 1, pp. 67, 68. “Was die 
Anklage betraf, er habe der franz6sischen Revolution 
die warmsten Sympathien entgegengebracht, so konnte er 
darauf hinweisen, dass sein Enthusiasmus lediglich 
jener ersten Zeit der Bewegung gegolten habe, als das 


durch Parteigeist noch nicht verwilderte franztsische 
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Volk mitten in einer ginzlichen Aufl8sung aller gesetzlichen 


Rande Sich auf seltenen Hthe der Gerechtigkeit und 


Crdnungsliebe gezeigst habe; spater habe er nur eine 
bittere Thr#ne des Unmuths gehabt, als eine Sache, in 


ihren 


oo 


. 


Anfiingen so gerecht, in ihren Erfolgen so viel 


versprechend, durch eine Handvoll blutgieriger lhieuchelbuben 
Zu einem Fluche flr die gesammte hienschheit geworden sei." 


library staff of the University of Basel 


Nj 


R 


ae 


a copy of An 


t a 


meine MiitbUrger was unsuccessful. 


eyser reports (pr. 370, 371) that in 1502, when Campe 


was again in Faris, he found the French much changed, 


with the brotherliness 


"Aber auch damals noch 


der Ueberzeugung 


die se Viel. Blut 
sei flr die Welt 


Quoted by Suphan 


Horder's 


eae 


Kreuz seschlagen 


Neufranker." 


Letter to Gleinm, 


neem canner rene teemmeareeneemoenttimenl 


VCs le De 1653 


entsetzlich. 


Aber eine solche 


and happiness of 1759 absent. 
hielt er unerschtitterlich an 


dass die franz6sische Revolution, 
gekostet, nicht ohne Gewinn geblieben 


und fur Frankreich . « «" 


in the Schlussbericht to vol. 18 of 


"das dreifache 


—— nee ee ee 


falsche Freikeit der 


Dec. 6, 1793. Von und an Herder. 
Nachlass, Leipzig, 1861, 
"Der Mord der Kénigen von Frankreich war 


Frau kann unter keiner 
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RBedingung, seltst auf dem Plutgertist oder Karren eine 


hiuse werden. ber Cestreicnische Stolz und die Franztsisc 


@ 


Prutalitét seren einander, da kann die henschhelt nur im 


Tbid., vole 2, D. 338: “Ich, der von jeher eine 
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at, finde wider meinen Willen diesen 
Hass in mir scnrecklich gewurzelt. Ach, wenn wir 
Deviscne Tur Was SusemMach ten, “Und nsere Furs en 


nicht--." Barnard, “wischen Aufklérung und politischer 


en meee ree eee ee mt 


Oe aor ee “Pa NRT Ot 


Romantik, pm. 106 n., points out the scepticism with 
which Ferder looked at the Nerman imperial constitution 


+ A4,,5 eye FS ve, Dery a Ce GCAkhed ay ri 
at this Same tlie. Barnard quotes Herder’s Schulrede 


from L7oCk Ole Cone aut iom vor Deuisci lard; die 
langest schon nur ein trauriges Wort, ein Schatten von 
Constitution war, ist aufgelédset ... JtUnglinge, in 


2 4 ~} 7 rf No Sa) i 3 ya ny Son 7 so oc ont 
Spaten Jahren werdet ihr euch mit Scnaam erinnern, dass 


aufseléseten, siechen, modernden Keichskbrpers. (This 
quotation is not contained in the English edition of 
Barnard's work.) The letter to Johannes ven i:tller 


is perhaps an answer to one written by the latter to 


Herder, dated Aug. 7, 1796. See Johannes von itiller's 


sammtliche Werke, vol. 38, Stuttgart and TUbingen, 1835, 


1 
en 


av 
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pp. 202, 203, where von Muller writes: "Sie kénnen 
Sich meine Lage unschwer denken: ftir die Freiheit war 
ich allezeit, aber ist das eine Freiheit, welche ein 
insolentes und rduberisches Volk in das Land bringt? 
Und ich war noch mehr ftir den Frieden. Ich wurde, 
wenn ich das Unglltck gehabt hatte, diesen Krieg 
anzufangen, ihn, vielleicht schon bei drei Gelegenheiten 
seschlossen haben; aber vom Vergangenen kann im 
Augenblick gegenw&rtiger Gefahr keine Rede seyn; 
diese erfordert Anstrengung, weil in Ermangelung 
derselben lauter Entehrung und Ruin zu erwarten ist, 
da wir bekanntlich Feinde haben, von welchen nicht 


einmal Beobachtung des Anstandes zu erwarten ist." 


Von und an Herder, vol. 1, p. 265: “Guten Muth 

indessen zum Schluss 18008 es wird uns manches 
aufschliessen, alles aber wollen wir nicht erwarten. 
Indessen ist die Zeit des Falls in seiner Beschleunigung. 
Bonaparte spielt das htchste Spiel; mB8ge es fUr Europe 
heilbringend werden: Die zwei Anreden (an Bonaparte) 
freuen mich sehr; sie sind die Sprache Ihres unver&nderten 
Herzens und schtn versificirt. An Hass und Abscheu 

gegen das elendbringende Volk gebe ich Ihnen nicht 


nach; aber es ist einmal ein Ferment unter den Vdélkern.” 


"Erkldrung und Anwendung des Textes Matth. 23.34-39," 
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und des Orts, Hamburg, 1790, pp» 349, 350: "Dass 
diess von so mancher, dass es genau von der grdssesten 
Hauptstadt des Auslandes gilt, das, d&cht ich, hatte 
die Geschichte schon lu¥ngst erwiesen, das, ftircht 

ich, mache die Geschichte unsrer Zeit klu¥rer, als wirs 
h&tten sehn wollen. Dass dort, in dem benachbarten 
Auslande, das, ach, so viele Thorheit, und Falschheit, 
so vielen Leichtsinn und Unsinn, sogar durch seine 
Fltichtlinge, sogar durch seinen Auswurf tier unsre 
Grénze gebracht, sogar aus unsern l¥ndlichen Htitten 
die gltickliche Einfalt der Sitten vertrieben hat, dass 
dort in dem, ich darf also doch wohl sagen, unglticklichen? 
Auslande die aller schmutzigste und schimpflichste 
Armuth so herrscnend als leidend ist, und ihre verzehrenden 
Quellen, reissend, wie Waldstrom, sich durch anne 
Provinzen ergiessen, dass dort die Hauptstadt alles an 
Sich zieht, und alles in sich verschlingt, wie ein 
unersdéttlicher Vielfrass, dass auch selbst ee vor 

den blendendsten Fal&sten die Armuth, ausgehungert und 
nackt, vorbeyschleicht, und dann in denn dunkelsten 
Abtrtern sich verliert, und in dem heimlichsten Elend 
schrecklich zu Grunde geht, dass nun dort die Fackel 
des Aufruhrs und der gegenseitigen Empérung sich wild 


umhnerschwingt, und ihren blutrothen Schimmer weit Uber > 
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die Gr&nze hinauswirft, dass Grausamkeiten, wie sie den 
ordbesten Barbaren kaum nachgesagt werden auUrften, von 
dieser, auf Feinheit des GeftUhis, auf Bildung der 
Sitten so anspruchvolien, Nation ungescheut und 
ungestraft verllbt werden, ist diess, und mehr noch, was 
die Geschichte sagt, die finstre Geschichte unsrer 
Zeit, die mancher in seiner Eingeschr&nktheit und 
Selbstsucht gern ftir die Geschichte der Aufkldrung 
ausgeben mdchte, ist das nicht alles die, gleichsam 
wieder auflebende, Geschichte des jtidischen Volks und 
der Hauptstadt des jldischen Landes zu den 4eiten 


unsers Herrn?" 


Johann Friedrich Zollner, 1753-1804, was a preacher at 


the NMarienkirche in Berlin and held some other important 


positions in that city. 


"Ueber die schreckliche Begebenheit in Frankreich. 


Bruchsttick aus einer Fredigt,” Eerlinischne honatsschrift, 
vol. 21, 1793, pp. 199: “das an Abscheulichkeit, wie 

an belehrender Warnung, ich will nicht sagen, in 

unserem Zeitalter, in unserem Welttheil, in der 
Christenheit, nein: tiberhaupt in der Geschichte des 


menschlichen Geschlechtes,; nicht schrecklicher gefunden 


wird." 


as 


"FranzOésische Revolution. 1793," Urania, vol. 2, 1794, p. 69 
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85. Ueber die Weisheit, sich in die Zeit zu schicken, wenn 
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die Zeit bUse ist, HelmstHdt, 1794, pp. 1, 2: "“Keiner 


———e ct ee ee 


unter uns, andichtige Versammlung, wird seyn, der nicht 
Uber die htchstschrecklichen MerkwUrdigkeiten unserer 
Tage, Uber. jene Reihe von Auftritten wUster und wilder 


sgelassenheit, die uns aus einem der vormals 


> 
om 


blUhendsten und bertihmtesten Reiche des Erdbodens 
berichtet werden, betroffen, erstaunt, auch wohl in 
Anestliche EBesorgnisse, wegen der Folgen davon, 

versetzt seyn sollte. Was wir seit Jahr und Tag so 

den gréulichen Verwlstungen, welche in jenem Reiche durch 
ein ungllicklich verblendetes, zlugelloses Volk, durch 
boshafte Verfltlhrer und tyrannisc che Gewalthaber, durch 
Bubenstucke und verr&itherische Ktnste aller Art, 
angericht et worden .. . was wir aufs neue, seit einigen 
erst, von einer ganz ungesttim angefangenen Beschimpfung 
und Bestlrmung aller gesellschaftlichen Religionsanstalten, 
erfahren haben. . . Gass ein so be jammernswirdiges 
Verderten, solche Ausartung und Erkrankung eines 

ganzen grossen Volks, auch bis zu uns fortschleichen 


cs eo «2 wWerde.” 


86. ErPey= und Gleichheitsbtichlein. Flr die Jugend und den 
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deutschen BUreser und Bauersmann verfertiget vom 
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Verfesser aes aufrichtigen Kalendermannes Leipzig, 


1794, pe lll: "Ja wohl. Das einzige Gebeth, das die 
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Franzosen itzt noch haben heist: Lass dich nicht 


ertappens--Mach, was du willst, hilf dir, wie du kannst, 


schlag todt, wenn dirs etwas hilft, reiss die n&chste 
die liebste Frau nieder, wenn du Trieb hast, stiehl, 
was du kriegen kannst, wenn du es brauchst, llig und 
betrte Uberhaupt so sehr du kannst--nur lass dich nicht 
ertappen; d&nn hat's acne zu bedeuten; dann brauchst 


du dir auch keinen Kummer zu machen." 


Dankpredigt wegen des von Sr. k6nigl. Maiestat in 
Freussen, und der franz6s. Republik am 5 April 1795 
zu Basel geschlossenen Friedens, Erlangen, 1795, p. 13: 
"Wer konnte sie ohne Thrdnen des Mitleides denken, die 
Leiden ienes Volkes, das, gedrtickt durch unertrdgliche 
Lasten, sich von seinen Fesseln lossgerissen, und durch 
dieses Lossreissen selbst sich so manche schrecklich | 
blutende Wunde geschlagen hat, welche erst die Zukunft 
durch weise Gesetze, treue Regierung, und tugendhaften 


Burgersinn, wieder heilen kann?” 


Ee ES ee ET 


1796, Pe 2: "Frankreichs Republik Ubertrift alles, 
was die kUhnste Hofnung erwarten, die gespannteste 
Einbildung wuinschen, und den Beobachter der Geschichte 
Uberraschen kann. /Para./ In seinem Innern naht es 


Sich einer Vervollkommnung seiner Staatsverfassung bei 


89. 
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einem sich immer gleichen, unabweichenden System 
Hchter Politik. Seine Constitution ist vollendet, 


von der Armee angenommen, und vom Staate so gut als 


sancirt. Mussigung und Glte zeichnen die Staatsverwaltung 


aufs ruhmlichste aus. Nicht der Terrorismus, wie viele 
sagten, bringt weiter Energie in die sieggewohnten 
Heere der Republik, sondern vester, republikanischer 
Muth leitet sie Uber alle Gefahren zum Siege.” MThis 


work appeared anonymously but is attributed to Riem. 


Cf. the following passage from Riem's eeanee System der 
Religion flr Vernttnftige, Berlin, 1793, pp. 3, 4% "Ich 
fand die christliche Religion, sollen ihre Behauptungen 
objektiv wahr seyn, in den Perioden ihrer Verderbniss 
zwar gut flr ihr Zeitalter, diensam in Ermangelung 

einer Bessern, vortreflich in Beziehung auf Schlechtere; 
aber darum an innerem Gehalte nicht reich, an Irrthtmern 
nicht arm, an Lehrs&tzen nicht unsch&dlich, und fur 
Moralitut Hchter Art, nicht minder verderblich, als 


andere Religionen." 


Aus Schleiermacher's Leben. In Briefen, vol. 1, 2nd 
edition, Berlin, 1860, pp. 107-109: "so wurde ich. 
Ihnen schon letzthin davon gesprochen haben, was mich 
damals ganz einnahm und auch jetzt noch mir sehr oft 


vorschwebt, ich meine den unglticklichen Tod des Konigs 
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von Frankreich. Ich weiss nicht, wie es gekommen ist, 
dass ich bis jetzt noch nie mit Ihnen von diesen 
Angelegenheiten gesprochen habe, aber jetzt beschaftigt 
mich. die Sache zu lebhaft. Offen wie ich mit allen 
meinen Gesinnungen gegen Sie herausgehe, scheue ich 
mich gar nicht, Ihnen zu gestehn, dass ich die 
franzbsische Revolution im ganzen genommen sehr liebe, 
freilich, wie Sie es wol ohnehin von mir denken werden, 
ohne alles, was menschliche Leidenschaften und 
Uberspannte Begriffe dabei gethan haben, und was, wenn 
es Sich auch inderkeihe der Dinge als unvermeidlich 


darstellen 1l4sst, doch nicht als sut gebilligt werden 


kann, mit zu loben, und noch vielmehr ohne den unseligen 


schwindel, eine Nachahmung davon zu wiinschen und alles 
Uber den Leisten schlagen zu wollen--ich habe sie eben 
ehrlich und unparteiisch geliebt, aber dies hat mich 
von ganzer Seele mit Traurigkeit erfUllt, da ich den 
suten Konig als sehr unschuldig ansehe und jede 
Barbarei gar herzlich verabscheue. Aber fast eben so 
sehr, als ich mich an der Sache selbst geArgert habe, 
6 


habe ich mich tiber die Art geargert, wie ich so viele 


Menschen habe dartiber urtheilen horen. Manche verdammen 


die Handlung nur deswegen, weil er ein gesalbtes Haupt 
ist, andere entschuldigen die Sache selbst mit der 


Politik, und ihr Abscheu betrifft nur das verfehlte 
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decorum, und was dergleichen schiefe Urtheile mehr 
Sind. Ich habe mich dabei oft aufgefthhrt, wie die 
Stimme des Predigers in der Wusten, und ist mir auch 
gerade so gegangen.e. Wenn ich den Leuten das wahre 
vorhielt, dass keine Politik der Welt zu einem Morde 
berechtige und dass es infam sei einen Menschen zu 
verdammen, dem nichts erwiesen Sei, so hatten sie 
dazu keine Ohren; wenn ich ihnen aber das falsche ihrer 
Grunde voenaei, dass, wenn die Todesstrafe tiberhaupt 
etwas rechtmussiges sei und Ludwig etwas verbrochen 
hatte, was sie den Gesezen gem¥ss verdiente, das 
Gesalbtsein seiner Verdammung weiter nicht hinderlich 
wire; wenn ich ihnen sagte, dass das decorum im Grunde 
nur eine Kleinigkeit sei und nichts darauf ankomme, 
wer ihm die Haare abgeschnitten habe, so wollen sie 
Sich kreuzigen und segnen und schreien mich gar wohl 
Fur gefthhllos aus. So ist es mir in der ranzen 
franz6ésischen Sache schon bei tausend malen gegangen. 
Indem ich mich nicht enthalten kann die Parteilichkeit 
und Einseitigkeit der Menschen nach bestem Wissen und 
Gewissen zu bestreiten und ihnen zu dem audiatur et 
altera pars hie und da practische Anleitung zu geben, 
so verderbe ich es mit allen und ich armer Mensch, der 
ich selten tiber einzelne Dinge eine Meinung habe, und 


also noch viel weniger im ganzen zu einer Partei 
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gehoren kann, gelte bei den Demokraten nicht selten 
fiir einen Vertheidiger des Despotismus und flr einen 
Anhaénger des alten Schlendrians, bei den Brausektpfen 
fUr einen Politikus, der den liantel nach dem Winde 
hangt, und mit der Sprache nicht heraus will, bei 
den Royalisten flr einen Jacobiner und bei den klugen 
Leuten fUr einen leichtsinnigen Wenschen, dem die 


Zunge zu lang ist." 


Ibid., pp. 109-112. The Revolution represents, says 
his father, the attempt to realize an impossible ideal; 


he doubts furthermore that a democratic revublic can 


exist in a land as large as France. 


Revolutions-Almanach von 1794, pp. 218, 219: "So viel 
ich alte und jtngere Theologen nach modernem Schnitt 

habe kennen lernen, so viel Democraten und Vertheidiger 

der Franz$Ssischen Revolution habe ich in innen gefunden. 

In catholischen L&ndern sonderlich unter den Weltgeistlichen, 
den Seminaristen und Studenten; in protestantischen 

Uberall, selbst in * * * unter einigen (nicht allen) 
Feldpredigerns, . « e Die catholischen Anh&nger m8chten 

gern Weiber haben wie die Neufrdnkischen, und die 
protestantischen mdchten gern auch Rollen spielen; denn 


nichts ist stolzer und eigendtnklicher als ein solcher 


revolution#rer Geistlicher." 
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Karl Friedrich Bahrdt, 1741-1792, was one of the most 
tragic figures on the theological scene in that era. 
ie. Was at various times in his life a professor, an 
educator, a general superintendent, and an inn | 
proprietor. At one time he lost his jeb because of the 
accusation of heresy; at another time he was imprisoned 
because of his opposition to Wdllner's 2eligionsedikt. 
He was theologically quite radical (finally a consequent 
believer in “natural religion") and morally quite weak. 
Felix Hasselberg, in a Nachwort £0 an edition of 
Bahrdt's own Geschichte seines Lebens, Berlin, (1922), 
Says: "Alles in allem erscheint uns Bahrdt als ein 
Abenteurer, ein windiger Frojektenmacher und gewissenloser 
Spekulant mit den grossen Ideen der 4eit, die ihn doch 
im Innersten kaum bertihrten"” (p.- 534). Bahrdt spent 
much of his later life in Halle. Cf. also the article 


"Bahrdt," RE?, vol. 2, ppe 357-359 


Muller is here almost certainly unjust toward Eichhorn, 
who was one of the pioneers in the use of the historical- 


critical method in biblical interpretation. 


Johann Salomo Semler, 1725-1791, was, from 1752 until 
his death a very influential theological professor in 


Halle. 


XO 
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100. 
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Samuel Friedrich Nathanael Morus, 1736-1792, was a 


theological professor in Leipzig. 


Johann David Michaelis, 1717-1791, was professor of 


oriental languages in Gottingen. 


Johann Benjamin Koppe, 1750-1791, was in his last 
years Hofprediger, Consistorialrat, General Super- 


intendent in Hoya. 


Heinrich Corrodi, 1752-1793, had been a professor in 


Zuri. elkrs 


Der Briefwechsel der Brider J. Georg HUller und Joh. 
v. Miller, edited by Eduard Haug, Frauenfeld, 1893, 

pe 50: “Die franzUsische Revolution kam, und kam eben 
recht diesen Theologen, denn es ist sonderbar, dass 
Sie alle zugleich auch grosse Lobredner derselben sind. 
Ich wette darauf, wenn die Franzgosen nach Jena, Halle 
oder Géttingen kamen, die Theologen waren alle auf 
ihrer Seite, und wlirden mit Freuden die Religion 
Offentlich verfolgen, die ihnen seither Brod gab. 

Dies alles gilt haupts&chlich von Obersachsen: Die 
Theologen in andern Kraisen hUpfen nur nach." This 
letter is dated January 29, 1794. I am endebted to 
Paul Wernle, Der schweizerische Protestantismus im 


XVIII. Jahrhundert, vol. 3, TUbingen, 1925, p.-495,.. 


for the reference to it. 
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see above, p. 221. 
see below, p. 493. 
see below, pp. 293-295. 


Cr. the-article “Bahrdt,.” RGG?, VOle- Ly Gols C45. 


Fritz Valjavec, Die Entstehung der politischen Str6émungen 


in Deutschland 1770-1815, Wtinchen, 1951, p. 215 n. 


Ibid., pp. 135-137, 215-217. 


‘Wlrdigung der nattirlichen Religion und des Naturalismus 


in Beziehung auf Staat und henschenrechte, Halle, 1791, 


2 


Dw -236% 


Cf. for instance Bahrdt's Handbuch der Moral ftir den 
Burgerstand, newest edition, Frankenthal, 1790, pp. 
267, 268: “Unter der Sonne ist wohl kein grtésserer 
Thor als der rebellische Burger... . Beherziget 
endlich, dass das ausnahmlose Heilighalten des Rechts 
und folglich auch des Regentenrechts insonderheit, 

eine unerlassbare Foderung eures Gottes ist, ohne deren 
Befolgung ftir euch kein ruhiges Gewissen, kein froher 
Anblick zu Gott, keine wahre Zufriedenheit méglich ist." 
Cf. also Wurdigung, p.- 246, where he calls rebellion a 
“bedenklichen, schweren, und alles Hewisdevs, Bite 


Selbstliebe und alle Vernunft empSrenden Schritt." 


LO9. 


L110. 


Lil. 


L112. 
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Die Entstehung, p.- 1353 cf. also p. 215. 


One other reference in this connection: Fritz 

Valjavec, ibid., p. 68, without being able to give 
confirmation, says: "“Radikale politische Strémungen 

der Revolutionsepoche haben vielerorts an reformierten 
Gemeinden RUckhalt gefunden und 4Zusammenhange ergebten, 
die noch im einzelnen genauver untersucht werden mussten.” 
It should also be pointed out that some men who favored 

the Revolution may have been known to their contempor- 

aries as "theologians," while they are known to us in 

some other way. Mhany 18th and 19th century Germans who 
began their careers as students of theology made their 
revutations in other fields. Other works have already 
examined the relation to the Revolution of the most | 
important of them (cf. above, p. 137 ).- One 
example of a friend of the Revolution among this group 
is the philosopher Pichtes whom we will also discuss 


from time to time. 


pee above, pe 128, 129. 


Klothilde Kirschbaum, Deutsche Zeitgenossen zu den 
Gewalttaten der Franzdésischen Revolution, Dissertation, 
G6éttingen, 1951, p. 37: “Die versch&rften Zensurbestimmunge 
richteten sich zun&chst speziell gegen aufrtlhrerische 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Schriften: so in Sachsen ein General vom 11.1X.1790, in | 
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WUurttemberg eine Verordnung vom lial 1791 and die 
Wiedereinfthhrung der Zensur flr die politischen 
Blatter. Joseph II. wiederrief im Januar 1790 alle 
bisherigen Zensurbestimmungen, auch die Zensurfreiheit 
von Wien. In Bayern wurde das Zensuredikt von 1769 


erneuvert." 


This document (in this case the one going to the Kreis 


bey 


of Obersachsen, but the wording was probably the same 
for each Kreis) is found in Friedrich Kapp, “Aktenstticke 
zur Geschichte der preussischen Censur- und Fress- 
Verhdltnisse unter dem Minister w6llner," Archiv flr 
Geschichte des Deutschen Buchhandels, vol. 4, Leipzig, 
1879, pp. 151-152 (quotation from 152): “damit der 
Verbreitung aller zu Emporung und Aufruhr anfachenden 
Schceiften und Grundsdatze, sonderheitlich solcher, 
wodurch der Umsturz der gegenwartigen Verfassung oder 
die Sto6runge der Sffentlichen Ruhe befGrdert wird, 

durch wachsame Aufsicht auf die Urheber, Verfasser und 
Verbreiter, durch scharfe Bestrafung derselben und 

durch unnachsichtliche Confiscirung dergleichen in- und 
auslandlischen Schriften mit desfallsiger wechselseitiger 
Peiwirkung, sorgfaltigst vorgebogen, auch Uberhaupt 
vorsichtig verntitet werde, damit nirgends im Reiche 
einige Offentliche Unruhe und EmpSrung entstehe, sondern 


jeder in geh6rigem Gehorsame gehalten, und sich mit 
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jenem was die unbefangene stracks durchgehende Rechtspflege 
mit sich bringt, schuldigst zu begntigen, mit Nachdruck 
vermogt . «+ .“ This whole collection of documents, 
contained in the Archiv in two parts, vol. 4, pp. 138- 

214, and vol. 5, 1880, pp. 256-306, is of fundamental 
importance for the question of censorship in Prussia in 


the 1790's. 
Le “Eid wg: VOLe- tes DOs. 150295 


115. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 154: “Ein gleiches gilt von dem Chef 
des Geistlichen Departements, wenn er Seine schriftstellerisda 


Aufkl¥rer unter den Theologicis nicht unter genauere 


Aufsicht nimmt, weil diese den meisten Schaden anrichten." 


116. Cf., for instance, the King's reply of Feb. 21, 1792; 
to a missive sent to him by the Ministry of State, ibid.; 
vol. 4, p- 188: "In Absicht der Religion, versichern 
zwar hier die Etats-Ministres mit freudiger Ueberzeugungs 
dass der wahre Geist der christlichen Lehre und der 


Religitsitat Uberhaupt im Allgemeinen, bei der Nation 


herrschend sei, scheinen aber nichts destoweniger den 
jetzigen sogenannten Aufkl&¥rern das Wort reden zu 

wollen, wenn sie hinzusetzen;, dass selbst die nach dem 
Charakter der Litteratur und der Menschheit unvermeidliche 
critischen Untersuchungen dieser und jener der Religion 


beigemischten nicht wesentlichen Streitigkeit auf die 
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allgemeine Religitsit&t des Volkes keinen Einfluss 
: nasa etc. 

o.K.k. sind der heinung, dass es ein Gltick 
flr die Freussische Staaten sei, wenn die bisherigen 
von so vielen Geistlicnen und andern Aufkl&rern so 
dreiste unternommenen Verflschungen der alten reinen 
christlichen Religion . . . noch nicht auf die allgemeine 
Religidsit&at des Volks einen Einfluss haben. Allerhtchst 
dieselben geben aber den Etats-Ministers zu Uberlegen: 
ob dies GlUck und ihre freudige Ueberzeugung von langer 
Dauer sein wtirde, wenn hier nicht zeitig genug kraftige 
Massregeln genommen werden, diesen sch#dlichen Einfluss 
auf die Volksmenge zu verenaemn: Das traurige Exempel 
jenes grossen Staats stehet jedermann vor Augen, wo 
der Keim der unglticklichen Revolution in jenen 
Religionssptéttern zu suchen ist, die noch jetzt von 
der bethtrten Nation im Grabe vergéttert werden. 

oeK.M. hoffen und verlangen demnach, dass ein 
jedes Mitglied des Etats-Ministerii zur Aufrechthaltung 
einer positiven Religion im Staate, wo nicht aus 
eigener Ueberzeugung, doch wenigstens aus Politik 
mitzuwirken, und den St¥rern und Verflschern derselben 


Einhalt zu thun sich nicht entbrechen werde." 


Cf. Kirschbaum, op. cit., p.- 373 and Faul Schwartz, 


A A A denne 


(1788-1798), Berlin, 1925, p. 240. 


bi Roe 
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Cf. above, pp. 192ff. 


Kapp, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 206: “Wir k&nnen aber die 
von ihm angefUhrten Grltlnde als zureichend nicht annehmen. 
Die Ode sei im Jahre 1789 oder jetzt geschrieben, so 

ist darin in dichterischer Begeisterung immer viel 
Aufruhr- und Aufwiegelungs-Geist enthalten, und sie 
verdiente auch im Jahre 1789 Ahndung." The poem to 
which the document makes reference is the same one 

which we discussed above, although the title quoted is 


somewhat different. 


Idem: “sind in Ansehung der Zeit und der Nation allgemein, 


immer und Uberall strafbar." “Ihr habt daher dem etc, 
Jenisch den unschicklichen und aufrtihrerischen Inhalt 
dieser Ode mit Ernst und Nachdruck ZU verweisen, und 

ihn bei unfehlbarer Strafe der Kassation zu verwarnen, 
Sich dergleichen Unbesonnenheit nicht wieder zu Schulden 


kommen zu lassen.” 
Cf. above, pp. 231ff. 


stubenrauch, after a time as professor in Halle, was a 


pastor in Drossen and Landsberg. 


Aus Schleiermacher's Leben. In Briefen, vol. 3, Berlin, 
1861, p. 46: "Dies leitet mich auf eine Stelle in Ihrem 


Briefe, wo Sie tiber die Censureinschr&ankung klagen. 


i 
1 
1 


{ 
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-- Aber sollten Sie wegen Ihrer philosophischen 
Aufsttze sich Uber jetzige Zeitumstunde zu beklagen 
Ursache haben? Das glaub’ ich wahrlich nicht. Denn 
eigentlich sind‘'s ja doch nur die drei Funkte, worin 
die Censur jetzt wieder strenger, dass nichts wider 

die Religion, die Sitten und den Staat geschrieben 
werde. In Ansehung des ersten FPunktes méchte man nun 
freilich wohl, wie es den Anschein hat, Religion und 
orthodoxes System leider ftir gleichbedeutend halten. 
Allein so viel ich Sie kenne haben Sie ja nie Lust 
gehabt im theologischen Fache Schriftsteller zu werden, 
wider Moralitat werden Sie gewiss nicht schreiben, und 
philosophische Discussionen Uber die Freiheit, die werden 
wohl ohne Bedenken die Censur passiren. -- Also diese 
Entschuldigung kann ich fUr die fernere VerzSgerung 


Ihrer Aufs&tze gar nicht gelten lassen .. ." 
Haym, Ops. ity vole 2; p» +78. 


Quoted by Haym, ibid., p- 478: "Es ist eine sonderbare 
Zeit: man weiss nicht, was man schreiben darf, und 
doch wird schwerlich ein Rechtschaffener so ganz platt 
und grob schreiben, was er schreiben soll.” The letter 
may be found in the collection Von und an Herder, vol. 


2s Pe 220. 


Von und an Herder, vol. 1, p. 165. “Dass die Briefe im 
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Cestreichischen verboten worden, kommt von den 
Auszlgen aus Friedrich. Der Contrast gegen Joseph, 
seine Grundsdtze ete. ist zu auffallend; es hat indess 
gar nichts zu sagen. Sie sind allenthalben mit Beifall 
gelesen, und das ist mir genug." Herder refers to the 
fact that in the Letters as published he spoke a great 
deal about Frederick II of Frussia and quoted from 
him; the contrast with Joseph II must have displeased 


the Austrians. 


i227. For 2 fui account of Campe'’s struggles see Leyser, 
ope cit., vole 1, pp. 353-420, to which I am indebted 


in the following short summary. 


128. G. FP. Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution, 


(London) 19655 pe 7's 


129. Johann Gottlieb Fichte found it necessary to write 
his Beitrag aur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publikums 
Uber die franzBsische Revolution anonymously, and the 
work was also printed in 1793 without any indication 
of a: piace of publication. Fichte justifies his 
anonymity in the preface to the book. He has written 
nothing, he says, to which his name could not be 
attached. “vein Herz verbote mir also nicht, mich zu 
nennen. Dass aber zu einer Zeit, wo ein Gelehrter 


Sich nicht scheut, in einer Recension einen andern 
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Gelehrten des Hochverraths anzuklagen, und wo es | 
Fursten geben kénnte, die eine solche Klage aufn&hmen, 
die tues Gedem dem seine Ruhe lieb ist, es verbiete, 


wird der Leser einsehen" (p. XXII). 


To Catel, Aug. 29, 1791. Aus Schleiermacher's Leben. 
In Briefen, vol. 3, p- 41: "Frankreich ist mir eben 
so interessant, als es Dir nur sein kann, und ich 
méchte wohl wissen, was die drei hohen H#upter, welche 
dieser Tage in Dresden versammelt gewesen sind (oder 
vielmehr diejenigen, welche die Wtihe tibernommen haben 
fur diese drei Herren zu denken), gegen das gute Volk 
ausgeheckt haben. Gott verdamme ihre despotischen 
Absichten." On the Declaration of Pillnitz, see above, 
pe 32. Peopold II and Frederick William II made this 
declaration on August 273; it is not clear what third 


\ 


figure Schleiermacher may have had in mind. 


It was not only in the 18th century and earlier that 


theologians. faced the threat of censorship. In 1940, 


with a very dangerous neighbor to the north, neutral 


Switzerland found it advisable to censor Karl Barth. 

The censored passage may be seen in Barth's Des Christen 
Wehr und Waffen, Zollikon-Ztirich, 1940, p. 31. We must 
turn to the collection of essays Eine Schweizer Stimme, 


1938-1945, Zollikon-zZUrich, 1945, pope 142, 143, to see 


132.6 


133. 


Wik 
what Barth had said (the censored portion being that 
between the dashes): “Wenn es also wahr ist, dass die 
Menschen, die solche Situationen wie die dieses Krieges 
schaffen, arme Menschen sind, Uber die ein Gottesurteil 
zu fallen und zu vollstrecken uns nicht zukommt--wenn 
eS vielleicht wahr ist, dass gerade die Hauptfigur 
dieses Krieges ganz einfach ein kranker iiann ist--so 
ist es doch auch wahr, dass man solcnen ivenschen nicht 
einfach ihren Lauf lassen darf, dass ihnen, wenn sie 
als Opfer und doch auch als Instrumente der Verftihrung 
einmal erkannt sind, Halt geboten urd zwar ohne Furcht 
und mit allen Mitteln Halt geboten werden muss." Cf. 
pp. 8-11 and the footnotes on pr. 1575 179, 201, 240, 


and 242 in Eine Schweizer Stimme. 


Ueber die nacnstkommenden vierzig Jahre, 2nd edition, 
Schwerin and Wismar, 1796, pp. 5,5 6: “Jetzt sind diese 
15 Jahre allbereits verflossen. Sie sind im Jahre 1790 
abgelaufen. Es wlirde an der Vollstandigkeit ein 
Wesentliches Stick fehlen; wenn ich nun nicht auch 
wieder an jene Predigt zuruckerinnern, und zugleich 

die ErfUillung meiner Vorhersagung zeigen wollte." Cf. 


pp. 3 ff. for references to the earlier sermon. 


The thought of Johann Albrecht Bengel probably lies in 


the background here; Bengel (1687-1752) had also 


WLS 
Sugeested that the millenium would begin in 1836. 

For a resumé of his procedure in arriving at this 

date, see ene article “"Bengel" in RE, VOle 25 PD. 

598, 599. For other accounts of the continuing 
influence of Bengel at this time, cf. Geiger, 
Aufklaérung und Erweckung, pp. 215 £., 295 f.3 and 


Friedrich Uhlhorn, Geschichte der deutsch-lutherischen 


Kirche, vol. 2, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 129, 130. 


Thube, Ope Cite, De 9: "Die FPropheten reden hin und 
wieder von einem gewissen Tage der Rache, am dem der 
HERR durch eine grosse Schlacht die Seinen erlBsen 
und seinem Keiche auf dem Erdboden Raum machen wird. 
An diesem Tage werden viele K6énige der Erden mit 

ihren Heeren theils im Lande Israels theils im Lande 
Edoms versammlet seyn, und diese gesammten Heere 

unter schrecklichen Donnern und Blitzen durch einen 
feurigen Schwefelregen darnieder geschlagen werden, 
Wahrscheinlich wird dieses im Jahre 1836 am 18ten 
Brachmonat geschehen: und so sind von jetzt an bis zu 
jener flrchterlichen Begebenheit noch volle 40 Jahre.” 
Cf. the article “Ein neuer Frophet in Mecklenburg," 
Berlinische hKonatsschnrift, vol. 27; 1796, ppe 515-541. 
Another work by Thube, Ueber die franzBsische Revolution, 


1794, could not be found. 
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Fe. Ch. Surland, “lian kann aus der Apokalypse alles 
machen. Oder: Zwey neuere einander entgegengesetzte 
Erklarungen derselben," Theologische Bl&tter oder 
Nachrichten, Anfragen und Bemerkungen theologischen 
Inhalts, vol. 1 (1796; 1797), pp. 684, 685: "Trotz 

den vortrefflichen Bemthungen eines Herder und Eichhorn, 
Licht Uber die Apocalypse zu verbreiten, wurde doch 
noch neulich von einem Kanne, der die Arbeit beyder 
gelesen und sehr gebilligt hatte, in dem l13ten Capitel 
die deutlichste Weisagung auf die franzbsische Revolu- 
tion gefunden. Der erste bis 13 Vers enth#lt eine 
Beschreibung der franz6sischen Republik, das Thier, 

das dem Neer entsteigt .. . Der Drache, den der ganze 
Erdboden anbetet, und niemand zu bekriegen wagt, ist 
das franz$sische Volk, das nach V. 5.6.7. allen 

Fursten und der Gottheit Hohn spricht, alle Priester 
aus dem Lande verjagt, ja den Fabst selbst bekriegt 

und zu Boden wirft ... . Aber Gedult, es wird nicht 


ewig wahren: Dir ktnigliche Regierung wird wieder 


eingefUhrt."” 


Ibid., p. 685: "So deutlich dieser Verfasser die 
franzsische Revolution und ihre Verwerflichkeit aus 
dieser Stelle an den Tag legt, eben so deutlich sieht 
ein Prediger im Ch. bey W. das endliche Schicksal aller 


K6nige und Despoten in derselben verktindigt, und 
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139. 
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betrauert seinen guten Landesvater tief, dass er ihn 
von dem allgemeinen Verderben, das alle gekrénte 
Haupter ergreifen wird, nicht ausnehmen kann.--Das 
Thier, das dem Meer entsteigt, ist die Coalition gegen 


Frankreich." 


Ibid., p. 686: "Die erste Erkl&rung reichte ein 
peediaer seinem wirklich aufgekl&rten Consistorio ein-- 
und seine Arbeit wurde gebilligt und er selbst durch 
eine eintr&gliche Stelle belohnt. Der Verfasser der 
zweyten wurde abgesetzt und--ins Tollhaus gewiesen: 
Ware es nicht besser gewesen die beyden Herren 
zusammenzubringen?" See the following for further 
examples of this kind of interpretation of the 


Revolution: Neues theologisches Journal, vol. 10, 


1.7075. Spe. 116021166, and Vols. 255. 18005 De- 1003 


een emi phi me IRIE FERRGEAEERERTENEARST rift 


und #liteste Christengeschichte, vol. 1, 1797, pe 182, 
and vol. 2, 1798 (1801), pp. 474, 475. 


Cf. Roos’ Beleuchtung der gegenwadrtigen grossen 
Begebenheiten durch das prophetische Wort GOttes, 


et 


(no place of publication) 1794. 


See Max Geiger, “Folitik und Religion nach dem Programm 
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der Heiligen Allianz,” ThZ, vol. 15, 1959, pp. 107-125. 


140. Quoted by C. H. Gildemeister, Leben und Wirken des Dr. 
Gottfried Menken, Bremen, 1860, vol. 1, pe 113: "wie 
wirket die HOlle! wie furchtbar machtig wirket die 
Hélle! Die Grduelgeschichte unserer Zeit ist mir 
dusserst wichtig, sie lehret mir Vieless; ich lese des 
Morgens die Zeitung wie eine Fredigt. Es ist wahrhnaft 
kein Krieg, den Fleisch und Blut gegen einander ftihrt; 
es geht gegen die Fursten und Gewaltigen, gegen die 
Weltherrscher, die in der Finsterniss dieser Welt 
herrschen und ihr machtiges Werk haben in den Kindern 
des Unglaubens, denen der Gott dieser Welt ihre Sinne 
verblendet hat. Und dann wtinschen die iienschen noch 
Frieden: das sicherste Zeichen, dass sie verblendet 
Sind." Menken, 1768-1831, was from 1794-1796 a pastor 
in Frankfurt am Main, from 1796-1802 in Wetzlar, after 


1802 in Bremen. 


141. Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, Lebensgeschichte, oder 


dessen Jugend, Junglingsjahre, Wanderschaft, Lehrjahre, 


hausliches Leben und Alter. In Su&mmtlichne Schriften, 


Oe ane eenated 


ts 


vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1835, p. 477: vauf der einen Seite 
nunmehr solche Erwartungen in der N&he;, die die 
héchsten Wuinsche des Christen Uberstigen, und auf der 


andern auch Erwartungen von nie erhdrten Trtibsalen und 
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Leiden, die der bevorstehende grosse Kampf unvermeidlich 


| mit sich bringen wtirde." Cf. pp. 472-477. 


142. Max Geiger, Aufklarung und Erweckung; Beitrage zur 


Erforschung Johann Heinrich Jung-Stillings und der 


Erweckungstheologie, Ztirich (1963), p. 283. See pp. 


217 Lies 2625: 20352975 
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“Nie war wohl unter allen Jahrzehend in unserm ganzen 
Lebenslauf, vielleicht auch nicht in den Jahrblichern 


der Menschheit an schaudervollen Begebenheiten, ein 


| Jahr merkwlrdiger und an Beyspiellosen Greuelthaten 

: fruchtbarer, als eben des 1793te Jahr, welches mit dem 

eanzlichen Umsturz der Religion und eines der 

| ansehnlichsten KSnigsthronen Sueopas durch die Gottes 
Rache auffordernde grausammsten Mordscenen, die man 
an dem unschuldigsten Regenten, und seiner Gemahlin 
begieng, durch ganze Str6éme von Menschenblut durch 
namenlose Verbrechen einer in Wildheit und Barbarey 


tief herabgesunkenen Nation ist gebrandmarkt worden." 


144, Ibid., p. 14: “eines der auffallendsten und schrecklichsten 
Beyspiele gdéttlicher Strafgerichte zur belehrenden 


Warnigung”’ 


145. 


146 e 


147, 


148 ° 
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Idem: “Konnte wohl Gott euch Stinder, die ihr mir itzt 
zuhoret, einen starkern Beweis von seiner Barimherzigkeit 
geben, als eben dieser ist, dass er euch bis diese 
stunde noch zur Busse erwartet? o ja: dies war die 
liebevolle Absicht seiner weisen Vorsehung, die euch 
als Zeitgenossene so schreckliche Begebenheiten zu 


eurer Warnung in diesem Jahre erleben liess ... 
TDiday “Ds. 2Ss.529 
Germans "M.Z." = Meine Zuh$rer. 


Redern, op. cite, pe 16: “Ach? M. Z. Gott hat uns 
wie den Juden eben so betrtibte Beyspiele an den 
Frankreichnern gegeben. Was meinet ihr wohl, glaubet 
ihr, dass sie grésser Stinder als wir waren? ich sage 
nein, Sie sind die Opfer fltir unsre StUnden, sie haben 

den Zorn des Allerhéchsten Hester een mlussen der uns 
hatte treffen sollen, sie sind ihm in seinen gestreckten 
Arm gefallen, damit der tdédliche Streich bey uns vortiber 
gienge, Gott hat seine ganze Rache an ihnen ausgelassen, 
damit er uns verschonen ktnnte. Sie sind aber auch so 
viele Stimmen die uns zuruffen: Wo ihr euch nicht 
bessert, so werdet ihr alle auch also umkommen." Cf. 
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second city pastor in Homburg vor der Hohe. 
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Untersuchung Uber die Frage: Wie soll man Uber die 


CE 0 ee 0 GE 0 ere 
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verhalten? theils um sich Uber dieselben innerlich 


TTI AD EGE | ERENT 


Sicher zu stellen? in einer Fredigt Uber das gewShnliche 


Evangelium am zweiten Adventssonntag 1793, Frankfurt 


am Main, 1794, pp. 14ff. 


Ibid., ppe 19, 20: "“H&tte auch der gewaltige Umsturz 
der eee in Frankreich geschehen ktnnen ohne Gottes 
Willen? Je grtsser Frankreich ist, je zahlreicher die 
Volksmenge, welche dieses Land bewohnt, je grtsser der 
Einfluss desselben auf die Ubrigen LYnder des Erdbodens, 
desto mehr muss das, was in Frankreich je geschah, und 
also auch die franzBsische Revolution von Ewigkeit her 
von Gott vorausgesehen, und in den Flan seiner 
Weltregierung eingewebt worden sein. Was demnach zu 
unsern Zeiten gegechehen ist, und noch taglich geschiehet 
- « e das ist--dies kann doch kein Christ leugnen--~ 
Entwikkelung des ewigen Flanes Gottes, und am ace 
geschehen und geschiehet noch t&glich, weil Gott haben 
will, dass es geschehe. Darum hbren freilich so viele 
Uibel, welche vorgehen, nicht auf, Uibel zu sein, und 
die Abscheulichkeiten und Griiuelthaten, welche i 
Frankreich vertibt wurden und noch vertUlbt werden, werden 


damit gar nicht gerechtfertigt." 
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Tbid., pp. 20, 21: “Aber nicht desto weniger bleibt es 
ewig wahr, und ruhet auf unerschlitterlichen Grtinden: 
auch die groéssten Uibel, auch die gewaltsamsten 
abscheulichsten Unternehmungen der Menschen sind Glieder 
in der Kette der Weltbegebenheiten, so wie sie Gott 
schon von Ewigkeiten, nach weisen, glitigen und heiligen 
Grunds&zzen an einander gereihet hat, und sie sind eine 
Zulassung und das, was durch sie hervorgebracht wird, 
ist ein Werk Gottes. Und was folgt daraus? dass also 
auch die Begebenheiten unserer Tage, so traurig, so 
abscheulich sie grossentheils sind, und so viel Elend 
fur den gegenwartigen Augenblik dadurch angerichtet 
wird, dennoch flir das Ganze des IMenschengeschlechtes 
gut sein, und dass heilsame Folgen daraus hervorgehen 


mulssen." 


Ibid., pp. 22, 23: "auch heutiges Tages noch Gott ist, 
und weil die Vorsehung Gottes nie aufhort Uber die 
Menschen zu wachen, go werden auch die Begebenheiten 
unserer Tage, so traurig und schrecklich sie bisher 
waren, dennoch eine frohe und gluUkliche Wendung nehmen 
mussen. Die Feinde der Ordnung werden die bltirgerliche 
Ordnung, die zum Wohl der -Menschen unentbehrlich ist, 
nicht umstossen; die FPforten der Hélle werden die 
Religion nicht tiberwaltigen kénnen. Vielmehr durch die 


Gadhrung, in welcher alles ist, durch den Kampf, in 
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welchem Menschen mit Menschen, V6lker mit V6lkern sich 
befinden, wird blirgerliche Ordnung und Religion noch 
gewinnen. Die Ftirsten werden ein Beispiel nehmen, und 
werden die Wohlth&ter und Freunde ihrer VOlker sein. 
Die V8élker werden ebenfalls ein Beispiel nehmen, werden 
sar sence dass falsche Begriffe von Freiheit und 
Gleichheit auf ZUgellosigkeit hinftthren, und dass durch 
Zugellosigkeit der Wohlstand und das G1lUk der lenschen 
Uber den Haufen geworfen werde. Die Obrigkeit wird 
desto mehr auf gute Staatsverfassungen halten, und die 
Unterthanen werden gute und treue Burger seine Und 
werden nicht alle eute Fursten, nicnt alle sute Burger 
eines Staats die H&nde bieten, um iineein suamnetren 
und Verbesserungen zu machen, damit une ltklichen 
Revolutionen vorgebeugt » Elend verhtitet und hkienschenblut 
gespart werde? So mtissen die Uibel der jezzigen Ziet 
eine wohlthitige Warnung, eine lehrreiche Lektion sein, 
und schon jezt, aber noch viel mehr in der Zukunft gute 
Wirkungen hervorbringen." Leutwein's view of the 
relationship of God to history was shared by many men 
at this time. To mention for the present only one 
further example, cf. Johann Christoph Friedrich G8tschel, 
Predigt und Gebete an dem auf allerhtchsten Befehl 


angestellten allgemeinen Bettag fUr siegreiche Endigung 


des Krieges, Prag (1794). 


154. 
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Emperius, op. cit., pp. 31, 32: “Es war immer seine 
Lieblingsidee, dass die Vorsehung unaufhérlich an der 
Veredlung des mengchlichen Geschlechts arbeite, und 
bald durch anscheinende von boésen ixenschen veranlasste 
Uebel, bald durch sch6ne und edle Handlungen guter 
Menschen das Beste des Ganzen zu befordern, bemUht 
sey. Dieser warme Menschenfreund hatte nun noch die 
Freude, in seinen letzten Tagen eine Begebenheit zu 
erleben, die so viele wohlthStige Folgen flr das ganze 


menschliche Geschlecht verspricht." 


An exception has not yet come to my attention. We 


must again remember, however, that we could hardly 


expect to find books or articles calling for revolution. 
Some men might have thought that revolution in Germany 
would be a good thing, but granted the German social 
structure and the absence of any felt need of a 
revolution among the people as a whole, to say SO 
publicly would have been useless as well as foolhardy. 
If revolutionary sentiment existed at all, it would 
perhaps have to be found in German collaboration with 
the French in the Rhineland or maybe among the leaders 
of the rebellious elements in Schlesien. It should be 
pointed out that the absence of zeal among churchmen 
for a revolution in Germany reflected and in no way 
contradicted the general sentiment of the intellectual 


community. 
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156% Beleuchtung, pe 31: "Wie aber? Wenn GOtt Tyrannen 
stlrzen, die Form der Regierung &ndern und durch eine 
Revolution Regenten und Unterthanen strafen will? 
Alsdann gibt es genug Leute, welche Leute seiner 
Hand (Ps. 17, 14.) seine Aexte, seine Sten, seine 
Stecken (Jes. 10, 15.) heissen, und seine gerechte 
Strafgerichte so ausfihren, dass sie selbst dabey 
grosse Ungerechtigkeit begehen. Die Kinder GOttes 
sollen bedenken, meeenwetanee Kinder sie seyn.e Der 
Geist, welcher den Josua und die Israelitische Richter 
und den Elia und Elisa zu ihren Thaten antrieb, wird 
ihnen nicht gegebene Sie sollen ruhig zusehen. Doch 
durfen und sollen Landst&nde und Leute, die in 
biirgerlichen und militarischen Diensten stehen, mit 
Weisheit so viel thun, als ihre Gesenworne Piirenten 
erlauben und erfordern, welche aber nie zum Umsturz, 
sondern zur bestmBglichen Erhaltung und Verbesserung 


der vorigen Verfassung leiten." 
157. Briefe aus Faris, pp. VI, VII. 


158. Ibid., p. VIII: “Er glaubt aber auch, dass da, wo der 
Fall wirklich eintritt, dass ein Volk, wie einst 
Simson, von seinen UbermUthigen Tirannen zu immerwi#hrender 
Blindheit und zu der schm¥hlichsten VerhShnung in seinen 


Ketten sich verdammt sieht,--welcher Fall aber nur von 
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den Weisesten und Besten der Nation beurheilt /sic./ 
werden sollte--dass, sage ich, ein solches Volk, gleich 
dem franzésischen, sich alsdann das Beispiel des Simsons 
gar wohl zur Nachahmung aufstellen und die Ffeiler des 
machtigen Gebdudes, auf dessen Gipfel seine Tirannen 
schwelgen und seiner Blindheit spotten, herzhaft 
einreissen dirfe, auch wenn es selbst davon zerschmettert 
werden sollte; weil es besser ist, gar nicht zu seyn, 
als ohne Hoffnung der Erldésung ewig blind und ewig Sklav 


Zu seyn.” 


Campe"S position comes close to that of the physician 
Johann Benjamin Erhard; cf. Erhard's Ueber das Recht 

des Volks zu einer Revolution, Jena and Leipzig, 1795, 

pe 101: “Eine Revolution tiberhaupt wird aber dadurch 
moralisch gebilligt, wenn ail durch sie die iwenschenrechte 
konnen geitend gemacht werden, und also auch eine | 
Revolution des Volks. Das MWenschenrecht aber, das dem 
Volke collective zukonmt, ist kein anderes als das Recht 
zur Aufkl3rung; denn die andern sind perstnlich, und 


hangen, ihrem Einfluss auf eine Revolution nach, alle 


von der Aufklarung des Volks ab. Die Unmtindigke it eines 
Volks ist aber selbstverschuldet, und insoferne thut es 


nie recht, deswegen zu revoltiren, um sich dafttr dass 


es als unmlindig behandelt worden zu r&chen; aber da es 


diese Verschuldung dadurch gut machen soll, dass es 


160. 
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seine Nachlassigkeit durch eigene Anstrengung wieder 
ersetzt, so kann es die Mittel fordern, die es bedarf, 
um Sich mlndig zu machen. Will man also das Volk 
hindern, sich aufzukliren, so thut es recht, sich zu 
erheben, und wenn diese Hindernisse aus der Constitution 


entspringen, die Constitution aufzuheben." 


Briefe aus Paris, pp» VIII, IX: “Er glaubt, dass die 
alleslenkende Vorsehung, Begebenheiten dieser Art, noch 
jetzt,» wie einst bei den Fhilistern, von Zeit zu Zeit 

in der weisen und wohlth&tigen Absicht herbei ftthre, um 
sieaepiseh Regenten, welche sich eine gesetzwidrige 
willkUthrliche Gewalt anmassen und diese Gewalt zu 
Ungerechtigkeiten und Unterdrtickungen misbrauchen, an 

die Zevbrethi sence ihres despotischen Regierungssystems 
und an Simsons St&rke zu erinnern, und sie dadurch zu 
bewegen, kUnftig mildere und gerechtere liaassregeln Zu 


befolgen.” 


Ibid., p» IX: “Er glaubt, dass denjenigens, welche den 
hohen Beruf zu haben meinen, WHchter und Rathgeber der 
Menschheit, dsi.- Schriftsteller zu seyn, die heilige 
epiene Sbitees: jene wohlthitigen Absichten der 
Vorsehung bei Vorfallen dieser Art nach VermbBgen zu 


befGrderns; .. . flr die Rechte der Menschheit .. .zZuU 


echreiben.”" 
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Less, 1736-1797, was later (after 1791) Consistorialrat 


and Hofprediger in Hannover. 


ee 


Lebens-Theologie, Gottingen, 1787. 


Ibid., p. 368: "Wie eine Privat-Person, von einer 
Oeffentlichen gar sehr verschieden ist: so, und noch 

mehr sind es; Einzelne Unterthanen, und, der Kérper der 
ganzen Nation. Jeder einzelne Unterthan ist nur Ein 

Glied des Staats: der Kérper der ganzen Nation aber, 

es sey Mann vor Mann; oder in den Repraesentanten; macht 
den Ganzen Staat aus: dessen Erster, und am Reichlichsten 
besoldeter Diener, der Regent ist.--Der Staat.also: hat 
mehr Rechte; und weniger Pflichten, als der Einzelne 


Unterthan."” 
Ibid., p. 371. 


Ibid., p. 374: "Thut sie das nicht: so kann er jedes 
gestatten: Vorstellungen, Processe, und dergl.--Sind 
auch diese vergebens: so muss es ihm frei stehen au 
emigriren.--Aber sich zur Wehre sezen, und zu gewaltsamen 


Mitteln greifen; das darf er nicht. Sondern--dulden:" 


Ibid., p. 375: “Die Nation Selbst aber, besizt und 


behalt das Recht Gewaltsamer Widersezung.--Auch absezen 


168. 


169. 
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kann Sie, den Tyrannen: und Uberhaupt alles thun; was 


nothwendig ist, um sich vor seiner Tyrannel zu sichern." 


The assaSSination of tyrants had long been a topic of 
theological discussion. See, for instance, the article 


"widerstandsrecht," Roc, VOle (Gy. COOLS. 1603485 


Ibid., pe 377. 


@heologische Moral, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1794, p. 633: 


“Wenn Obrigkeiten ihre Rechte misbrauchen und ihre 


Pflichten nicht erfUllen, hat zwar der ganze Staat das 


Recht, auf Aenderung eines solchen Verhaltens zu dringen. 


Auch einzelinen Unterthanen ist es erlaubt, durch 
Vorstellungen und rechtliche lMittel sich gegen Gewalt 

\ 
und Unrecht zu schtitzen. Aber durch Gegengewalt dieses 


zu thun, kann diesen nicht erlaubt seyn, weil nicht sie 


das Recht dazu haben, sondern die ganze Gesellschaft. . 


Ibid., pe 628: "“Heiligkeit des Vertrags, welchen man 


mit der Gesellschaft errichtet hat." 


Ammon, 1766-1850, became in 1789 professor in Erlangen, 
in 1794 professor in GSttingen, and in 1804 again 
professor in Erlangen. After 1513 he was Oberhofrrediger 


in Sachsen. 


Christliche Sittenlehre nach einem wissenschaftlichen 
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meer 


Grundrisse zunichst ftir akademische Vorlesung cen, ond 
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improved edition, Erlangen, 1798, pr. 326, 327. 


4th improved edition, Gt8ttingen, 1806, p. 482: "Denn 
MNalest&t und Unverlezlichkeit sind nur Eigenschaften 
der Qbrigkeit, nicht der Tyrannei und WillkUhrs daher 
es auch nach der Bibel (2 Chron. 10, 16. 112, 4) und 
Vernunft keinem 4weifel unterworfen ist, dass der 
Regent, SO wie er den Staatevertrag bricht und durch 
seine WillkUhnr zerst6rt, seine WUrde verloren hat und 
derselben von dem ganzen Volke verlustig erkl&rt werden 


Ghee an aoa 


Idem. Ammon's position here is essentially the same as 
that which we see much later in his Handbuch der 
christlichen Sittenlehre, Leipzig, 1823-1829. Cf. for 
instance vol. 3, section 2, (1829), pp. 90-92. Here 
revolution is rejected as long as “eine freie und 
ordentliche Bewegung der Krdfte im Staate méglich ist" 
(90). But if a prince forbids his subjects to emigrate, 
| \ 
loses his mind, or “wie Nero, Caligula, Danton und 
Robespierre, das Volk zu Tausenden niedermetzelt una 
Millionen neue Schlachtopfer morden will; so wird in allen 
diesen Fallen eine feige Hingabe des Lebens und der 


Freiheit Thorheit und Stinde seyn, und es mlissen daher 


ausserordentliche Naasregeln zur Selbsterhaltune und 


Le Ds 
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neuen Begrtindung der tffentlichen Wohlfahrt ergriffen 
werden” (91). The reference to Danton and Robespierre 
in this context is especially interesting; one might 
speculate that it was his reflection upon the meaning 
of the Terror which led Ammon to postulate the necessity, 
under certain conditions, of revolutionary action. The 
Supposition of H. Pachali, “Das Revolutionsproblem in 
der theologischen Ethik des deutschen Luthertums," 
ThStKr, vol. 101, 1929, p. 410, that the historical 
basis of Ammon‘'s position lies “in dem RUickblick auf 
die unertrdgliche Bedrlickung des Volkes in Frankreich 


unter dem Ancien régime," seems to me less probable. 


Moral, 2nd part, Go6ttingen, 1792, p.- 318: “eben sowohl 
an die Grundgesetze gebunden sey, als das Volk: ja 
dass man ihn bey vorsdtzlicher und grober Uebertretung 


derselben absetzen, und bestrafen dlirfe." 
Lbidesy Doe 31Gs 319. 


Ibid., pe 319: "“verbietet der Gehorsam gegen die 


Providenz die gewaltsahmen Mittel." 


Idem: “die grossen Hindernisse, und Furcht vor 
Gefahren zu tiberwinden, und eine henge zur Rebellion zu 
vereinigen, ist gemeiniglich unmBglich, wo nicht eine 


Wuth des Péoébels oder Enthusiasmus einer falschen 


179. 


130: 
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Religion dazu kommt. Beide thun gewiss unrecht, haben 
gemeiniglich keine véllig gerechte Sache. Sie gehen zu 
weit, und ziehen Folgen nach sich, die der kluge und 
bessere Theil nicht wtnscht ... . Von 999 Fillen 
unter 1000 kann ich also sagen, entweder die Revolte 
ist unméglich (und so muss man sie unterlassen) oder 
Sle ist mOdglich, aber durch eine Wuth des ergrimmten 


Pébels, und denn ist sie stIndlich." 


Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Fublikums 
Uber die franzoOsische Revolution. Fublished in 1793 


without indication as to place of publication. 


Cf. the Beitrag, pe. 3: "Bei Beurtheilung einer 
Revolution . . + kénnen nur zwei Fragen, die eine 
Uber die Rechtmuassigkeit, die zweite tiber die Weisheit 


derselben, aufgeworfen werden." 


Beitrag, pe 50: “Der Ausspruch der Vernunft, insofern 
er die freien Handlungen geistiger Wesen betrifft, ist 
schiechthin gltiltiges, allgemeines, Gesez; was sie 
geblietet, muss schlechterdings geschehen; was sie 


erlaubt, darf schlechterdings nicht gehindert werden: 


die Stimme der Klugheit ist nur guter Rath." 


Ibid., p. 186: "“4Zu jeder Revolution gehért die Lossagung 


vom ehemaligen Vertrage, und die Vereinigung durch einen 
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neuen. Beides ist rechtmassig, mithin auch jede 
Revolution, in der beides auf die gesetzmassige Art, 


dei. aus freiem Willen, geschieht." 
183. Cf. ibid., pp. 360-435. 


18h, Ibid., p. 43: "Die Erfahrung an sich ist ein Kasten 

voll unter einander geworfener Buchstaben; der menschliche 
Geist nur ist es, der einen Sinn in dieses Chaos bringt, 
der hier eine Iliade, und dort ein Schlenkertsches 


historisches Drama aus ihnen zusammensezt." 


185. Friedrich Schleiermacher is not an exception, since his 
work in ethics does not come from this periods; he gave 
only very limited assent to the contract theory. Cf. 
his Die christliche Sitte nach dem Grundsazen der 
evangelischen Kirche in Zusammenhange dargestellt= 
Sammtliche Werke, first section, vol. 12, Berlin, 1843, 
eCSp. Pp. 264-273. Schleiermacher refuses to allow for 
the possibility of revolution; and his main reason for 
this stand seems to be that it “ware immer gegen den 
Geist des Christenthums den besseren Zustand durch 
Gewalt wiederherzustellen" (p. 267). Schleiermacher 
writes (p. 271): "Unsere symbolischen Bucher... 
wissen nur von unbedingtem Gehorsam der Unterthanen und 
eine mit diesem Kanon nicht tUbereinstimmende Theorie 


kO@nnen wir nie anerkennen." 


186. 
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Franz Volkmar Reinhard, 1753-1812, was from 1780-1792 
professor in Wittenberg and after 1792 Oberhofprediger 


and member of the Cberkonsistorium in Dresden. 


system der Christlichen loral, vol. 2, Wittenberg and 


Zerbst, 1790, pe. 415. 


system der Christlichen Kioral, vole 3, third revised 
edition, Wittenberg, 1804, pp. 517, 518: “Emptrung 
aber ist und bleibt allezeit ein vereeecnens man mag 
Sie beschBUnigen, wie man will. Denn abgerechnet, dass 
Sie fast immer das Werk unordentlicher Leidenschaften, 
und daher gew8hnlich mit Ausschweifungen und Graueln 
aller Art verknlpft ist; abgerechnet, dass sie nie der 
Wille aller StaatsbUrger zu seyn pflegt, sondern 

immer nur die Unternehmung einer missvergnigten 


Parthey, oder wohl gar einzelner r&nkevoller und 


selbststUchtiger Demagogen, welche den grossen unwissenden 


Haufen irre fUhren; abgerechnet endlich, dass man den 
ungewiss bleibt, ob sich an die Stelle der zerstérten 
Ordnung der Dinge eine neue und bessre werde setzen 
lassen; diese Umstinde also, welche allein schon 
hinreichend seyn mlissen, eine Nation von allem Aufruhr 
zurluckzuschrecken, abgerechnet: so mUssen dergleichen 


Unternehmungen darum stets unzul&ssig seyn, weil sie 
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nie als eine Bedingung des gesellschaftlichen mit dem 
Regenten errichteten Vertrags angesehen werden k6nnen." 


Ibid pp. 518, 519: “Ein Recht zur Emptrune; Lm Pal 
der Resent Gains Cbliegenheiten verletzen sollte, kann 
nuimlich darum nie stipulirt werden, weil gar nicht 
abzusehen ist, wie dieses Recht zu modificiren ware. 
Denn wie genau man es auch bestimmen wollte: so wlirde 
doch, wenn euch nur das mindeste Befugniss zu einer 
Empérung Ubrig gelassen wire, die rechtmassige Gewalt 
des Regenten nie gehdrig gesichert, und das allgemeine 


Wohl unruhigen Képfen, und herrschstichtigen Sttirmern 


unaufhorlich Freis gegeben seyn." The danger that revolu- 


tion might breed revolution is mentioned also by Jonathan 
Schuderoff, “Ueber Rom. 12,413 Von der Prlicht;..sich in 
die Zeit zu schicken," NMoralisch-religiédse Reden Uber 
biblische Texte, Halle, 1794, pp. 68, 69. Schuderoff 


i 


says, therefore, p. 69: "Die Klugheit r&tht uns oft; 
dasjenige nicht zurtickzufordern, was sich, gesezt auch, 
es ware noch so widerrechtlich von uns gekommen, nun 


einmal in andern Hiinden befindet." 
Philosophische und biblische hioral, G6ttingen, 1805, 


Ps 329. 


Predigten flr Unterthanen und Eltern, Lemgo, 1792. The 
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quotation is from the preface (pages unnumbered), which 
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is dated Oct. 15, 1791: . “Dass man jezt an die Christen- 
pflicht der Unterthanen erinnert; in unseren Tagen, wo 
der Schwindelgeist falscher Aufklidrung die KYpfe des 
Volks in allen St&nden zu verdrehen sucht; wo falsche 
Begriffe von Freiheit und Gleichheit der Menschenrechte 
an dem Bande der bUrgerlichen Gesellschaft aufltsen; 
dass man die Ursachen entwikelt, warum Jesus wolte, 
dass man der Obrigkeit gehorchen solle: dass findet 
wol jeder gute, Christliche Burger nothig. Die einfache 
Lehre des Christenthums: ‘wg ist keine Obrigkeit, ohne 
von Gott. Wer sich der Obrigkeit widersezt, der widersezt 
Sich Gottes Ordnung:' kann allein auf den vermischten 
Haufen des Volks wirken, eben weil sie so einfach und 
allfasslich ist; und sie giebt doch zugleich dem 
denkenden Gottesverehrer hinl#inglichen Grund flir diesen 
Gehorsam. Sie zeigt ihm, dass seutece VerSdnderungen 
gut wirken, wenn sie geschehen sind; dass wir sie als 
Gotteswolthaten verehren, wenn sie zu Stande kommen; 
dass aber der Christ dazu kein Werkzeug seyn darf, 
sondern ihre Ausftihrung Gott tiberlassen muss;--und dass 
Beschrankung der obrigkeitlichen Gewalt in manchen 


Landern unter diese Verdnderung gehort." 


The following essays and books are a few of the many 
works which could be cited: cf. the two essays by 


Ernst Kasemann, "Rémer 13,1-7 in unserer Generation," 


reatpetatinetigmemenn ener mangas Ee 
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ZINK, vole 56, 1959, ppe 316-376, and "GrundsHtzliches 
zur Interpretation von Rémer 13," Exegetische Versuche 
und Besinnungen, vol. 2, GOttingen (1964), pp. 204-222. 
Also Rolf Walker, Studie zu ROmer 13,1-7=Theologische 


Existenz Eeute, N.F., Nr. 132, itinchen, 1966; and Otto 


Dibelius, Obrigkeit, Stuttgart and Berlin, (1963). 


Cpe cit., pp. 368, 369: "“Jedermann sey unterthan der 
Cbrigkeit. Denn, Cbrigkeit ist nicht anders als von 


Gott; und die daseyende Obrigkeiten, (die verschiedenen 


Arten von Regenten in der Welt; Kaiser, KSnige, Edle 
UeSef.: also nicht von den einzelnen Fersonen der 
Regenten redet Faulus. Noch weniger lehret er den 
Sseltsamen Saz, dass mann jeder gegenwartigen Obrigkeits 
bloss darum, weil sie jezo Gewalt Uber uns hat, gehorchen 


solle)--sind von Gott angeordnet." 


Ibid., pe. 371: “ES ist nicht die Rede: von einzelnen 
obrigkeitlichen Fersonen; sondern von dem obrigkeitlichen 


stande. Die Cborigkeit ist Gottes Diener, Statthalter: 


weil der obrigkeitliche Stand, eine der grSsten, unter 
den Wohlthaten Gottes ist; und Gott diesem Stande, einen 
Theil Seiner Majestaetsrechte aufgetragen hat." The 
Same position is taken by Samuel Friedrich Nathaniel 
Morus (mentioned in the letter by Johann Georg Muller! 


See above, p.248f) in his Praelectiones. In Kpistolam 


195. 


(196. 


197. 
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Fauli ad Romanos, Lipsiae, MDCCLXXXXIV; he remarks (p. 
193) about Rom. 13:1: “Cum deinde ibidem legatur esse 
magistratus a Deo constitutos, . . . quo sense dicentur 
constituti a Deo? Hoc de toto ordine, de toto hoc 
hominum genere et classe capiendums singuli enim magistratus, 
Singula individua constituuntur sane per homines electione, 
vocatione, natalibus, haereditate. Iam hic ordo est a 
Deo, ANS alio sensu, quam quod Deus vult, esse illum 


in civitate. Hoc sensu sunt vec. doctores constituti 


inter Christianos." 


Less, Op. Cite, pe 371: “Die einzelnen Fersonen aber, 
Kaiser, Konige, Edle etc. sind von den Iienschen bestellt: 


haben ihre Rechte, von den Unterthanen." 


System, vol. 3, ppe 508, 509: “Der christliche Regent 
ist némlich Uberzeugt, der Stand, in welchem er lebt, 
sey Gottes Grdnung, und den Absichten des Regierers der 
Welt gemass, ROm. XIII, 1. aber er erkennt auch, dass 
Gott ihm die Nacht, mit Cae Sich bekleidet sieht, 
nicht unmittelbar anvertraut, sondern sie ihm von dem 
Volke, welches er beherrscht, vermittelst eines 
freywilligen Vertrags habe erteilen lassen, I Fetr. 

ii ed BG red 


Tbid., pe 509 no: "Will man dieser Stelle Petri keinen 


Zwange anthuns so enth&lt sie, wie auch die besten 


439 
Ausleger bereits erinnert haben, den wichtigen Satz, 
dass auch die aia Regenten der V8lker ihre lacht 
Menschen eingesetzt sind. Diese grosse Lehre des 
allgemeinen Staatsrechts steht also ausdrtcklich in 


der Schrift." 


Moral, 2nd part, p.e 318: “Die Ktnige haben alle ihre 
Gewalt nicht von der Natur, (denn die verordnete keinen 
gewissen statum reipublicae) nicht von Gott unmittelbar, 
(denn wo hat er ein Recht der Kénige geschrieben? wo 
hat er declarirt, welche Familie regiren sollte, da wir 
sonst von Natur alle gleich sind? Auch die einen Kénig 
wahlen, wissen gar wohl, dass sie um die Zeit nicht 
inspirit, und keine interpretes Dei sind: und Rom. 

XIII, 1, 2. gehet blos auf die Verordnung der’ Providenz) 


sondern aus dem Vertrag mit den Unterthanen." 


Anmerkungen flr Ungelehrte, zu seiner Uebersetzung des 
Neuen Testaments, 3rd part, GOSttingen, 1791, p. 144: 
"Zwischen Obrigkeit und Unterthanen ist der Vertrag, 


den jeder zum voraus setzt, und ohne den kein gemeines 


Wesen bestehen kénnte, ich schtitze dich, du unterwirfst 


| omtanecemmeaeenmnt nan onan pperenmmentemnemesmenesannranennttttienamesmanemean se enel 


dLen den Gesetzen, und bezahlst den verordneten Tribut, 
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Tide, pe 145: “wenn ein Tyrann anstatt zu schltzen, 


sein Land berauket und unterdruckt, und die Sache ist 
Klar und offenbar, so haben die Unterthanen, so hat 

daz Volk das kecht sich zu widersetzen, und zu befreyen, 
Jas es freilich mit einer sewissen Vorsichtigkeit 

nope rauchen soll, und hieraus ¢ind so manche in der 
Ceschichte bekannte Kevolutionen entstanden, welche 


die allsemeine Stimme des menschlicnen Geschilechts, 


em 


coferr eg nicht sclavisch und in sclavischen Grunds&tzen 
ergcgen ist, gut heissev." June-Stilling also saw the 
fellure of a prince to protect his subjects as grounds 
for sericue action--but not for revolution. Cf. his 


Ueber den Pevolutionsseist unserer Zeit zur Belehrune 


codes 


Se sohunampepaanennamteneenamtd me ee ge He eee 


der bUrgerlichen Sténde, 1793. =Sdmmatliche Werke, vol. 


lG42, pe 501: “Bie Religion befiehlt 
schlechterdines der Cbrigkeit, die Gewalt Uber uns hat, 
zu gechorchen, und dies so lange, als sie unser Leben 
und das, was zum Wesen gehort, schlitzt; geschieht diess 


nicht mehr, so muss man an sichere Certer auswandern, 


und kann man das auch nicht, so tritt das Gesetz der 


es 


Notnwehr, aber nicht des Aufruhnrs ein." 


L 
' 


Anmerkuncen, be 145: “Da man hier anstatt, die ihn schlitzt, 


von Jugend auf gewohnt ist, in deutschen Uebersetzungen zu 


lesen, die Gewalt tiber ihn hat, und wirklich auf dis wort 
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dem Lese etwas ankommt, so sey mir erlaubt zu erinnern, 


47 
dass in den altern Lexicis der Griechen selbst, 
schutzen, die gantz bekannte Bedeutung des Griechischen 
Worts ist. Jeder Obrigkeit, die Gewalt uber uns hat, 
unterthan zu seyn, wenn sie uns auch noch so sehr 
tyrannisirt, plundert oder den Pliinderungen and Tyranneen 
ihrer Bedienten preis giebt, die Grundvertrage mit uns 
bricht, ware eine harte Lehre, die ich nicht gern in 
der Bibel lesen, am wenigsten aber sie damit beschenken 
mochte, wenn das Wort ordentlich etwas anderes bedeutet; 
selbst unsere Konige haben doch jetzt nicht diese Lehre, 
nicht der Konig von Grosbritannien, denn er ware ja 
unrechtmassiger Konig, wenn die Englander nicht berechtiget 
gewesen waren, sich von Aisi Herrschaft Jacob des zweiten 
zu befreyen, nicht Friedrich der zweite Konig von 
Preussen; obgleich ehedem wirklich auch Theologen und 
Prediger solche Lehren gefuhret haben." Michaelis was 
professor of oriental languages at the University of 
Gottingen in Hannover; Hannover was ruled at this time 
by the King of England. The question is: how does one 
translate e&ovcfars tnepcxotoats ? “The RSV 
translates "the governing authorities"; the Ziricher 
Bibel "den vorgesetzten Obrigkeiten"; Rolf Walker, op. 
ceit., p. 10, "uberragenden Gewalten"; Dibelius, op. 
cit., p. 11, suggests that the sentence might read: 
"Jedermann soll sich den Machten unterwerfen, die ihm 


ubergeordnet sind." Michaelis' translation of tmepfyo, 


Who 
"schiitzen," "protect," is neither used by contemporary 
translators nor confirmed in modern lexica; only the 
transitive use %. xetp& rives “hold one's hand 
over him, so as to protect" is attested, and no passages 
without xefp are listed which carry this meaning. 
Cf. Liddel, Scott, and Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, 
vol. 2, Oxford,. p. 1863, and Stephanus, Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, vol. 8, Paris, 1865, p. 200. Michaelis 
was perhaps too interested in protecting the Bible 


against that "harte Lehre." 


202. Ueber Revolutionen, pp. 18, 19: "die den Regenten als 
Stellvertreter Gottes darstellt, und Gehorsam gegen ihn 


im Namen Gottes fodert." 


203. Die Christliche Freyheit und Gleichheit, Leipzig, 1795, 
p. 163: "Die Obrigkeit ist die deinige, die Gewalt 
uber dir hat. Schon vermoge dieses Characters kann kein 
Christ an Aufruhr, Emporung, unter welchem Vorwande es 
sey, oder an irgend einer Revolution jemals einigen 
Antheil nehmen; denn in allen Fallen setzet er sich wider 


die ther ihm vorhandene Gewalt.” 


204. Ibid., p. 163: “eine Obrigkeit anzuerkennen oder zu 
verwerfen, je nachdem sie etwa ware weise oder 
unverstandig, gerecht oder ungerecht, milde oder 


tyrannisch." 


3 
205. Schulze, 1755-1803, was Frior at the Kloster hiichaelstein 
(a protestant theological school) and pastor in 


Blankenburg (Brunswick). 


206. “Jesus als Beyspiel eines guten Unterthanen." In 
Fredigten zur BefOrderung christlicher Gesinnungen und 


Rr -er eats em See + 


| Kenntnisse, Leipzig, 1794, pp. 149-166. 


207. Ibid., p. 153: “betrug sich selbst Wberall, wie es 
einem guten rechtschaffenen Unterthan geziemet, und 
wurde dadurcn allen seinen Bekennern das Buster eines 


guten Burgers," 


208, Ibid., p. 158: "Das zweyte, was von einem guten 

Unterthan als Pflicht gefordert werden kann, ist, dass 

er sich--die Nothwehr bey einem m&rderischen Ueberfalle 

ausgenommen--aller Selbstvertheidigung in solchen FHllen 

enthalte, wo ihn die Obrigkeit schutzen kann und soll; 

! dass er also bloss bey seiner Obrigkeit nach den 
Vorschriften der Landesgesetze Recht suche, und sich 

| ihren Entscheidungen auch in Ansehung seiner selbst 


unterwerfe." 


200. Ibid., pp. 159, 160: “Aber sollte auch wirklich die 
staatsverwaltung in unsern Augen fehlerhaft seyn, oder 
soliten wir das Ungltick haben, von ihr ungerechte 


Verflgungen leiden zu miissen: so ist doch dem 


AO 


Alby 


uffentlichen Wohle damit weniger Schaden zugeftst, 

wenn Einmal ein Einzelner Unrecht leidet, als wenn 

ein Jeder sich in jedem Falle widersetzen wollte, 
widersetzen durfte. Denn selbst eine fehlerhafte 
Staatsverwaltung ist noch nicht ein so grosses 

Ungltck flr das Ganze, als eine véllige Verwirrung und 
Auflssung aller Unterthndnigkeit, wo jeder thut, was 

Er will; we alle befehlen, und keiner gehorchen will. 
Ich brauche darlber nur an die Geschichte unseres 
Jahres zu erinnern. /para./ Nun kann man von Jesu 
dreist behaupten, dass er auch in dieser Rucksicht 

ein guter Unterthan war, und sich nie Widersetzlicnkeit 
erlaubte. Denn ob ihn gleich seine eigne Landesobrigkeit, 
statt ihn zu schiitzen, mit einer Harte und Erbitterung 
verfolgte, die in der Geschichte wenig ihres gleichen 
hat: so drohete er doch nicht, da er litt, sondern 
stelite alles dem anheim, der da recht richtet, und uns 
und ihn, wenn wir unschuldig verurtheilt werden, einst 
vor einem h6éheren Gerichte Offentlich rechtfertigen 


und entschadigen wird." 


Tbid., p. 165: “Und wer nun nicht, seinen Umstunden und 
Verhfltnissen gem#ss, eben so gegen sein Vaterland 
gesinnt seyn und handeln mag, der ist kein Mchter 
Nachfolger Christi, der ist kein Christ. Was also hier 


geschrieben oder gesagt ist, das sey uns zum Vorbilde."” 


AY 
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15, 


Das lonarchieenbild. =Schriften, vol. 7, EPremen, 1656, 


pp. 105-166. This work was written in 1601-1802. 


ibidss pe 125% Um dieses Reiches willen ast die Welty 
da, und so steht denn auch alles, was-in der Welt 
geschient, mit diesem Reiche in einer gewissen 


Verbindung ...” 


Tdidss: pe i273 “in Absaicnt auf die Christokratie oder 
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Universelweltmonarchie des Davidse undi:enschensohnes ... 


_ 


Die Zeit Uberhaupt mit allem, was in ihr geschieht 


ny 
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(die Summe alles Geschehenden) mit allen den immerwihrenden 
Abwechselungen und Ver&dnderungen, die so ganz unabhangig 
von Cott, ununterwlrfig einer kOéniglichen Regierungs im 
Himmel, als von des Menschen WillkUr abh&ngend, als von 
ohngefuhr gekommen, zu erfolgen scheinen, steht in Gottes 
Hand, hangt von ihm ab und wird von ihm, je nachdem sein 


wal 


Reich auf Erden es erfordert, gelenkt und regiert. fy 


bestimmt allem, was in der Zeit ist und was darin 
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geschieht, seine Zeit." 


Ibid., p.- 128: “und dazu mUssen die Revolutionen, die 


gewaltsamen Umwilzungen der Erdenreiche und Welt- 


verfassungen das ihrige beitragen." 


Idem.: “Zwar meinte man noch vor kaum zwanzig Jahren, 


oder vielmehr wollte gern meinen machen, es sei nun mit 


HAG 
der Aufkl#rung des Menschengeschlechts so weit gediehen, 
dass ein vieljahriger Krieg unter die unméglichen Dinge 
gehore. Bei diesem stissen Schlafliede, das sie den 
KOnigen und Voélkern sang, wirkte indess die Aufklarung, 
ich meine die Vernichtung aller wahren Erkenntniss und 
Verehrung Gottes, ihr Werk fort, und in kurzem war die 
schrecklichste Revolution und der allgemeinste, 
verderblichste Krieg da. Alle Revolutionen sind gegen 
das Reich Gottes, sollen das Reich Gottes entbehrlich 
machen. Denn bei allen Revolutionen ist von mensch- 
licher Seite eigentlich dieses die Meinung: das zu 
realisiren, was der menschliche Verstand von Anbeginn 
flr das Maximum alles Verstandes und aller Weisheit 
und flr das Néthigste zur Gritindung einer wahren; 
dauerndem MWienschengltickseligkeit erkannt, gesucht, 
aber nicht gefunden hat; das zu realisiren, was das 
Ziel aller Worte und Anstalten Gottes ist,--eine 
vollkommene Staatsverfassung, ein Himmelreich der 


Gerechtigkeit und Liebe auf Erden." 


216. Ibid., pp. 128, 129: "Denn da die Menschen im allgemeinen 
Gott nicht unterwtrfig, von Gott nicht abh&ngig sein und 
Heil und Seligkeit nicht mit Demuth und Dank aus seiner 
Hand nehmen . . .- so wollen sie auch kein wahrhaftig 


beseligendes Reich, das sie als Werk und Gabe Gottes 


anerkennen mlissten; es soll, dem im Himmel und seiner 


ee 
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Sache und seinem Worte zum Trotz und ihnen zu vergdétterndem 


Lobe, ihr eigen Werk sein." 


Ibid., p. 129: "ihre Obrigkeit nicht mehr als etwas 
von Gott gegebenes, von Gott geheiligtes, von Gott 

tiber alle menschliche Willktir erhthetes, sondern als 
ihr Werk an, als etwas, das ihrem Gutfinden sein Dasein 
verdankt, und das sie &ndern und abschaffen k6nnen, 


wenn sie wollen." 


Yeber das Verhaltniss der kritischen Philosophie zur 
moralischen, politischen und religitsen Kultur des 
lienschen} zur Beantwortung der Frage: Ob man nach 
den Grunds&tzen jener Philosophie ein guter liensch, 
ein guter Burger, und ein guter Christ seyn konne, 
Jena, 1798, p. 83: "Er soll denken: Fereat mundus, 
peream ipse, fiat justitia! Er soll alles, selbst 
den Tod dulden, weil er nicht widerstehen darf, und 
weil die Vernunft sagt: Melius est, injuriam ferre, . 


quam inferre." This book was published by Krug anonymously. 
Der Bote aus Thtiringen, 1793, pp. 273-294. 

Ibid., pp. 276-279. 

Ibid., pp. 279-282. 


This sermon was preached on the 10th Sunday after Trinity 


ANB 
Sunday, when, as Salzmann himself remarks in a preface, 
the subject for the sermon was usually the fall of 
Jerusalem. Salzmann's texts were Rom. 13:1, 2 and Luke 
19:41-48, It was not at all rare that preachers on 
this Sunday during these years found themselves called 
upon by the text to speak to their congregations about 
France. Cf. Salzmann at the beginning of this sermon 
(p. 274): “Wisst ihr denn aber wohl, warum unsere 
Vorfahren die Verordnung gemacht haben, das jahrilich 
€inmal von der Zerstorung Jerusalems gepredigt werden 
soll? Desswegen, dass wir durch die schrecklicne 
Geschichte dieser unglUcklichen Stadt sollen klug 
gemacht, und vor dem Weze gewarnt werden, auf dem sie 
und der ganze Staat den Untergang fand. Welches war 


denn dieser Weg? die Rebellionssucht der Juden." 


Tbid., pp. 283, 284: "Glaubt ja nicht, als wenn ich 


die Sachen Ubertriebes wenn ihr daran zweifelt, so 

leset nur, was die Geschichte von dem Zustande sagt, in 
welchem sich Jerusalem und das jtidische Land befanden, 

da sie sich der r6Omischen Herrschaft entzogen hattens 
oder h6ret nur, wie es in dem unglticklichen Frankreich 
zugeht, das frey seyn wollte, und nun unter einer myranney 
seufzt, die auf der ganzen Welt ihres Gleichen nicht hat; 
das anflnglich seinem KSnige die Herrschaft entzogs und 


nun, statt Seiner, eine Rotte von BOsewichtern zu 


leg 
Oberherren bekommen hat." 


22h, "Die politischen Revolutionen,” Fredigten Uber die 


Merkwurdigkeiten des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, vol. l, 


eee mere. 


Altenburg and Erfurt, 1801, pp. 89-130. 


ee Ibid.e, pe 109: “wir mUssen also flr einmal bey den 


nachsten Folgen und Wirkungen einer solchen Staatsumw4lzung 


———aa: 


Stehen bleiben, und dann werden wir immer zu sagen 


genothiget seyn, dass Revolutionern auch in dem gllUcklichsten 
Falle ein sehr grosses Uebel sind, dem man die lenschheit 
nicht geflissentlich aussetzen darf. Uebernaupt sind 
Revolutionen nur als ein in der Verzweiflung gewdhltes 
Rettungsmittel verderbter Staaten zu betrachten, in 

welchen keine Verbesserungen mehr erwartet werden 

durfen, und wo mithin nur noch von einer gé&nzlichen 


Umkehrung der Dinge, nur noch von einer neuen Schopfung 


etwas Gutes gehofft werden kann." 
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Ibid», pe 112: "mUssen es .. - der Vorsehung Uberlassen, 


durch die Leidenschaften der itzt lebenden iienschen Heil 
und Wohlfahrt flr zuktnftige Geschlechter herbeyzufthren; 
Sle ist ihres Erfolges gewiss, da sie das Ganze Ubersieht, 
und mit unendlicher Weisheit alle Dinge leitet, auch 
durch alle Jahrhunderte ununterbrochen wirkt; wir 
hingegen Ubersehen nicht einmal die Spanne unsers 


Erdenlebens; auch wirken wir in Verbindung mit andern, 
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deren Handlungen vielleicht die gute Absicht, die wir 
bey den unsrigen hatten, ganz oder zum Theil vereiteln; 
wir dUrfen uns nichts erlauben, das nur mbglicher Weise 
etwa nach einigen Geschlechtsfolgen Gutes wirkt, in der 
segenwartigen Zeit hingegen in einem ausgebreiteten 
Kreise verderbliche Wirkungen hervorbringt. Kein 
Menschenfreund wird sich also mit Anbahnung und 
Herbeyftihrung von Revolutionen befassen, und sich 
dadurch ftir das mannigfaltige Unheil, das solche 
Umkehrungen der Dinge auch in dem glticklichsten Falle 
immer unmittelbar begleitet, verantwortlich machen 


wollen." 
Ibid.» p- 113: “ohne seine Mitwirkung." 


Ibid., pe 124: "Tugend und Rechtschaffenheit sind darum 
nicht aus einem Lande entflohen, weil eine Revolution 


darin zum Ausbruche kam." Cf. pp. 121 ff. 


Zwischen Idealismus und lhiassendemokratie, Berlin, 
(2nd edition, 1959), p. 64: “die Buss- und Weherufe 


Uber die ‘gottlosen Frevler.' Denn die Revolution war 


die Stinde schlechthin." 


Stahl, 1802-1861, a convert from Judaism to Lutheran 
Christianity, was a very influential figure in the 


years following the Revolution of 1848. His understanding 


451 
of revolution is described in detail in the Gdéttinger 


dissertation by Erwin Fahlbusch, Die Lehre von der 
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Cf. also Hans Joachim Iwand, “Von Ordnung und Revolution: 
Das Thema in der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts," 
Nachgelassene Werke, vol. 2, hitnchen, 1966, esp. pp. 
180-192. 


Was ist die Revolution? Berlin, 1852, pe 31: "wo die 
Revolution ist, da ist auch das christliche Zeugniss 


wider die Revolution." 


Ibid., p. 4: “Revolution ist die Grtindung des ganzen 
Sffentlichen Zustandes auf den Willen des Menschen 


statt auf Gottes Ordnung und Flgung." 
Cf. Iwand, “Von Crdnung und Revolution," pp. 185 ff. 


See Fahlbusch, Die Lehre von der Revolution, pp. 80 ff., 
for a discussion of Stahl‘s concept of “legitimacy.” 
Fahlbusch writes, for instance, p. 81: "So betrachtet 

es Stahl als wesentliches Moment der Legitimit&t, die 
dusserlich fassbare Lebensordnung der menschlichen 
Gesellschaft als auf Gottes Gebot gegrtUndet anzuerkennen. " 
And again, p. 93: "Stahl nimmt die Menschen wie sie sind, 
d.h. er respektiert Klassenunterschiede, die einzelnen 


St&nde und sozialen Gruppen als Gottes Flgung und Ordnung." 


452 


Was ist die Revolution’, ps 152 “Der christliche. Sinn 


Yaa 


verlangt nicht nach einer Cbrigkeit, die er selbst sich 
sesetzt, nach einer Verfassung, die er selbst gemacht, 
nach einem Recht, das er seltst aus seiner Vernunft 


tdeckt hat. Er empfinet das Alles viel lieber von 


dem gdttlicnen Walten, und begntizt sich, an dem grossern 


ort 


Bau der Zeiten sein bescheiden kleines Theil beizutregcen;, 


wie Gott es ihm zugewiesen." 


Rom oemar DPe 5-7. 


Ibid., no. &: "“besteht darin, das zu oberst zu seotzen, 
was nach ewigeriGesetzen zu unterst seyn soll, und 


umgekehrt. Sie macht den hLenechen zum Ursprung und 


me 


Mittelpunkt der sittlichen Weltordnung; sie macht die 
Unterthanen zu Herren ihrer Conieeies sie verkUncet 
die lienschenrechte ohne die Fflichten unu den Beruf 
der Menschen; sie l&sst den ganzen SUndenschlamm der 
Volksleidenschaft, den die obrigkeitlicnhe kiacht in der 
Tlefe niecernalten soll, emporsteigen zur Hohe der 


Gewalt.” 
Tbs. De Os. “9s 


Poidy Ge. Ou 
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241. Ibid., p»- ll: "“Rationalismus ist die Emancipation des 
Menschen von Gott; das Heraustreten des Menschen aus 
Gottes Hand, um auf sich selbst zu stehen und Gott 


~ 


nicht zu bedtirfen, und nicht zu beachten.. ." 


| 242. Ibid., p. 12: "Der Rationalismus ist nicht bloss 

: Unglaube an Gott; er ist ein Gegenglaube an den 
Menschen." “Durch diesen Ursprung im Rationalismus 
wird das Wesen der Revolution noch klarer. Der Mensch 
stosst in seinem Herzen Gott vom Throne und setzt sich 
selbst auf seinen Stuhl. Das ist die Urumwilzung. 


Alle andere Umwalzung ist nur die Folge." 


243. Ibid., pe. 18: “Wer da mit der Revolution brechen will, 


der breche zuvor mit der eignen Stinde.” 


244, Aus dem Leben Franz Volkmar Reinhards. In einigen 


Friedrich Scheibler, evang. Pfarrer zu hiontjoie, 

Leipzig, 1823, pp. 1 and 5 respectively: "ob man den 

von der Franzdésischen Regierung geforderten Blirgereid: 
Republik mit gutem Gewissen schw6ren kénne?" “wenn die 
Feier des Sonntags durch die von der Republik angeordnete 


Dekadenfeier verdrdngt werden sollte?" 


245. Ibide, pp. 3, 4: "1. das Wort Hass, nicht von 


2H6, 


247. 
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leidenschaftlicher Erbitterung, sondern von einem 
vorsatzlichen und pflichtmassigen Entgegenwirken--2. das 
Wort Konigthum aber, nicht von der k6niglichen WUrde 
Uberhaupt und im Allgemeinen, sondern von der 
Wiederherstellung derselben in Frankreich versteht, dass 
also der Sinn des Eides ware: man verpflichte sich, 


auf Keine Weise mitzuwirken, dass die monarchische 
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Verfassung in Frankreich wiederhergestellt werde, 
sondern wolle sich vielmehr dergleichen Unternehmungen, 
wie auch der Aufhebung aller blirgerlichen Ordnung 
widersetzen, und die bestehende republikanische 


Verfassung ehren und zu erhalten suchen." 


SE TES Eee 


Ibid., pp.- 4, 5: "kein Gesetz der Vernunft und des 
Christenthums, mit welchem dieser Eid nicht vereinbar 


wire." 


Ibid., pp. 6, 7: “weil die christliche Freiheit, wie 
die Augspurgische Confession in der angeftlhrten Stelle 
richtig bemerkt, bei dieser Sache durch kein positives 


Gesetz beschrinkt ist.” 


Geschichte der neuvern evangelischen Theologie im 


Zusammenhang mit den allgemeinen Bewegungen des 
europdischen Denkens, vol. 3, GUtersloh (3rd edition, 
1964), p. 7: "Das allgemeine geistige Element der Zeit, 


von der Mitte des achtzehnten bis reichlich zur JWiitte 


ee ee 
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des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts alle einzelnen Leistungen 
und Bewegungen durchdringend, ist der Sinn flr freie 
Menschlichkeit, die sich ihres Wesens, ihres Rechts 
und ihrer Grenzen bewusst wird und aus einem in sich 
gegrtindeten Verstandnis ihrer selbst die R&tsel des 
Daseins und die GZiele des Lebens und Wirkens sich zu 


bestimmen sucht." 


249. M. Schmidt, “Humanit&t, Humanit¥tsideal," Evangelisches 
Kirchenlexikon, vol. 2, cottingen (1958), col. 213; 214: 
"Die Humanit&t wurde der zentrale Innalt fUr Denken und 
Dichtung; fast ohne Folemik 1Bste sie die christliche 
Ethik des an Cott gebundenen Wienschen ab und vermochte 


Sich darum sogar in der Gedankenwelt ftthrender Theologen 


» e« e Cinen festen Platz zu sichnern.” 


250. Hirsch, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 126: “der erste Gestalter 
des Humanitdtsideals der grossen deutschen Dichtung 


und Philosophie." Lessing lived from 1729 to 1781. 


251. Ibid., pe 126: “bricht die-Betrachtung ins Weite. Es 
kommt auf Gebrauch, tntfaltung, Vervollkommnung aller 


Krffte und Anlagen des Kenschen." 
252% Ibid., PPe 126-130. 


253- Ibid., pe. 127: “Die Menschen mUssen durch geistige und 


sittliche Bildung dahin gebracht werden, sich Uber alle 


solche Hinseitigkeiten, “irennungen und Gegensdtze zu 


erneten zu Ikhenschheit und Lenschlichkeit Uberhnaupt .. .-" 


Cf. Karl Barth, Die protestantische heologie im 19. 


ee mee. ee mee ee ee Oe ee earners, tet ger —— a 


1 


Jahrhundert, Zollikon/Zurich, 1947, pp. 293 ff., 288 ff. 


Cf. also Hirsch, op. cit., vol. 4, pp. 212 ff. 


Seasmnnmempermatiesateenatine samen eietiaceield ee nee ere res eaten. 


und politischer Romantik, p. 115: “des Menschen edle 
Bildung zur Vernunft und Freiheit, zu feinern Sinnen 
und Trieben, zur waerlesten urd starksten Gesundheit, 
zur ErftUillung und EBeherrschune der Erde,” The English 
translation may be found in Barnard's Herder’s Social 
and Political Thouehi, pe G2. Herder*s idea of 
"Humanitdt" is exceptionally hard to pin down: cf. 


ha 
Barnard, Herder's Social and Folitical Thought, pp. 88- 


Le ememuaemttemametanmntnatectinontabh ater taneatel es ns 


108, and Hirsch, op. cit., vol. 4, pp. 2038 ff. One of 
the primary differences hetween Herder and Lessing is 
the former's increased sense of the importance of 
“individuality,” Which allows him to evaluate the 
"ational" element more positively than other more 


"cosmopolitan" thinkers of this era. 


"Cde auf die gegenwirtigen Unruhen in Frankreich," 
pe 60: "Getrost mein Geist! noch sind flr Hochgeftthle/ 
der Menschheit und ihr heilges Recht/ nicht alle Busen 


Kalt.« « «" 


he German text is quoted by Barnard, 4wischen Aufklarung 


257. 


250% 


259.6 


200% 


Briefe aus Faris, p. 296: “die grésste und allgemeinste 


Wohlthat . . . welche die Vorsehung seit Luthers 
Glaubensverbesserung, der Henschheit zugewandt hat." 
See below, p. 493. 

Emperius, op. cite, ppe 31; 32. 

Ueber Staatskunst unc Gesetzgebung zur beantwortung 
der Frage Wie kann man gewaltsamen Revolutionen am 


SNe eS ent sere mee ene 


besten vorbeugen, oder sie, wenn sie da sind, aii 


ee en ce en oe no ene Te eathennaeeaanr eaten See cmtiamtamnaamend r= ere pare oe, eects meee ere A eee 
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Sichersten heilen?, Berlin, 1 


Aman mie ma ae re ee ene: 


halte diesen vielfachen Kampf, worin sich ein grosser 
Theil der kultivirten Welt befindt, ftir eine Folge der 
reifenden Menschheit, die zum Bewusstseyr ihrer 
ursprunglichen Wurde erwacht, ihre Krafte flhlt, ihre 
Rechte erkennt und ihren 4“4weck beherzigt. Alle Versuche, 
ja selbst die Verirrungen und Fenltritte, zeugen von 
é€iner gedeienden Kultur, und sind weit entfernt von 
jenen ungesttmen Gahrungen der Earbarei, wo man nichts 
als den Taumel blinder Leidenschaften sieht. So ist, 
zum Beispiel, die Farisische Revolution kein Werk 


tumultuirender Barbaren, sondern der gekrénkten 
Kienschheit, die ihre Rechte kennt und ihre Sturke ftUhlt, 
wenn gleich die ergriffenen Maassregeln nicht alle des 


Weisen Reifall haben und manche Seieeks von Uebere llung 


und Unbedachtsamkeit zeugen." tieftrunk, 1759-1837, was 


261. 


262. 


263. 
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for most of his life a professor in Halle. 


Threnodie auf die Franzésische Revolution, p. 6: "C6 
Gallen’ 6° -2- sr, welches schwarzen Dimons Hand/hat 
dich gewandelt? hat zum Leichenanger/ dich umgeschaffen3 
hat der Nacht/der H6lle, Plutons ganze Macht/ entwandt, 


und schreckt die Menschheit banger:" 


“"Dankpredigt nach dem am 29ten und 30ten November 1793 
bey Mohrlautern Uber den Feind erfochtenen Siege," 
Predigten bey allgemeinen Landesfesten und andern 


besondern Veranlassungen, Magdeburg, 1796, pp. 92, 93: 


"Wer der auch die ersten Versuche der schwerbelasteten 


Menge, Sich Erleichterung und Freiheit zu erringen, 
billigte, und ihnen einen gitickliichen Fortgang wlinschte,; 
wer muss doch nicht jetzt gestehen, dass das, was die 
Herrschenden im Lande wollen und thun, heilloser, 


allgemein verderblicher Frevel ist?" 


Johann Friedrich Z28liner, in his “Friedenslied," 
Berlinische Monatsschrift, vol. 26, 1795, pp. 1-6, 
welcomed the Peace of Basel in the hopes that the 
feeling of humanity, absent during the war, would 
return once again. Ztliner prays in the last verse 
(p. 6): “Lass ihr eignes Herz sie /die Menschen/ 
lesen./ Frieden schreibst Du selbst hinein!/ Lass 


vom Taumel sie genesen!/ Vater, lass sie Menschen sein!" 


oT.” ‘venti es rrEe tere ee 


264. 
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(Karl v. Eckartshausen), Ueber die Gefahr, die den 
Verfall drohet, durch das falsche Sistem der heutigen 
Aufklarung, und die kecken Anmassungen sogenannter 
Philosophen, geheimer Gesellschaften und Sekten. An 
die Grossen der Welt von ee Freunde der Flrsten und 
der wahren Aufklarung, (no place of publication) 1791: 
"Ich weiss es wohl, welchem Hasse ich mich aussetze, da 
ich es wage, Offentlich eine unternehmende Cabale 
anzuzeigen, die den Untergang des Staats und des 
Christenthums in ihrem Plane hat; aber ich lache ihres 
Hasses mit der Zuversicht, dass die ewige Gottheit mich 
gegen Ungeheuer schtitzen wird, die ich um der 


Wenschheitwillen bekdmpfe." 


Theologische Moral, p. 625: “Eine Gesellschaft ist die 
Verbindung mehrerer Fersonen zu einem gemeinschaftlichen 
Z4weck, um denselben nach einem unter sich errichteten 


freyen Vertrag mit vereinten Kr&ften zu befd6rdern." 


Ibid., pe 626: “Eine Gesellschaft s&mtlicher Bewohner 
einer Stadt oder Snes Landes, welche sich vereiniget 
hat, die Hussere Freyheit eines jeden gegen innere und 
Hussere Angriffe zu schUtzen und das gemeinschaftliche 
Wohl zu bef@rdern, ist eine biirgerliche Gesellschaft 


oder ein Staat." 


267. 


268 s 


269. 
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Carl Friedrich St&udlin; Philosophische und biblische 
Moral, pp. 332, 333, expressly recognizes the historical 
weakness of the view which places the origin of power 
Within the citizenry as a whole, but he nevertheless 
affirms such a concept: “Die Unterthanen ehren in der 
eesezgebenden, regierenden und rechtsprechenden Gewalt 
Sich selbst. Ob aber gleich jeder Staat nach der Idee 
beurtheilt werden muss, dass alle Gewalt von der 
Totalitit der Staatsburger ausgehe, I Fetr. 2, 13. so 
kann doch historisch der Ursprung keines Staats auf 
diese Art nachgewiesen werden, und der Unterthan soll 
Sich auch durch Nachforschungen Uber den Ursprung der 
bestehenden Staatsverfassung in seinem Gehorsam nicht 
irre machen lassen, sie ist. da, und selbst seine 


Theilnehmung an derselben ist stillschweigende Einwilligung. 


Op.» cite, p. 629: "Die Absicht der obrigkeitlichen 
wurde ist, dem gemeinschaftlichen Zweck einer bUrgerlichen 
Gesellschaft .. . auf eine leichtere und sicherere 
Weise zu befOrdern, als es geschehen wtirde, wenn die 


Regierung des Staats unter alle Glieder desselben 


vertheilt ware." 


Idem: “Ein Regent hat daher seine Unterthanen nicht 
als sein Eigenthum zu betrachten, so dass er sie als 


sachen und nicht als Fersonen behandeln kOnne; sondern 


L617 
als solche, deren Stellivertreter ey ist, um ihr 


sremeinschaftliches Wohl zu befSrdern. Seine nacht und 


Sein Ansehen ist alsdenn rechtmaésig, wenn er es als 


Mittel gebraucht, diese Absicht 2u erreichen.’ 


270. “erste Predigt, Gehalten an dem sogenannten Schwor- 
oder Huldigungstage zu Ulm, den liten Ausust 1794," 


sSechs Fredigten bey besondern Veranlas ssuneen gehnalten, 


A nr nmern arene cemer ee oe 


Ulm, 1795, bp. 20: "Also Christi Vorschrift und Beyspiel, 
Gottes ausdrtcklicher Befehl, PPLicht gerer unere 
kiitmenschen und-gegen uns seltst, Beforderung unsrer 
eigenen und der Wohlfahrt unsrer Wiitblrger, das sind 

die Gritinde, durch die uns das Christenthum zum willicen 
und redlichen Cehorsam regen alle Obrigkeit ermuntert 

und aufruft. Kann es wohl Verpflichtungssrtinde geben, 
die mehr mit der Wahrheit, Vernunft, Billigkeit und 


Gerechtigkeit Ubereinstimmen, alu diese?" 


271. Quoted in a review of Heinrich Rudolph Schrtter's 
Feldpredigten, gehalten in dem franzésischen Kriexze 


nae e nd he ed Pearateee erm, 


17¢3 und 1794, in Homiletisch-kritische Blatter fur 


rere nen anmenr ey eta tes eranmmen ee ne: ‘rename a ness ohn nn Men ate ca mr Ar otal ma ID 


eames oa ean. me aneientatinnenamnaneg Fad) onmaage its 


Candidaten des Fredigtants und angehende Frediger, 
Heft O, 1796, 0» 222: “A. EmpOrung streitet mit 
menschenliebe. E. Fel EnpSrungen wird nicht nach 


L 


Vernunft, sondern nach wilden Leidenschaften gehandelt. 


CGC. Wir kénnen und sollen nicht unsre cigne Richter 


val a 
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27th. 
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sein. D. Sicherheit des Lebens und der GUter finder 


nur in Ruhe und Frieden Statt. E. Weil dadurch 


4 


Unordnung gestiftet wird. F. Weil daraus mehr Uneltck 


als GlUck entsprinzet." 


Idem: “Sehr gut hat Hr. S. das Beispiel Frankreichs 


benutzet. 


Der Graue kann, eine Volksschrift. =S8mmtliche Schriften 


cere ar ame stat 


vol. 7, Stuttgart, 1837, p.. 76: “Selbst-herrschen- 


wollen in Unabhangi Leake it von Gott ist der Charakter 


des Drachen, der alten Schlange; dass der allgemein 
waltende Revolutionsgeist den naémlichen Charakter 
Hussere, daran kann ja kein vernlnftiger iiensch 
zgweifeln, und also auch eben so wenig daran, dass 
dicser nimliche Revolutionsgeist, der Geruch, die 


Witterung des Thiers sey, das jetzt beginnt aus dem 


Abgrund aufzusteligen und also nicht fern mehr seyn kann, 


So wie schon eins seiner Horner in Frankreich hervorguckt.' 


Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer Bere DNs 581, 582: 


“Hochverrath gegen die gdéttliche kajestat. 


"Von Ordnung und Revolution,” pe. 192: "Geht nicht die 
Theologie der Ordnung im letzten Grunde auf eine 
Ontologie zurtick; auf das geistige Verstandensein der 


Welt, des Menschen, Gottes und der Kirche, auf die 


276.6 


(277.6 


278, 
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Institutionen und Seinsordnungen? . . . Die Schépfung 
wird zur Uroffenbarung, die Gnade zur Wiederherstellung 


=_ 


der durch die Stinde bedrohten Schépfung." 


e Cites, pe 293: "Subordination ist in dem Reich der 


IS 


seligen Geister ewig, wie Gott; denn Ihm bleibt 
unaufhtrlich alles subordinirt, was da ist; und tberall, 
in den Nachrichten der Bibel und in der sichtbaren Welt, 
Sind die Spuren merklich, dass stufenweise, mit 
steigender Vollkommenheit, sich Geister tiber Geister 
erheben, immer niher hin zu Gott, dem AllerhSchsten und 


Brsten.” 


Idem: "So gehért in dem Reiche der Seligkeit, wo 
Harmonie und Ordnung herrschen muss, zu den Crunds&tzen 
des ewigen Gesetzes der Vollkommenheit: auch der Gehorsam - 


gegen Hdéhere und Vorgesetzte." 


Cle £ Peter 525% 


& 


Op. cit., pp. 194, 195: "Wenn der Apostel bey der 
Vorschrifts Allesamt seyd unter einander unterthan, 
sogleich den Zusatz macht: und haltet fest an der 
Demuth; so weiset er damit zurtick auf das dchte Fundament, 
worauf sich jenes Verhalten stutzen soll, nemlich auf 


rare 9 


auf die Demuth. Die Demuth ist Uberhaupt die Stimmung 


Einen der ersten Grundsktze der moralischen Vollkommenheit, 
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der Seele, da sie Uber ihre Lage, und tiber die 
Verhaltnisse derselben, Sicn nicht zu erheben trachtet. 
Gott hat einem jeden denkenden Wesen in der Verbindung 
mit der Ubrigen Welt seinen Posten, gleichsam seine 
Stufe, angewiesen, auf welcher es stehn soll. Diese 
Stufe sollte bestimmt seyn, wird auch einmal bestimmet 
werden, nach dem Maass der 2 Jedem vorhandenen 
intellectuellen und moralischen Krdfte. Aber dies 
geschieht, wenigstens in dieser Welt, nicht Uberall 


e e« e« Nur haupts&chlich durch die HBussern Umstinde, 
welche die regierende Weisheit ordnet, weiset Gott hier 
einem jeden seine Stufe an. Sinkt Jemand in seinem 
Verhalten unter seiner Stufe so herab, dass er denen, 
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‘schdtzigz und verdchtlich 
wird, so ist Niedertr&achtigkeit da, die keinem Christen 
seeziemet. Hebt sich Jemand Uber die Verh&ltnisse, 
empor; so ist bey ihm Hochmutnh und Stolz. Zwischen 
beyden Ausschweifungen geht die Demuth, zufrieden mit 
ihrer Stufe, anst&ndig mittendurch. Und ihr zur Seiten 
geht ihre vertrauliche Schwester die Bescheidenheit, 
welche, indem sie an Andern auch was gutes, und an Sich 
auch Unvollkommenheit erblicket, ihre wirklichen Vorzuge 


nicht prahlerisch immer zur Schau ausstellt, noch andern 


damit las 


tig fallt. Wo diese beyden himmlischen Tugenden, 
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die auf einerley Wurzel ruhen, in der Seele ecinige 
Herrschaft haben, wie es bey Christen seyn woll; kann 
ihnen da die Neigung fehlen, den Verh#ltnissen ihrer 
lage gemass, sich in allerley unter Kienschen tiblichen 
Ordnungen willig zu flgen? Und indem sie dieses thun, 
so Uben sie sich zugleich immer st&rker in der Demuth, 
und gewinnen im Geist an moralischer Vollkommenhéit. 
Gewiss, die Vorschriften ftir Christen sind von einer 


hohen liebenden Weisheit gegeben.”™ 


Cf. ibid., pp. 180-185, esp. 184-185, and remember 
Jung-Stilling's work as a doctor: he is supposed to 
have made more than 2000 cataract operations in his 
lifetime (cf. Geiger, Aufkl¥rung und Erweckung, pp. 111 
tte) % 


The article "Demut,” RGG?, vol. 2; col. 76-82, serves 
as an excellent introduction to the theological problem 
of “humility.” Part IV by R. Mehl discusses precisely 


the issues with which we are presently concerned. 


We.must not assume that the doctrine of humility is 


capable only of a conservative social application. 


Prof. M. A. Schmidt has pointed out to the author that 
in the Middle Ages the doctrine actually is met often 
in the context of social indictment precisely against 


the rich and mighty: they are the ones who should 


466 
humble themselves and follow Christ's example of 


humility. 


283. LtAllemagne et la Révolution francaise, p. 399. “L'effort 
le plus efficace pour combattre la Révolution francaise 
est venu d'un certain nombre de personnalités qui; 
inquiétes des progrés de la philosophie dissolvante du 
XVIII sisciw, ont cherché a démontrer les liens qui 
unissaient cette philosophie 4 la Révolution et 4 liguer 
contre elle, en un front commun, l*tautel et le tr6ne. 

Rlevées dans les traditions de 1'Etat luthérien, qui 

impose 4 ses sujets une foi disciplinée et une obéissance 
soumise, habituées A considérer dans la forme autoritaire 
de ltenseignement religieux la garantie de l'ordre 
politique et social, ces personnalités ont 6té, bien | 
avant 1789, émues par les progrés de l*irréligion, 

dans lequel elles ont dfi discerner un danger pour la 
Civilisation enti@re. Les é@événements qui ont suivi la 
chute de la monarchie frangaise, le bouleversement de 

la société les ont confirmées dans leurs craintess; et 

il leur a paru légitime d'établir une liaison étroite 
entre le mouvement d*idées philosophiques et la révolution 
violente. Et tout naturellement elles ont appelé a 
l'aide, pour lutter contre la propagation d'un systéme 
néfaste, la foi traditionnelle de l'Allemagne protestante, 


ad 


garantie par l*armature solide de l'Etat luthérien. Ctest 
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ainsi que la réaction contre les idées révolutionnaires 
a pris principalement un caractére confessionnel en 
Allemagne. Dans cette réaction, il est naturel que les 
théologiens aient joué un r8le importants. ce sont eux 
qui ont pris la position la plus catégorique contre la 
Révolution francaise." The role of theologians in the 
German battle against the Revolution and the desire 
of many to return to the saeeawueions of the "Lutheran 
state" are mentioned repeatedly in the pages 395-438. 


Cf. for example pp. 397, 413-414, 416-417, 419, 420-421. 


Ibid., p.- 482: “le divorce qui a toujours existé in 


Allemagne entre la réalité et la pens@ée politique." 


Ibid., p. 397: “L Etat devait, & les entendre, appuyer 
l'Eglise, par la censure et la propagande, contre le 
progrés vertigineux des ‘lumiéres' et l'abus de la 
critique philosophique et politique; il ne devait pas 
tolérer la libre discussion des dogmes les plus sacrés, 
mais au contraire faire pesuwerer partout le principe 
d’autorité. En d'autres termes, c’est dans le retour 
pur et simple aux traditions autoritaires de 1'Etat- 


Eglise luthérien quo ces ‘obscurantistes' discernaient 


pour la gociété le seul.mode de salut." 


Droz mentions Jung-Stilling as a prime example of those, 


who, among other things, “cherchent a faire revivre 


[o) 


re) 
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l'esprit primitif du luth@rianisme." JIbid., p. 421. 


1 


Cne must also be cautious in blaming the thought of 
Martin Luther himself for any German conservatism 
during these years, except as that thought might have 
expressed itself as an unconscious, cultural influence. 


"his author has the impression after reading in the 


theological literature of the period that most theologians 


then had no deep knowledge of Luther, even at the point 


of his doctrine of the state where we would erhaps 


have expected such a knowledge. And where the Aufklérunge 


« 


theology in general is concerned, a much better case 

could be made for the theologians’ having misunderstood 
Luther (if they concerned themselves with him et all) 
than for their having understood him. Cf. Heriiann 


schuster, Das Werden der Kirch 


enn emer Ameren ymerer * ae emeneamee - ene aes creams eee 


- Hine Geschichte der 


eee Be ee ne eR ts tem en ee, 


ii 
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Kirche auf deutschem Boden, 2nd improved edition, 


On eR eee A ne 


Berlin, 1950, pp. 368, 381. 


Stephan Skalweit, in the review of Jacques Droz, 


I:*Allemagne et la Révolution francaise, in Rheinische 


ee A amen pene: se 


Vierteljanrsblatter, vol. 17, 1952, pp. 302, 303: 
"Droz’ Versuch, zwischen Absolutismus und Luthertun 
ein inneres Abhdngickeitsverhéltnis zu konstruieren 


und dic Absperrung des deutschen Raumes gegen die Ideen 


Westeuropas daraus zu erkladren, halt, wie wir meinen, 
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einen niheren Frtifung nicht stand. Bei der konfessionelien 
Cemenglage der deutschen Territorialstaaten im alten 
Reich konnte sich ein durchgehender Unterschied zwischen 
der Verfassune der protestantischen und katholischen 
Territorien garnicht entwickeln. Der konfessionell 
indifferente aufgekldrte Despotismus erstreckte sich 
eleichmassig auf beide Gruppen, er war nicht nur im 
protestantischen Norden sondern auch im katholiscnen 
Rheinland vertreten. Auch Droz ist es nicht gelungen, 
in den von der Reformation unbertihrten Reic eteilen 
eine st&rkere Aufnahnmebereitschaft flr die freiheitliche 
Ideale festzustellen. Der Geist geduldiger Unterwtrfirckeit, 


non 


den Droz auf Luthers Obrigkeitsbegriff zurtickfthrt, wa 


in den rheinischen Prélatenstaaten sicher nicht weniger 


a 
“a 


ausgeeprigt als im Freussen Lessings und Kants 
The Struggle, pp. 353, 359. 


Tbid., pp. 360, 361, where examples from other countries 
are also mentioned. Cf. also Faul Wernle, Der schweizerisch 
Frotestantismus im XVIII. Jahrhundert, vol. 3, pp» 456- 


554 for a description of the Swiss reaction. 


For the general intellectual reaction in Germany, cf. 


the works by Gooch, Stern, Kirschbaum and Droz (cf. 


chapter one, p. 137). 


29264 
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294, 
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Cf. Fritz Valjavec, "Die Anfange des Osterreichischen 
Konservatismus: Leopold Alois Hoffmann," Ausgewahlte 


Aufsitze, Mimchen, 1963, pp. 331-342. 


den Staaten und dem Christenthume den ganzlichen Verfall 
drohet ... , 1791. 


Friedrich Uhlhorn, Geschichte der deutsch-lutherischen 
Kirehe, vol. 2, emphasizes the non-confessional aspects 
of the religiosity of this period; cf. pp. 105, 119. 
This book in general is very much to be recommended as 

a portrayal of the various streams of the German 
protestant church during the years in which we are 
interested; cf. eSpe pp. 28-137. For other portrayals 
of the theological and church historical aspects of the 
period, one can turn to the relevant chapters in Hirsch, 
op. cit.; Barth, Die protestantische Theologie im 19. 
Jahrhundert; Horst Stephan and Hans Leube, Die Neuzeit, 
(2nd edition, Ttibingen, 1931)3 and Karl Heussi, Kompendium 
der Kirchengeschichte (12th, reworked edition, Tiibingen, 
1960). 
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CHAFTER III. RELIGION: PRESCRIFTION FOR A 


DISEASED GENERATION. 


1. Revolution and the Fulpit. 


The 18th century, the Age of Enlightenment, can 
be characterized as a time torn between the emotions of 
passionate discontent and self-satisfied complacency. The 
discontent stemmed from the consciousness of a chasm 
between man’s present condition and his yet to be attained 
greatness. The complacency, however, was a product of the 
belief that the chasm was being bridged at a hitherto 
undreamed of pace. The Church in Germany knew both of 
these emotions. Its leaders believed that the old religion 
of their fathers was no longer tenable in an enlightened 
century: many superstitions remained to be overcome y 
many customs needed to be purified, the clearing winds of 
reason had not yet done away with the fog of ancient thought 
forms and expressions which obscured the simple religion of 
Jesus. But the sun was shining ever more brightly and 
warmly, and men expected a new day for religion as well as 
for science, art, literature, and for human endeavor as a 
whole. 

This optimism, widespread for several decades 
since the middle of the century, can still te found in the 


1790°s. Alongside it, however, and expressing itself in an 
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ever louder voice, was the belief and fear that things were 
actually not working out as had been expected. ‘ihere was 
an anxiety in the air, and although it had probably begun 
making itself felt even before the Revolution, social 
upheaval and war were making men feel it ever more intensely. 
This anxiety was experienced not least of all in ecclesias- 
tical circles--and men in those circles felt that the 
religious malaise they were experiencing was precisely the 
reason for the general cultural illness. This self- 
diagnosis by the men in Germany at the close of the 18th 
century was summed up quite succinctly by Josias Friedrich 
Christian L6fflert: "Tt seems to me that there are 
primarily two main complaints which men make about our age: 
first, the Gse1ine GF religion, and second, the lack of 
Submission and obedience, dissatisfaction with the civil 
constitutions and a tendency to revolution. And this latter 
mood is viewed in part as a consequence of the decline of 
religion."© The preachers of the 1790'S were almost cortain 
that irreligion and revolution (and likewise religion and 
"irrevolution") stood in some kind of close relationship to 
one another. And they were furthermore convinced that it 
was their duty to speak to the situation, to do their best 
to minister to the ills of their generation. L6ffler went 


on, after summing up the laments which men made about his 


time, to mention the preacher's duty: “These charges may 
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be founded or unfounded. In either case, however, both the 
content of the one and the way in which the other is sub- 
Stantiated oblige the preacher not to pee eobe them wholly 
in silence." Loffler promptly went on to recognize, 
however, that the real question was not whether a preacher 
should speak to the events and characteristics of his day, 
but how he should do son 

It is certain that the way in which ministers look 
at themselves today will greatly influence the way in which 
they speak to current events from the pulpit. ‘The same 
was no less true at the time of the French Revolution. If, 
at that time, any one expression summed up the opinion which 
ministers had of themselves, it was that of “Religionslehrer" 
-~-the teacher of religion. It was the preacher's duty to 
enlighten his congregations, to clear away their superstitions, 
to teach and encourage good morality. “What duty can . « - 
be more sacred to the preacher than Seeine to develop 
correct and understandable concepts of religion, to reduce 
the causes of contempt for church institutions by removing 
everything that outrages reason, and to further the esteem 
for faith and morals by presenting the rationality of the 
former and the indispensability of the latter?"? 

The function of the minister as conceived by the 
late 18th century may not be considered in any narrow sense, 


however. The preacher, the teacher of religion, was not 
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Simply the shepherd of a small flock; he was instead the 
moral and intellectual teacher of the whole community, the 
enlightener of the people as a whole. At least, one must 
add, so he thought of himself. It was, as a matter of 
fact, not too clear to many non-theologians that the 
preacher still had a useful function to perform ina 
society becoming increasingly able to think for itself, in 
a society which was no longer interested in abstract 
doctrines and the enforcement of old prejudices which had 
Enon separated the various confessions. hien no longer 
looked upon theological speculation as "useful," and the 
preacher was on the defensive. What had he to be? What 
had he to do? In order to be useful to society the teacher 
of religion had to speak to ie events and ideas of his 
days; he had to correct, improve, direct. "Yhe primary 
goal of the teacher of religion who is well instructed in 
‘his duty has always been to teach and lead the people. 

This must continue to be his goal if our profession is not 
to miss its true calling and if it is to maintain itself 
useful and salutary for the world and not rightly be called 
superfluous. Therefore, he must always try to stay in step 
with the good civil authority of his locale. But he must 
also be alert to current popular ideas, both the false and 
and the correct ones, both the dangerous and the salutary 


ones. The teacher of religion must strive to work on the 
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former, to correct them and to direct them toward Semis 
better. Frecisely for this reason he must be concerned to 
discover their impure sources and to make them known in e 
proper way, regardless of what they are." CYLy ain “GALS 
WAY could the Religionslehrer justify his existence. 

But how could one best be useful Guring the 
revolutionary era? what was one to teacht ‘There were numer- 
ous efforts indeed to answer these questions during the 
1790's, as preachers and teachers handled the problem in 
prefaces to collections of sermons and in articles in 

C 
theological journals.” Should one talk about freedom and 
equality from the pulrvit? I¢ it right to make direct 
references to the French Revolut ions Or. ShOUld One refer “co 
it only indirectly? What are the best arguments for 
convincing a congreration that revolution is an unwise 
course to take? ‘these were the questions which the 
practical theologians of the time wére struggling to answer. 
The results of their work show differences in detail, and 
the differences, as a matter of fact, reflect the variations 
in the ethical thought concerning revolution which we notec 
in the previous chapter. But there was one thins which 
held all their efforts together, and this one unifying 
element makes all the differences in detail look relatively 
unimportant: all the men who tried to Say how preachers 


st bey i -! AL. an 2 Ns, Fd - - | ¥ Nt nw -} 1. ‘ 4 ys wn ele re 4-4 ey 
should act and Speak in the 1790%s took for granted tnat a 
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conservative, anti-revolutionary stance was essential. As 
a matter of fact, this was not even a matter which was ever 
auceenea: Men took it for granted that preachers should 
encourage obedience among their parishoners, and differences 
arose only when they tried to suggest specific arguments in 
favor of obedience. Who in the world, asked LOffler, "could 
have a more urgent obligation to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of public order and peace than the Christian preacher, 
the preacher who is instructed to derive the magisterial 
power from God and who can achieve the goal of his calling, 
namely to further justice and love with the help of the 
Christian religion, only when men's hearts are in a peaceful 


9 


state, far removed from all bitterness?" Johann Carl 
Fischon, a reformed pastor in Halle, was no less definite 
in his advice to pastors about preaching concerning political 
matters: "In my opinion the teacher of religion will not 
find the true and right way to become useful until he has 
exact and correct ideas about the goal which he seeks to 
reach through such speeches. If I am not mistaken, this is 
none other than to further love for and attachment to the 
old constitution of the fatherland which has been proved 
good by experience, and to warn against a misunderstood 
freedom and equality as applied to use In my opinion, all 
our instructions and warnings concerning the presently 


dominant political maxims should be brought back within these 
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narrow poundaries."*° ™he question is not whether 
obedience is right or whether.a politically conservative 
stance is good. Such questions do not even occur to these 
authors. They feel sure of the Christian position, and any 
recommendations, for instance, to listen to the biblicel 
witness for its direction are therefore superfluous. All 
that remains is to discover the best arguments which 
pastors may use to convince the members of their congrega- 
tions to be obedient, peaceful subjects. 

Let us briefly consider how three different men 
dealt with this issue. First there is the position reflected 
in the article "Sermons about Revolutions" ("Predisten 
Uber Revolutionen"), printed in 1793 in the journal Die 
neuesten Religionsbegebenheiten.7?? This journal, published 
be Heinrich Martin Gottfried Ktster, professor of history at 
the University of Giessen, was one of the more conservative 
religious periodicals of that time. It carried articles 
hostile to the theological Enlightenment, and one of its 
favorite themes was a supposed conspiracy which pitted 
false enlighteners and “Tlluminatent?* against monarchy and 
true Christianity. The anti-revolutionary tone of this 
particular article is therefore hardly surprising. the 
author's tone is quite practical throughout. “Revolution” 
is a delicate subject, he seems to want to say, and one must 


be careful in handling it so as not to do more harm than 
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sood. “She preacher must bring it up “in e natural way" 


(‘auf eine ungezwungene Art"). Certain tiblical texts 


aoe 


13 "Cne 


provide good foundations for such a discussion. 
MUST y however, not present these materials too cften nor 
drag in opportunities to talk about them. When people 

have to listen to the same thing often, they becoine annoyed 
their distrust is finally aroused, and their thoughts 
stray." The chief reasons which a preacher should give 
for obedience will come from Scripture, Cut in a day when 
sc many people read the newspapers, rational arguients 


Boe, lees See 
Should be used also. 


The author gives various examples 
of the latter. He asks, for instance: if a man has to 
ocey, what difference dces it make whether the person to 
be cheyed has been voted for, voted against, or put in his 


position by some higher authority? Some offices are filled 


en causcs trouble 


cr 


by election year after year, but this of 
when people try to force officials out before their time 
is upe ‘What difference does it make whether a man gets tou 
cast his vote for an official along with 7000 others? aA 
few people are still going to decide things, and 
representative will not ask the opinion of the Single 

. Cmts. haiti i i 
persons who elected him: "'nis is the way things really 
are, and any clever tian can easily conclude that such a 


minor privilege as voting is not worth overthrowing an 


existins constitution, which although it was not perfect 
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was at least bearabl spreading all the untold evil 


@ 
Q 
te 
Q 
te 


Bs 
which can accompany such a step over @ previously peaceful 


ae 


people." ': The same is true with the matter of taxes; the 
election of officials would not lessen the necessary payments 2° 
There are legitimate complaints, of course, but the preacher 
does best to recommend a good lawyer te those who have them. 
Furthermore, he must by all means choose his language 
carefully when he speaks from the pulpit, lest his nearers 

: : : . ae : : 19 
think that he is encouraping them in their dissatisfaction.” ” 
The preacher may well remind his hearers that all human 
institutions are imperfect and that all human beings 
(rulers included) have their weaknesses; ne should never- 
theless point out that it is better to have imperfect 
institutions than none at all. He can, furthermore, remind 
his flock “that finally this whole earthly life is mixed 
with various evils; that, nowever, even the adverse 
situations which often make it so bitter stand under the 
relgen of a wise and good God who does not want everythirg 
te happen in the world according to our foolish, often 
impcssible, wishes; that this whole life is only a test. to 
prepare us to enjoy a better life; that this life is of 
short duration and that the better life without all these 
troubles cannot fail to appear when one has made himself 
fit for it; and that, to speak with the apostle, all things 


work together for good for those who love cod. n©O It is 
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such arguments as these that this author recommends. Cne 
must be aware of the psychological realities of the situation, 
he says; one must convince men by reasonable arguments that 
revolution is futile, and one must put the stamp of God's 
approval upon the status quo When the preacher does these 
things, he cannot fail to attain his goal. 

The words were different but the intention was the 
Same in an article entitled "On the Necessity of the koral 
Improvement of the Clergy" ("Ueber die Nothwendigkeit der 
moralischen Verbesserung des Fredigerstandes"), the opening 
essay in the first volume of the journal Husebia,“~ edited 
by Heinrich Philipp Conrad Henke. This article, although 
it does not concern itself directly with the message of the 
preacher in a revolutionary era, illustrates by its 
discussion of the ministerial profession what its author 
would have thought about such a message. ‘ine author, 
perhaps Henke himself, wrote the following words which might 
be regarded as the theme of the whule essay: "In order to 
maintain religion and morality and to fight the moral and 
political evils which have spread abroad and are still 
gaining ground, it is most necessary to increase the number 
of good teachers of the peopie, as well as their influence, 


a It is the author's proposals in 


as much as possible." 
this regard which the essay is intended to set forth. This 


concern with the ministerial office was by no means new; 
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the task and improvement of the ministry had been under 
discussion for years. Neither, furthermore, was the 
juxtaposition of the pastoral office and good morals-~new; 
the Enlightenment had tended to see one cf the main advantages 
of the ministerial office, if not the main one, in its 


a) 


contribus ions to public morality. “Morality” is truly 
the key word for this author: "Religion," he says, "is a 
means of advancing the moral welfare of man or of leading 

; Bs aca Qe te ehees : 
him to moral bdliss."” This means that religion is an 
extremely important factor in the whole structure of society, 
for man*s morally free actions take place “in the civil 
world inwhich he lives and agree with the religious or 
moral principles according to which he has become accustomed 
to act or which have become his own through instruction or 
direction. There will be good and useful subjects, citizens, 
teachers, authorities or rulers, etc., depending on whether 
these principles are good or bad, inadequate or complete, 
right or wronge This is the connection of religion with 
Civil life. Religion is therefore also a means toward 
CLV ik welfare."*? Obviously the primary task of the teacher 
of religion in a revolutionary era must be that of a moral 
pedagog, for only a dedicated, linproved ministry of morality 
can protect society from violent upheaval. Therefore the 
author vieads for such improvement ; and if his own example 


gives any indication of the way he believes ministers should 
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encourage good morality, he hoped they would do so by 


pointing a judging finger at France’s own immorality: 


Everything deceives if ne: amprovenent of the clergy 
and consequently of religious life would not have the 
moat beneficial and salutary effects for the welfare 
of the country and of civil society. Quiet, security 
and order could thereby again be established. For it 
is as clear as anything can be that the primary source 
of the very dreadful revolutions of the present time 
is the almost barbarous immorality among European 
peoples, among princes, authorities and subjects. Had 
not all justice and morality been violated a thousand- 
fold for centuries in the courts of princes, in the 
cabinets, in the houses of the secular and religious 
nobles; had not all order, equity and justice been 
trampled by the government of the land; had not the | 
nation been most cruelly oppressed and the moral 
education of the subjects disgracefully neglected-- 
had not all these things occurred, such a revolution 


as that in France would never have broken out.2° 


some men agreed, therefore, that pastors best 
encouraged good morality by pointing out the evil results of 
French immorality. But at least one author, Johann Carl 


Pischon took great pains to recommend a different strategy. 
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It is interesting that Pischon did not publish his article 


? Simply because he felt that 


in the Journal flr Prediger* 
such an article needed to be written. It seems rather that 
a royal rescript had been issued from Berlin on January ll; 
1793, in which the preachers of the kingdom were, as piscnow. 
himself says, given a “little hint." He opens his essay 
with a reference to that decree: "In the rescript in which 
the royal consistories decree the reading of the war prayers, 
preachers are given a hint, which, it is to be hoped, they 
will neither overlook nor misunderstand. Among other things 
it is said there: ‘Furthermore, we wish to note that it 

is left to the cleverness and insight of the preachers to 
use the convenient opportunities which present themselves 

to give the people instructions and exhortations appropriate 
to the present conditions and to warn them against corrup- 


tion and contamination. '"7° 


It is the way in which this 
instruction and exhortation should take place that Pischon 
discusses in his article. 

He believes, first of all, that the pulpit is not 
the place to talk about the French Revolution or about 
freedom and equality. This does noe mean, however, that a 
preacher should entirely pass over the issues involved. But 
the best way for him to encourage love of order and peace 


and to further satisfaction with the country’s constitution 


is to preach about true Christian patriotism, a patriotism 
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which is not opposed to a cosmopolitan point of view. It 
is permitted to make references to the peace and order which 
the German congregations enjoy, and quick glances at France's 
unhappy state of affairs will serve to make these references 
all the more plausible, But Pischon does not approve of 
basing one's main case on France‘’s irreligiosity and immoral- 
ity. It is not that those conditions did not exist in 
France and help prepare the way for the Revolution, but for 
men who live in a state like the author's own, "where not 
only princes but in certain cases even the sovereign can be 
Sued by the lowliest subject, where men do not have to pay 
too much in taxes, and where no one is oppressed, etCe,"%-- 
for these men it would have a greater effect “if the origin 
of the French Revolution were depicted . .. primarily as a 
consequence of poor administration of justice, exhausted 
finances, and the drying-up of every source of continuing 
the old extravagances. For then we could truthfully say: 
we are not in this situation, we have a prompt justice, a 
wise administration, and we know no oppression from above, 
ete."*? 

The preacher must also encourage respect for 
rulers and obedience to those in authority, and special 


30 


discourses on these themes are quite in order. Pischon 
believes that the most natural thing would be “if the 
preacher sought to make people understand the indispensability 


of the difference between the classes and the order in the 
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state which arises out of that differences if he showed them 
the benefits of a lawful authority clothed with power and 
respect; and if he made them aware of the advantages for the 
subjects which come from this institution and which experi- 


wl Of course the preacher 


ence so obviously confirms, etc. 
must not forget that he speaks as a Christian pastor toa 
Christian congregation; he must use Christian arguments to 
persuade his congregation to be obedient, “show how the 
Christian must obey not only the good and gentle master, 
but also the eccentric ones; show, as is so easy from the 
example of Jesus, that no one can be a true follower of the 
Lord and an honest worshipper of his religion without this 
submission to the authority which has power over him." 
The sermon, continues Pischon, is not the only 
opportunity the preacher hase He also talks with his 
parishoners in their homes, and here he may talk about the 
Revolution and its unhappy results. He may explain the 
necessity of certain domestic political institutions which 
sometimes produce dissatisfaction, and he may talk about 
freedom and equality and differentiate between their true 
and their false meanings. The preacher, furthermore, has 
a good opportunity to influence the young through catechiza- 
tions it would not be right to talk about the Revolution 
with young people, but one should begin early to coach about 
society and the constitution, to inculcate respect for rulers 


33 


and encourage obedience to the laws. 
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Such are Pischon’s recommendations to preachers 
who wish to counteract an exaggerated love for freedom and 
a discontent with the lawful constitution of the land. 
"When the preacher complies with the rescript in this way,” 
he concludes, “he will certainly fulfill its good intention 
in his larger or smaller sphere of influence, and he will 
make no small contribution to the maintenance of public 
peace and to the subject’s desirable satisfaction with his 
authorities.">" 

To sum up briefly what we have seen in the last 
few pages, the Revolution produced unrest within the 
theological community not primarily because men did not 
know what they thought about revolution, but because they 
were not sure how best to communicate their ideas. They 
knew that revolution was bad, that it was something to be 
avoided at almost any cost. What they did not know, or 
what writers presumed their readers did not know, was how 
to convince congregations of that fact, and a good number 
of men made an effort to answer that question. The answers 
that we have examined are altogether typical for the average 
preaching of the era. Whether it was because pastors took 
their cue from such authors or not, the approaches to the 
problem of revolution suggested by the latter were the 


approaches which most preachers used. 
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We have seen several different suggestions: the 
preacher should demonstrate the unreasonableness and 
inutility of revolution’s goals; he should show the moral 
weakness of revolution and combat it with moral strength; 
he should contrast (perhaps very subtly) the peace and good 
government in Germany with the pre-: and post-revolutionary 
illness and anarchy in France. And finally, of course, the 
preacher should support, reinforce, or base nie arguments 
upon appropriate biblical passages and generally accepted 
Christian-religious truths. There are some real differences 
among these arguments. To argue against revolution on the 
grounds that its goals are not wise is not the same as 
‘declaring it an offspring of immorality, and the latter is 
not the same as opposing revolution by defending a tenable 
existent social order. Some of these arguments, this 
author believes, are better than others. 

These differences ought not to blind us to the 
fact, however, that all the arguments lead toward the same 
goal: the preservation of the status quo. Compared with 
this unity, the admitted disunity appears somewhat unimportant. 
Perhaps these German advisors in matters of practical 
theology were right; maybe (and this is not an unquestionable 
assumption) the German status quo deserved to be maintained. 
But even if we suppose this to be true, the theologian must 


have grave doubts about another fact which unifies those 
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advisors we examined. All of them were sure that they knew 
the Christian position on revolution. They knew it and 
accepted it, and the only real problem to be resolved was 
the tactical one of making that position compelling, of 
leading other men to accept it. The man in the pulpit had 
to find some way to teach his congregation that revolution 
was wrong. But may we be satisfied with that definition 
of the preacher's task? Might it be that the preacher is 
called not to teach a truth which he knows prior to 
stepping into the pulpit, but rather to proclaim a word 
from the Bible which he finds open before him there? The 
Germans of course believed nat their position was biblically 
sound, but this belief was for the most part simply presupposed. 
It is this which should worry us. Dare we presuppose such 
things? Is there no possibility that precisely out of the 
Bible might come a most revolutionary kind of word, one 
which will call the existing structures into question instead 
of pleading for their maintenance? Most of the men of the 


1790*s did not even reckon with that possibility. 


2. Revolution, Morality and Religion. 


We have already seen, in the previous chapter, 
one way in which the German churchmen sought to perform 
their task of combatting revolution: they sought to 


demonstrate the sinfulness, the futility, the unhappy results 
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of a violent overthrew of the government. But they could 
also come to grips with the problem of revolution in other 
ways. They could fight the actions, even the very persons 
EC which and in whom they saw revolution embodied, and they 
could do battle with the leading ideas which gave that 
revolution its strength. It is impossible to keep these 
things completely separates; a man and his actions cannot 
finally be seen in isolation from the ideas which motivate 
him. But for purposes of description let us now try to 
illustrate in this section and the following one how the 
German churchmen fought the mature French Revolution, the 
Revolution which they saw linked with Terror and dechristian- 
ization, upon the moral and ideological fronts. 

Contemporary historians emphasize the impossibility 
of understanding the Revolution apart from the social, 
politieal and economic ills which produced it. We have 
seen that some German theologians understood the Revolution 
in that same light and greeted it as an effort to overcome 
those ills. For many others, however, and probably increas- 
ingly with each passing moment of revolutionary history, a 
religious viewpoint carried the day. It is difficult to 
overestimate the number of men who viewed the mature 
Revolution not foremost in social, political or economic 
categories, but in moral ones; and for this age, to view 


something morally was to see it from a religious standpoint. 
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Immorality, or at least moral weakness, was seen as the 
predominant factor in France and, to a lesser extent, in 
Europe as a whole in this era, and men believed that this 
moral weakness arose out of (if it were not actually equal 
to) irreligion. For Oberhofprediger Walz of Baden, it was 
Clears “Whoever wants to read in the book of ancient and 
modern history and trace the horrible events of our time 
back to their sources, finds them in wickedness and immoral- 
ity." And the following sentence makes clear that this 
is a religious matter: “If a nation turns away from God 
and breaks the gentle bonds of religion, it rushes with 
rapid steps toward its downfall, even though it be most 
prosperous and powerful. "2° 

One strength of the moral-religious explanation 
and denunciation of the French Revolution is that it is so 
all-encompassing. It can explain any conditions it can 
account for any unhappy acte Those men who recognize that 
social and political ills are in some way responsible for 
the Revolution can still make those same ills the result 
of irreligion and immorality. The prince, for instance, 
may have been too interested in the hunt and in his 
mistresses to rule his land wisely, and he would therefore 
have lacked a true religious conception of virtue and duty. 
On the other hand, those who saw revolution net as a 


product of social ills but simply as the action of individual 
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men could also brand that action as immoral and irreligious. 
Were the revolutionaries not disregarding God's command to 
obey the lawful authorities? Were they not driven by preed, 
trying to secure what rightfully belonged to someone else? 
There is no unpleasant event or cendition which cannot 
ultimately be traced back to irreligion by one ‘ais has a 
mind to do so. 

But let us attempt to gain a better understanding 
of the efforts of the German churchmen to interpret their 
time in moral-religious categories. As we do so, it is 
first of all necessary to make one preliminary observation. 
To oppose the Revolution on moral-religious grounds was 
not always the same thing as opposing the actions of the 
Revolution affecting the Church in France. No one approved 
of the dechristianization of the Revolution's later stages, 
but there is no evidence to indicate that the German 


churchmen were greatly aroused earlier when the Revolution 


deprived the French Church of its previously preeminent 


position. As a matter of fact, it was not uncommon for 
men to include the Church and its religious practices under 
the general category of the irreligion which had brought 
about the Revolution. What was the source of the troubles 
in France? Jacob Elias Troschel, preacher in Berlin, 


answered the question this way: 


Let us go back to the beginning. The great trust in 


the material aspects of religion, encouraged by the 
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priests and monks, the trust in ceremonies and bodily 
exercises, the constant occupation with atonements and 
absolutions, with consolations and expectations that 
were entirely human discoveries and were supported 
only by the imagination, whereby the main aspect of 
Christ's law was completely neglected, all this meant 
on the one hand in this lively nation that frivolous 
libertines allowed themselves all sorts of vices 
because their priests absolved them cheaply enough in 
the confession and, satisfied with their outward 
religiosity, promised them heaven. They, in turn; 
thankfully expanded and multiplied as much as they 


were able the power-greedy priests* might and riches. 37 


On the other hand, Troschel continued, some men made fun 

of this corrupt religion which they saw, not knowing any 

purer one, so that gradually all the ties of religion and 

all its duties were forgotten. And when religion fell, moral, 

social and political evils multiplied and civil unrest was 

the end result. ° 
Because the French Church and in particular its 

clergy had played such an important part in bringing France 

to its downfall, there were few G€rman protestant churchmen 

who felt threatened by the Revolution‘’s early measures to 


eliminate the clergy as a powerful and independent public 


force. For some men those measures may even have caused 
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the change from a negative to a positive evaluation of the 
Revolution. That seems to have been the case for Johann 
Salomo Semler, for the following story is reported con- 
cerning a conversation which Semler had just a few days 


before his death in March, 1791: 


We first talked about French affairs, and I finally 
noted that he was more interested in the matter than 
he usually was. ... He believed that they were on 
the right path in forcefully subjecting the priesthood 
to the civil power. Earlier he had always been for 
the opposite party, defending at every opportunity 

the rights of princes and praising the happiness of 

a tolerable monarchy. The bloody sacrifices of French 
freedom had outraged his sensitive heart too much. Yet 
now, when the institution whose guile and obscuration 
of healthy human understanding had made up the greatest 
part of his historical endeavors was in danger of 
losing its influence, he was all at once a hearty 


panegyrist of the National Assembly. 39 


We have to say, therefore, that at least up until the time 

of the dechristianization, the secularization of the churches, 
and so forth, the Revolution's actions against the French 
Church were not what the Germans meant when they talked 

about irreligion and immorality in Aonhiecrton with the 


Revolutions © 
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The German churchmen sometimes seemed to think 
that no one in France ever did anything that was right. 
Immorality and irreligion on the part of the aristocratic 
rulers of the ancien régime had led to revolution. But 
the efforts of the revolutionaries to improve matters had 
resulted only in more irreligion and immorality. The 
French were wrong whatever they did, at least in the eyes 
of some Germans. But what were then the symptoms of the 
immorality and irreligion which men considered to be both 
the cause and the product of revolutions? The lists made 
by the men of the 1790°s differed in some details, but 
taken as a whole there wae much agreement on the symptoms 
to be included. “Corrupted morals,” says Reinhard, “are 
the first and foremost reason why the nations’® condition 
is being shattered; they are the harmful, never-failing 
source from which all seeks of misery pour out over entire 
sountpies. 6"? But what are these “corrupted morals"? A 
passage which soon follows indicates some of the things 


which Reinhard would include: 


When idleness and indolence replace diligence and 
industry, when extravagance and self-indulgence replace 
temperance and thrift, when fornication and debauchery 
replace chastity and continence, when deception and 
injustice replace integrity and honesty, when shameful 


self-interest and cold egotism replace generosity and 
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charity, then everything falls into disorder, then the 
well-being of families vanishes, then the number of 
all kinds of unhappy people increases, then the laws 
lose all their power, then no one is capable any 


longer of saving a whole which is ill and as it were 
42 


w 


poisoned in all its parts. 


These are the things, says Reinhard, which cause revolutions: 
laziness, wastefulness, high living, whoring, deceit, 
injustice, selfishness. Jung-Stilling, on the other hand, 
lists pride as the first source of the revolutionary spirit, 
a pride in which all men have an inflated sense of their 
own intelligence and therefore feel capable of running 
zovernmenté."- And the second source he mentions reminds 

us of Reinhard's complaint about “self-indulgence”: "We 
find the second and to be sure very effective source of the 
revolutionary spirit in the very rampant physical and moral 
luxury. Today we need so much for food, clothing, and 
comfort that wages are no longer adequate and the middle- 
class breadwinner can no longer acquire and produce as 

much as he needs to keep up with the mode. ...e The 
effect of moral luxury is perhaps stronger, and it is at 
least as destructive: everyone reads novels and dramas,” 
and as a result everyone has impossible ideals which he is 
attempting to Heniees” But, says Jung-Stilling, the most 


fruitful and most frightful source of the revolutionary 
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Spirit may be found in the “astonishing and truly lamentable 
immorality, I might even say godlessness of our time." 
And when we add the list of sins which G. D. Kaibel found 
in command in his country--lust, arrogance, dishonesty, 
lack of patriotism, religious indifference ’°~-then we have 
already noted most of the moral problems with which the men 
of his day were concerned. 

Needless to say, if most men thought that such 
moral weaknesses as Reinhard, Jung-Stilling and Kaibel 
mention were particular dangers for their age as a whole, 
then France was viewed as the very embodiment of immorality, 
a nation wracked by disease and threatening to infect all 
the peoples around it. The lust, dishonesty and religious 
indifference which concerned Kaibel, those “predominating 
sins of the fatherland"--they had all originated in France. 
They had long been there and they were the cause of its 
47 


distress: The discussions about immorality and its 
relationship to the Revolution ranged from reasonable 
explanations to passionate tirades. Christoph Friedrich 
Ammon was still fairly calm when he explained how ae 
Revolution came about. How could the voice of wisdom, he 


asks, a voice which would peacefully direct the development 


of a nation, penetrate a country 


from which religion, since unbelief conquered supersti- 


tion, had fled? How could it penetrate an empire which 
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through commerce and the arts had collected and | 
processed the treasures and the most noble fruits from 
all parts of the world and which had still frivolously 
given itself up to the most artificial pleasures and 
the most intoxicating joys of all the senses? Thus 
the overwhelming propensity for sensual pleasure and 
for luxurious joys destroyed the proper balance between 
the worker's labor and the satisfied enjoyment of his 
earnings. Poor families competed with the well-off; 
they in turn with the rich; the rich with the richer. 
But as they all, through this passionate direction of 
their forces, sought to maintain a sphere of activity 
which was not in accord with their moral merit and 
which was made difficult for them by the counter- 
efforts of the higher classes, the weakened supports 
of the whole constitution of the state finally sank, 
the entire edifice collapsed violently, and the secret 
fire of dissatisfaction, of rebellion and discord 


flared up far and wide in bright flames. *® 


But this kind of calm discussion of the matter gave way in 
more cases than we would have wished to the kind of sermon 
described once by a certain reviewer; the preacher, he says, 
pictured the horrible condition of France “with the most 
glaring colors, presumably to give his proof that much more 


force. According to his description, neither divine nor 
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human laws are any longer observed there, the divinity is 
mocked, and humanity trampled. All healthy reason is 
Suppressed. Men are wilder than wolves, lions and tigers. 
They live as though there were no God in heaven, no future, 
no judgment, no heaven nor hell.""? 

One can understand, of course, how the terrible 
impression of the days of the Terror could cause men to 
talk about France this way. One can understand also how 
the Terror led men to believe that the French were ruled 
by a force which was terribly feared by the 18th century 
advocates of reason and education: by passion. Why did 
the leaders in France so completely destroy the old 
regime? “Only the wildest passions, especially greed, 
ambition, and lust for power, can have been at work there."°° 
One often reads German denunciations of the Leidenschaft, 
the passion to which the French surrendered themselves. 

But the Germans not only looked upon France as a passionate 
nation; they found in the Revolution a confirmation of 
something they had probably already suspected, and that is 
that the French, as a nation, were frivolous. Hermann 
Christoph Gottfried Demme , 77 in a book with the telling 
title Farmer Martin on the Moral Application of the French 
Revolution (Pachter Martin Uber die moralische Anwendung der 
Franzosischen Revolution),-“ attempted to enumerate the 


lessons and warnings which the Revolution taught and gave 
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Germany and the world. One of the most important lessons, 
he says, concerns the danger of “Leichtsinn.” "he French 
Revolution also warns us most strongly against frivolity 
and its dangerous consequences. I certainly do not need to 
prove painstakingly that, insofar as one can presume a national 
character at all, frivolity constitutes a chief tendency of 
that of France. Without this dominant frivolity, the 
Revolution would never have been able to go so far nor to 
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have such dreadful effects. What Demme means by 
“Leichtsinn™ seems to be a frivolous, thoughtless, irrespon- 
Sible attitude. The person who is “leichtsinnig” is anything 
but serious, steadfast and faithful; what is holy and | 
honored one day, Church and King, for instance, may be 
dishonored and reviled by him the Hethee” In Demme's eyes; 
this Leichtsinn is therefore the primary moral defect which 
makes it possible for the French to give way to their 


passions so easily. 


Normally one does not consider frivolous people bad. 
And they are not bad naturally, not bad properly 
speaking. But their frivolity easily leads them, 
without their realizing it, into all sorts of evil. 
In this way cruelty, wildness and rebellion against 
order and law border more closely on frivolity than 
is generally believed. The frivolous person sees 


everything only as it appears at the moment and 
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impresses him, only one-Sidedly; he is easy to persuade, 
easy to satanic: and he is the plaything both of his 
own pasSions and desires and of insidious tempters 
and others who can easily draw him into their designs. 
Good impressions do not last with him, good feelings 
are extinguished immediately.- What is holy eee 
today, he may mock tomorrow when he is swept away by 
his own or by others* passions. He cannot occupy 
himself with perseverance and in useful activity, and 
he is inconstant in his relationships, in his style of 
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life, in his tendencies and in his occupation. 


This was the Frenchman as seen through the eyes of the 
German? 
It is perhaps not so big a step from this character 
analysis of the French to the belief that the horrors of 
the Revolution were not “accidental” but were intended by 
the revolutionaries from the beginninge And more than one 
German took this step. K6éppen talked about men who saw the 
possibility “to fish in the troubled waters and to find 
ways and means to satisfy their passions in the general 
confusion," and he furthermore remarked that men in France 
knew very well that religion would have to be wiped out 
before those intentions could be realized.’ Christian 
Gottfried Mantzel, preacher in Kuppertin and Plauerhagen, 


Said that there were unfortunately men in his time "who 
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want to destroy all worldly authority, to abolish all good 
order, and to overthrow every institution in the countries 
e e « « They seek nothing less than to do away with all 
the power which has been in the hands of the authorities; 
to remove every man who goes along with them from civil 
restraint and reproofs; to be able to plunder, rob and 
murder without punishments; to put what is on top on the 
bottom and what is on the bottom on top; and to make 
everything, as they express it, free and equal."2° This 
complete refusal to recognize any praiseworthy intention 
in the Revolution is itself rather less than praiseworthy 
for a Christian minister. At least we can be glad that 
such opinions did not remain uncontradicted at the time 
they were expressed. A reviewer of Mantzel’s sermon took 
him to task for just such statements as the one quoted; 
after excerpting the same passage, the reviewer says: 
"That this was not the goal of that noteworthy, although 
also warning revolution--that is surely clear. Precisely 
for this reason it is not good when such exaggerations 
are said from the pulpit and printed."27 The best contem- 
porary statement about the cause of and problem with such 
denunciations of the French may, however, be that by 
Johann Carl Pischon in an introduction (which is at the 
same time an essay concerning the discussion of politics 


from the. pulpit) toa book of his own sermons. The 
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Christian preacher, he says, must take care not to 
transfer his repugnance for some principles to the men 
who hold those principles. “Recently that has unfortunately 
often been the case with the unhappy French. ‘The hate 
against them is exaggerated by many; they are all detested, 
without exception, as equally corrupt, immoral, and 
barbaric. It is forgotten that the religion of love 
commands one to value the human being even in the enemy; 
and it is not considered unjust to wish, yes even to 
preach, their complete extermination from the sarance’® 
Such a thing, Pischon continues, iS improper, unchristian 
and unworthy of the pulpit, and he recommends instead 
indulgence, compassion, regret and love for the fellow 
man as the primary qualities of a good Christian. °l He 
may very well be right when he implies a little later that 
many preachers took the easiest way out with this kind of 
moral-religious condemnation of the French, avoiding thereby 
the more difficult task of dealing with the true origins 
and driving forces of the French principles. °2 

Not all men, therefore, went so far as to condemn 
the whole French nation as immoral and barbaric, and some 
men raised their voices in warning when others did make 
such condemnations. But no matter how far one went in his 


analysis, no matter the terms in which an evaluation was 


expressed, the generation of German pastors who witnessed 
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the Revolution understood it with the aid of categories 
belonging to the realm of personal morality, and they 
learned from it a moral lesson. These pastors expected 
men to be good--to be obedient, kind, humble, reasonable. 
Fach man had it in his power to achieve these virtues, 
they thought, and each man was to be judged by the extent 
to which he did so. If whole groups of men were under 
consideration, then each group had to be examined in the 
light of its behavior taken as a whole. And if the 
behavior of the whole group was bad, this could only be 
the result of the moral weakness of each member of it. 

This generation of churchmen, moreover, did not find 

virtue when they looked at France and the Revolution. They | 
looked at the Revolution primarily as an event caused by 
moral defects. The rulers of the ancien régime had been 
wasteful rather than economical, more interested in the 
pleasures of the flesh than in the development of a wise 
administration. The subjects had been lazy instead of 
industrious, dishonest instead of honest; they had been 
more interested in the pleasure which comes from gaining 
material possessions than in the contentment which derives 
from an unambitious accomplishment of tasks which one is 
given. And the Revolution itself also demonstrated 
immorality; men saw there passion instead of reason, 
disobedience rather than obedience, irreligion rather than 


devotion, hate instead of love. 
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That the German churchmen should interpret the 
Revolution in this way was only natural. This was an era 
dedicated to the development of goodness. One can only 
agree with Reinhard Krause when he writes: “The heart of 
the Enlightenment and its preaching was an unceasing 
Striving after virtue, an application of the moral principles 
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of religion in practical life." During the years we have 
been discussing the theological scene was gradually changing, 
and new battle lines were being drawn. MWost of the pastors 
and professors whom we have examined grew up under the 
influence of the theological Enlightenment with its 

interest in virtue. But “Neology,”" the development of the 
Enlightenment which had ruled the day since the middle of 
the century, gave way to or perhaps split into Rationalism 
and Supranaturalism in approximately 1790, and these are 

the theological schools into which most of the theologians 
of the following decades fai." The lines between the two 
were drawn according to the setae iwe weight thal each gave 
to reason and revelation; to oversimplify, the rationalists 
allowed nothing to stand which could not be derived from 
reason, while the supranaturalists believed in the necessity 
of a revelation which added something not attainable by 
rational thought. Both groups supported their positions 
biblically, but they interpreted the Bible in different 


waySe Some things on the theological scene were changing 
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around 1790, therefore. However, Neology's concern with 
morality did not; the interest in moral goodness was as 
Strong under the new conditions as under the old ones. 

To demonstrate the universality of this concern 
during the 1790's, let us quickly compare some of the 
writings of two men who were both young pastors at this 
time but who differed from one another theologically as 
much as night does from day. First we will look at 
Johann Gottlob Marezoll, a renowned preacher and representa- 
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tive of theological rationalism. We could use numerous 
sermons from this period to illustrate his point of view, 
but let us look particularly at one preached on the cou 
Luke 21:25-36, on the subject “How we are to judge the 
remarkable events of our day as worshippers of God and 
according to the principles of religion" ("Wie wir die 
merkwirdigen Begebenheiten unsrer Tage als Gottesverehrer 
und nach Grunds&tzen der Religion beurtheilen mtissen"). °° 
In evaluating these events, says Marezoll, we must above 
all remember that God is the ruler of the world; everything 
which happens belongs to his plan, he determines the fate 
of nations, he uses men as instruments in carrying out 
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his wishes. But it is not enough that we only believe 
in general in God's lordship, “but we must also consider 
that his rule over men is moral and that his decrees are 


consonant with their behavior. Thus if we wish to judge the 
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remarkable events of our day as worshippers of God and in 
accordance with principles of religion, we must, secondly, 
examine the extent to which they are connected with enlighten~- 
ment and darkness, with virtue and vice, with men’s wisdom 
and foolishness. We must thereby convince ourselves anew 
of the truth of the biblical saying: righteousness exalts 
nation, but sin is the people's ruin. v8 

farezoll quotes here a biblical passage-- 
Proverbs 143 34--which was without question one of the most 
popular passages of the day and which can justly be used 
to illuminate the theology of the period. According to 
this proverb, sin and corruption, sin and destruction stand 
in a direct relationship to one another: the greater the 
Sin, the greater the ruin of a people. And one can 
undoubtedly also reason backwards: the greater the ruin, 
the greater the sin must have been. It is interesting to 
wonder how the Germans would have talked about the French 
if the French had been able to bring their revolution to 
a quick, peaceful and successful conclusion. The moral 
evaluation could still have been used, but one would then 
have had to praise the French national character and morality 
and to discuss how far the enlightenment of the people; how 
far their feeling for humanity had progressed: We saw 
earlier how Campe actually made such remarks in the earliest 


69 


days of the Revolution. 
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ater there was no longer any possibility of 
praising the French. There is no doubt about the identity 
of the people to whom Marezoll refers when he continues: 
"Yes, Sin is the people’s ruins; and whoever wishes to see 
the sad effects of unruly passions, the unfortunate conse- 
quences of tyranny and slavery, the devastations of the 
ruinous factional spirit in their true dimensions, he 
should observe the conduct and fate of those who caused, 
brought on, fought, and prolonged the so very disorganized 
State of things in many places today. Almost everything 
that has happened up to now shows a lack of true moral 
enlightenment: .. .« YeS, Sin, is the people*s ruin, 
and nations which degenerate must pay for it as certainly 
as the individual must pay for his degeneration." /° 
Marezoll then proceeds to list some of the sins which 
brought about such ruins luxurious living, extravagant 
sensuality, effeminacy, indolence, lack of family life 
and unfaithfulness in vocation; misuse of power and 
influence, injustice, oppression of the weak, protection 
of criminals by those in high positions;-a greater regard 
for riches and noble birth than for wisdom and virtue; 
superstition, unspiritual worship, unfaith--and so forth.‘ 
These things, Marezoll believes, led to France‘s downfall, 
and they will lead to the downfall of any nation which 


gives itself up to them. But needless to say, he also 
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has a prescription: “But righteousness, Christians, .. . 


| 


righteousnees exalts a nation. Goodness and faithfulness 


are sisters of peace; enlightenment and morality are the 
means of preverting the ruin of states." 
It is interesting to compare Marezoll with another 
pastor, Gottfried Menken, who served churches in Frankfurt, 
Wetzlar and Bremen. The two stood at opposite ends of the 
theological spectrum. Marezoll was a rationalist, accepting 
only what his reason told him was true; Menken was an 
early representative of the Awakening, so little a rational- 
ist that he once wrote an essay attacking another author 
for calling into question the efficacy of the devil. ? 
Menken would have had to look at Marezoll as a virtual 
enemy of the faith, and the theological differences between 
the two men were very real. But there were also things 
which united them, ard we need to understand what those 
things were. 
Menken's judgment on the French Revolution was 
expressed especially in the anonymous pamphlet "On the 
Fortune and Victory of the Godless" ("Ueber Glltick und Sieg 


ee 


der Gottlosen” Curiously enough, this work proceeds 


from an entirely different observation than Marezoll's 
sermon. Marezoll presupposes that the ruin of the French 


people is obvious to his congregation. Menken, however, 


writes under the vivid impression made by the victories 


? 
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which the French are achieving on the battlefield. He 
fears that some people will conclude from those victories 
that God is on France’s side or, at the least, that they 
will become disinterested in doing what is good and right 
if they see evil men having such success. He is concerned 
that some “approve the victorious affair of the godless, 
Simply because it is victorious, and condemn the good 
because it does not succeed." 

Wenken believes as strongly as anyone, indeed 
stronger than most, that “sin is the people's ruin.” The 
Bible contains, he says, “the Jus divinum, the law according 
to which God deals with men. And this law is the most 
perfect law. It is never action determined by a person's 
appearance and it is always action according to his conduct; 
it is never arbitrary, it is always a matter of law. 
Everyone is judged by the standard by which he judges." ?© 
The problem is, however, that man cannot clearly recognize 
this justice of God in nature and history. We might say 
that Menken's pamphlet is therefore a warning not to try 
to read the proverb “die Stinde ist der Leute Verderben" 
backwards; it is a warning not to conclude too quickly 
that observed ruin came from sin, that observed success 
came from righteousness. Historical success and failure 
can never be the standards by which the righteousness and 


Sin of a people are measured. “There is an astonishingly 
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great difference between God's support for a nation and 
his love for it, between his allowing something to happen 
and his taking pleasure in it.ne? 

And yet no one could be more convinced than 
Menken of the complete depravity of the French. He is 
totally convinced of that depravity, he assumes that 
everyone else ought to be also, and Strangely enough, 
when he comes to discuss the French his judgment upon 
them is based just as much upon their actions as was 
Marezoll’s judgment. It is their immorality which convinces 
him of their godlessness. This is a people “who have 
destroyed all bonds of truth and order, trampled upon 
all divine and human laws, desecrated all divine and 
human shrines, violated and eliminated from themselves 
every human feeling; they have sunk to an almost incomparable 
depth of atrocity which is disgraceful to mankind and of 
inhumanity which is animal-like, and they have revived 
in their midst all the sins and desecrations of the most 


abominable idolatry." ?° 


This is a people who "stand up 
and show through innumerable unnatural atrocities and 
crimes that they have lost all humanity: they assassinate 
a king, which is as unnatural as patricide; they fertilize 
their land with the blood of the native-born. Class, sex, 


age, innocence--nothing protects against the general lust 


for death and blood. They educate their minor children to 
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murder, and through newly devised games they accustom them 
to blood, clever in the ways of nipping humanity in its 
most fragile bud. They roast men and eat human flesh. 
They murder en gros by the hundreds and thousands--and 
what is more than all of this, these people renounce God 
and all religion loudly and publicly, they abolish all . 
worship, desecrate or destroy ene churches. Their daily 
speech is rude blasphemy- Not only do they destroy the 
pictures of the crucified one with senseless fury, they 
obliterate anything which recalls God and Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of Glory, with coldly evil deliberation; they 
abolish the Christian calendar and celebrations, place a 
whore on the altar and pray to her, and in several places 
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put the Bibles in a pile and burn them. Menken even 

goes so far as to deny the claim of some that there are 

Still many good, just men in France. On the contrary, 

he says, God has given that people over to ruin, and it 

is certain "that the just judge of the whole world surrenders 
a country to corruption only when the nation is entirely 
corrupted, when the nation no longer has any fear of God; 

and when the few good persons left in sucha land are no 
longer in a position to contribute anything toward the 


improvement of the whole. "ee 


And in spite of Menken's 
warnins against trying to deduce from history a people's 


virtue or lack of it, he himself cannot help but do the 
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same thing. In questions that Marezoll himself could have 
asked: “And has not God shown clearly enough his displeasure 
with this nation and its affairs? Does a land which is 
laid waste, desolated, covered everywhere with blood 
witness to blessing or angerpnol 

One must never think that God stands with the 
French because of their successes, continues Menken. He 
does not favor them, but he lets them go their way because 
he is patient and wants their repentance; he wants their 
godlessness to be revealed in its true extent, he is using 
them to test the faith of the faithful, and above all, 
he is using them as a rod to punish a wicked era and bring 
about its repentance. When the men suffering under the 
French truly repent and ask for God's aid, then that aid 

ill be forthcoming. And if the French themselves do not 

repent, their punishment will also be forthcoming. °¢ 

We saw that Marezoll's plea was for his age to 
turn to enlightenment and morality. The fundamental 
difference between him and Menken is that the latter sees 
enlightenment, the increased dependence upon human reason, 
as the disease rather than the cure. The approval which he 
finds for the French--and it is frankly difficult to 
believe that so much approval was present when this pamphlet 
was written--reveals to him the Senedpeon of his age. 


"It is precisely because this people's work was in the 
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Spirit and meaning of the age, because it expressed with 
its action the hidden and veiled attitude of the age and 
realized the dreadful ideal of the Illuminati that it 
found this approval, this general pardon. "82 And in 
another wowease he calls the philosophy of his time 
"the philosophy of atheism, of decisive unfaith in all 
positive divine revelations and institutions, the contempt 
for the positive law of God and the respect for one's 
own law, "4 Menken surely believed that theological 
rationalism was one example of this philosophy, and he 
thereby judged Marezoll and others like him to be revelatory 
of the spirit which brought forth the Revolution and by 
no means representative of the Spirit which would prevent 
cits 

And yet Menken as well as Marezoll is shocked 
most of all by the immorality and the irreligion of the 
French, even though Menken places the origin of these sins 
in the place where Marezoll would place their cure. And 
both look upon religion as the only possible cure for 
immorality, though the content of the religion which would 
guarantee morality differed from one to the other. Sin 
-and immorality (and generally speaking, these were the 
same) were the causes of all the troubles which the Revolution 
represented. This was the opinion of virtually the whole 


theological spectrum in the 1790's. Sin and immorality 
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caused the problem, indeed they were the problem, and it 
was therefore natural that religion was recommended virtually 
unanimously as the proper solution to the problem. Warezoll: 
“yes, my friends, the spirit of our time can and must be 
ennobled through true religiosity; it alone can lead 
toward the goal, it alone can drive out the errors which 
obscure our merits; it alone must complete the great work 
which has been begun, the work of moral enlightenment." 
Reinhard: "This is what I wanted to place before you today 
and to lay on your hearts: I wanted to prove that the 
violent changes in the fate of the nations around us should 
rouse us to the most faithful devotion to Christianity... . 
Faithful devotion to Christianity can not only protect 
us against the evils which bring disorder to other nations, 
it can also afford us precisely those advantages which other 


nations seek to obtain by other means; it can even bring 


us blessings which cannot be received any other way."°° 
KOoppens "That poisonous seed of irreligion and of sensual 


excess of all sorts has also gained quite a footing among 

us; it has put down roots and is already growing to a 

noticeable degree. May its full fruit nevertheless never 

ripen: But then religion will again have to penetrate 

attitudes and feelings more often. Where it is in force, 

87 


such incidents as those now occurring in France are impossible." 


Ammon: "fhe fruitfulness of Christian reflections on 
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providence, my friends, is confirmed for us in the present 
situation secondly by convincing us that only respect for 
and love of religion and of the conscientious fulfillment 
of our duties in all classes can keep similar misfortunes 
and suffering from us, 008 

For this theological generation, if we may 
recapitulate, religion was first and foremost the shaper 
of man’s actions. And religion was therefore a necessity, 
for only through it could men be brought into harmony 
with a world which God ruled according to moral laws, 
where the good were sooner or later rewarded and the evil 
were sooner or later punished. From the Aufkld&rung with 
its dedication to the improvement and ennoblement of men, 
over Kant with his belief that religion consists in the 
recognition of moral laws as divine commands ,°? to Fichte 
with his belief in a moral world government, 7° one finds 
throughout this decade the emphasis upon man‘s duty, upon 
the good action which is demanded and expected of him, 
upon the moral laws by which God rules the world. Even 
the remnants of orthodoxy and pietism which had survived 
a half-century of Neology saw things in the same way; we 
have seen that Menken was convinced of the ultimate success 
of the good and failure of evil and that he also, in spite 


of the French successes, saw their difficulties as God's 


punishment. K6ppen, who sounds like Menken in many ways, 
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wrote: “If there is a God who possesses the highest 
holiness, that is, moral perfection, and who is at the 
Same time the unlimited lord of all, then it follows 
naturally that every deviation from the law of perfection 
inevitably must and will have evil consequences for the 
transgressor and that, likewise, conformity with it must 
and will have good consequences. Both sorts of consequences 
may perhaps not come about immediately. The entanglement 
of world conditions and various attainable and desired 
purposes can make it necessary that the immediate consequences 
of a man‘s thought and action not result as they should 
in accord with morality. Nevertheless, the appropriate 
consequences can never completely fail to appear. "72 hiost 
men of this decade saw the French Revolution and the chaotic 
Situation in France at the time of the Terror as confirmation 
of this truth. 1t was therefore only natural that when 
they asked themselves how such disasters might be prevented 
in the future, they answered that religion was tha rroper, 
indeed the only effective prescription which they could 
recommend, for it wac only religion which could insure 


morality. 


3. Freedom, Equality and Religicm. 


The German protestant churchmen, once their 


initial feelings of good will toward the enemy had been 
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erased and their zest for battle aroused, saw the French 
Revolution as a formidable opponent, and they believed 
that it was necessary to wage the war against it upon as 
many fronts and with as many weapons as possible. Sometime 
they were fortunate enough to be able to choose their own 
battleground and their own weapons. ‘fThey did this, for 
instance, with their brilliant campaigns against the French 
immorality and inhumanity, and one cannot deny that they 
exhibited some skill in exposing the enemy's vulnerability. 
At other points, however, the enemy determined the field 
of battle, and the German churchmen then had no choice 
but to meet him there. This was the case when the French 
proclaimed the rationale, the principles upon which they 
had based their revolution: the principles of freedom 
and equality. Tne battle on this front was all the more 
crucial since freedom and equality to some extent equalled 
the Revolution as a whole, summing up its entire meaning, 
and it was all the more dangerous because those two terms 
were SO appealing, even seductive for the average un- 
privileged and unfree man in the older society. There 
were two ways in which the Germans tried to meet this 
French challenge. Since freedom and equality were anything 
but mere words, since they embodied an indictment of one 
society and the vision of another, the Germans could and 


did answer by defending the society in which they lived 
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and cl. 


SY) 


ming that no basic changes in it were necessary. 
We will see in the next chapter how they did this. But 
they could also claim that the ideas themselves were wrong, 
and it is to their discussion of them that we now turn 
our attention. 

Let us begin by recalling briefly what the 
French revolutionaries themselves meant when they spoke 
of freedom and equality. We saw in Chapter ia that they 
viewed men as being born free and equal and that they 
saw society as the suarantor that men should remain so. 
Every man has the right, they believed, to do everything 
which will not harm another, to hold property, <6 be safe 
from arbitrary arrest and excessive punishment, and to 
resist oppression. Society must preserve all of these 
rights, and it must do so without discrimination. All 
citizens have the right to participate in the formation 
of the law, and the law must be blind, recognizing no 
distinctions among mene. Since all men are born equal, 
no one may claim a preeminent or privileged position in 
society by virtue of his birth. All citizens have the 
same right to enjoy society's honors and to fill its 
offices, and the only distinctions which should raise 
one man above another are those of virtue and talent. 
Where, finally, any of these theoretical rights seem to 


clash in practice, it is the common good which must be 
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protected over against the interest of any one individual, 
class, family, territory or institution. 

What the principles of freedom and equality 
were intended to rule out was of course the kind of 
Society which had previously existed in Europe. “Freedom 
and equality” meant that it was not right for men to be 
unable to participate in the production of the laws which 
governed them, for some institutions or families or classes 
to be able to protect their interests to the detriment of 
the common good, for some men by virtue of their birth to 
have privileges and honors not open to others. That 
freedom and equality meant these things is precisely why 
the Revolution was an event with international significance 
and why the principles had to be fought also on German 
soil, for the conditions whose abolition they called for 
existed not only in France but to a greater or lesser 
extent in the states of the German Empire as well. 

The German protestant churchmen did not find it 
easy to discuss the principles of freedom and equality; 
but this is not surprising. The danger of misunderstanding 
in the use of such terms has always been great; the apostle 
Paul also had difficulty making himself understood when 
he began talking about freedom. One German pastor may not 
have been far off when he wrote about the ideas of being 


free and equal: “The complexity of terms and facts is 
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great here, very delicate, and deeply hidden, but the 
greatest difficulty arises from men's passions."7- The 
principles of freedom and equality strike close to home; 
they touch a man's self-interest, threatening his privileged 
position or holding out the promise of benefit. It is 
not strange that a rational discussion of the basic issues 
involved often proves difficult. 

So great was the difficulty in the 1790°s that 
all too often the German pastors were satisfied to set 
up and demolish straw men. ‘They demonstrated the horrors 
of lawlessness and anarchy and showed the necessity of 
having rulers to maintain order, believing all the while 
that in doing so they were refuting the freedom and equality 
which the French were proclaiming. It is of course possible 
that during this troubled decade some men actually did 
call for a freedom which was in truth license and for an 
equality which was in truth a condition where no one 


94 


ruled: perhaps it did become necessary to fight such 
absurdities. But the regrettable thing is that some men 
did this without making a serious effort to come to grips 
with the genuine issues which the Revolution had raised. 
They fought only a caricature of the Revolution which 
could be easily demolished, and they thereby encouraged 


their readers and hearers to believe that that event and 


the doctrines of freedom and equality were by no means to 
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be taken seriously. It was good when one reviewer took 
a pastor to task for making such a caricature: "The author 
actually fights more against a bogeyman than against the 
actual enemy who lies in ambush and whose existence he 
does not even imaginee In his opinion, the freedom fraud, 
arainst which he wants to warn his travelers and others, 
consists in the desire for complete lawlessness and licenti- 
ousness, and therefore he endeavors to show how harmful 
this is. Put is this desire really as widespread as the 
author believes? We doubt it very much! .. . That is 
waesdeone not what many want, but they only want the 
Suppression of many prevalent abuses, the redress of numerous 
oppressive grievances, the abolition of some seemingly 
un just restrictions."7° This review, however, could not 
undo the damage which the pastor's sermon had done on 
Jubilate Sunday, 1794. 

When they began to discuss the principle of 
equality, the German pastors traveled different routes 
to reach the same destination. Many of them emphasized 
that equality was simply not feasible; they believed that 
a society based upon such a principle would be doomed from 
the beginning. The practical arguments which some of them 
used sound doubly strange to us today. We have difficulties 
with them first because the experience of the last century 


and a half has shown that an egalitarian society need by 
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no means be unsuccessful, but also because the way in which 
some of the German pastors made their case demonstrates 
that woeful misunderstanding of the French intentions which 
we just mentioned. It was not actually the French principle 
of equality which some of them were fighting, but a straw 
man of their own making. Take, for instance, the sermon 
of Johann Samuel Bail, preacher in Gros-Glogau, on I Corin- 
thians 12:13, 14 (which concerns unity and equality in the 
Church!), with the theme: “On the disadvantages which 
would result if we were all alike in civil society” ("Von 
dem Nachtheile zu reden, der daraus entspringen wlirde, 
wenn wir in der blirgerlichen Gesellschaft alle gleich 
waren"). 2° Bail does not claim, in this sermon, to be 
Speaking to the French principle of equality, but he 
preached it in 1794 and published it in a collection of 
sermons which were all supposed to say a word to his time, 
and there can therefore be little doubt that he intended 
to refute that principle. What Bail is actually fighting, 
however, is the prospect of a society where all men would 
be alike, where they would be equal not only before the 
law and in opportunity, but also in interests, power and 
prosperity. The words “gleich”® and “Gleichheit” can mean, 
after all, both “equal” and "like" or “same,” both “equality" 
and “identity” or “similarity." And when he understands 


Gleichheit in the latter way, as identity, one must surely 
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agree with him: life in such a society would not be so 
pleasant. But economic equality, equality of power and 
authority, and similarity of interests were simply not 
what the French were interested in achieving. Bail writes: 
“For some time a general equality has been extolled as 
the happiest condition and men have been called upon to 
regain this lost, valuable privilege which nature gave 
to them."?/ This has, he admits, its attractive features, 
but appearances are in reality deceiving. “If we were 
all alike in reference to class and wealth, if it were 
possible that the present differences could be abolished, 
then the social union would not exist and its ultimate 
foal could not be achieved. The difference of classes 
and external wealth is the bond which unites men and which 
holds together the Societe which has developed among 
them."7° A little later it becomes clear just what kind 
of demons Bail sees lurking behind the door marked 
equality: “If so many thousand men were completely equal 
in class, status, power, and influence, everything would 
be thrown into such confusion and disorder that the 
dissolution of the social bond would be unavoidable. All 
would want to rule and none would want to obey - « e .- 

If we all possessed the same riches, who would work, 
who would till the soil with his industry, who would 


C 
work its products and beautify them through the arts?"7? 
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Bail was not the only one to use such arguments. they 
may also be found among re in Salzmann's arsenal: if 
all were rich, no one would work, he says; if all were 
equal in standing, it would be difficult both to write 


100 But Bail fears still 


laws and bring men to obey then. 
other unfortunate results from equality. If all were equal, 
he thinks, our standard of living would be very low, for 
each man would be independent, and he would have to provide 
everything for himself. Furthermore, the development of 
our abilities would also suffer if all were equal, for 

all would be alike and there would be no challenge to or 
opportunity for self-development and progress.t°4 And 
finally, if we were equal, we could scarcely attain "to 
true moral dignity," and this would be bad, for "Morality 
is man*s highest dignity.” “Moderation, humility and 
modesty, patience, calmness and contentment, generosity, 
condescension, compassion and charity, steadfastness in 
temptations and trials, trust and confidence in God are 
virtues which in large measure depend on the uesuae 
distribution of riches and on the differences between 

the classes. How many truly good and noble thoughts and 
acts would be left undone if we were all alike in esteem; 


102 What Bail means is that the 


power, and property.” 
suffering of the poor and powerless man can be an 


excellent lesson in patience and humility, and that the 
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rich or powerful man can learn and practice generosity 
and condescension through and in his position in life. 

This kind of moral jueerrreation of the institu- 
tions of the feudal society could lead one to wonder 
whether these men were unconcerned about the lot of poorer 
and unprivileged people around them. It would probably 
be unfair to draw that conclusion. Most of the theologians 
of this era were too dedicated to the proposition that 
all men were basically good and to the principle that all 
men were capable of improvement and enlightenment to harbor 
any deep feelings of distaste for the less fortunate 
creatures around them. Nevertheless, some made statements 
which might have sprung from such feelings. Johann 
Leonhard Callisen, for instance, could say: "The working 
class will always be able to retain little freedom, for 
as soon as it received more, it would no longer want to 


103 And he wrote in the same vein in 


work properly." 
another place: "The common man deserves our respect, 

but is not therefore skilled in ruling. We make him 
unhappy when we make him entirely free, when we lift 

him out of the status mid-way between freedom and slavery 
in which he must exist in every well-established state, vl 
K6ppen eouta also write the following passage concerning 


the lower classes in France. The problem for a state, 


he says, is what institutions will insure the least 
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inequality and the least restriction upon freedom. But: 
"Despite all its high self-praise, France solves this 
problem in perhaps the very worst way. ‘The lowest of the 
people, of this great many-headed mass, of which the 
largest part, without education, without training, without 
knowledge, with no principles of honor to say nothing 
of morality, is only sensual passion--to give full power 
to such a wild, restless, changeable, sans-culotte throng 
without any modifications, full power not only to know 
and to elect the members who are most capable to the 
legislative as well as to the executive and to all the 
offices which are necessary for a great, cultured state, 
but also the power to raise themselves to these offices-- 
can this be called wisdom, and can this be the basis of 
a freedom and equality which would be worthy of a rational 
humanity?! 

We meet in the writings of theologians, further- 
more, such a defense of the rights of existing privileged 
classes as that made by Jung-Stilling, who speaks of the 
pain it would cause a feudal lord to have to give up his 
wine and coffee and the other comforts of life whose 
enjoyment had through habit and upbringing become a 
necessity, all in order that his serfs might enjoy their 
alleged human rights. 1% But only rarely if at all do 


we meet in theological circles a passionate plea for just 
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treatment of the poorer classes like one which was made 
by Fichte. We all feel sorry, Fichte said, for a suffering 
queen who must suddenly learn to do without much that she 
had had before; we find it natural, however, that some 
people do not have enough clothes or food, and we claim 
that they are used to it and know no better. But that 
is not true, the philosopher continues; one never accustoms 
himself to hunger and cold. It is therefore an axiom that | 
all men who work must be given enough food to renew their 
strength, clothes suitable for the climate, and healthy 
living quarters.1°? 

It is sad that there were no or very few theo- 
logians who so passionately and forcefully pleaded the 
cause of the poorer classes when their rights and the 
rights of the privileged classes came into conflict. 
That theologians failed to do so, however, should generally 
speaking not be attributed to a lack of concern for the 
poor. Many theologians knew their problems and looked 
for a solution of them. But it seemed clear to them that 
improvement would have to be granted from above and not 
grasped from below. And until it was granted from above, 
the situation of inequality was to be seen not only as 
a good one for society but as a veritable divine institution. 
This was a second main defense against the principle of 


equality. Men as different as Salzmann and K&Sppen were 
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agreed that inequality was a part ofthe God-intended and 
God-created order of things. 2% 

K6ppen probably developed this idea as fully 
as anyone. 1°? When he begins to talk about inequality, 
he first notes all the biblical passages which speak of 
the different functions to which men are ordained in 
the Christian congregation and of the different gifts 
which men are given there. These biblical passages 
show, he says, that there is inequality rather than 
equality in the congregation.+!° He then makes the 
interesting jump from Christian congregation to Christian 
state. “Because .. . although there are various individual 
exceptions and an even greater variety of conceptions, 
the Christian states on the whole generally honor Jesus 
Christ, to whatever degree, and profess his teaching; 
and because they let the principles of that teaching 
have some influence in the ordering and administration 
of affairs; therefore, due to this external similarity, 
the Christian states can and must be looked upon in the 
Same way as those first Christian congregations, and what 
the apostles say about them is also to be applied to 
Christian states as a whole. Those Christian congregations 
were conceived as the body of Christ; that is just what 


our Christian states are. Only there it was so to speak 


a smaller bodys here it is a larger one, consisting of 
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many and varied components, through which more extensive 
rial ad 


goals should be attained. This means two things for 


the Christian state. First, every person, just like every 

part of the body, is indispensable and must be held in 

honor. But second, just as there are offices in the 

congregation, so in the state; not everyone can be of 

the same rank, worth, distinction. “Even more urgent 

here is that each should consider himself a member of 

the other and of the whole and serve the other with the 

sift which he has received. Let no one think more highly 

of himself than he ought, according to the station and 

Class where he stands, and let no one strive for higher 

things. These are Christian principles which obviously 

lead to the greatest inequality of classes, offices 

and functions; nevertheless, Christians, although they 

be the most unequal members, should be united in one 

body through the bond of love and peace. wt? 
One could hardly go further than this in giving 

a theological stamp of approval to inequality within the 

social order. Inequality has become a theological necessity; 

only through inequality, indeed, can God's goal for creation-- 

"A graduated training and preparation of men for a bodily 

and especially spiritual welfare, partially for this life 


wild 


and especially for a future one --be attained. And 


what advice does Képpen have for the poor, the distressed, 
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the underprivileged of this world? They should be content 
with what they have and look forward to eternity, and their 
proper action here can be of benefit to them there. The 
members of the body of Christ--and we remember that the 
Christian state is also such a body--should, "if they 
happen to have more of the world's goods, not become too 
attached to them, but Seek all the more to become rich 
in sood works. And if they possess less, they should 
look toward God and eternity. All should be content 
with what there is, be satisfied with food and clothing, 
not strive for the high things of this world, but hold 
themselves down to what is lower. The reason for all this 
is that God has made rich and poor; this is a distinction 
which has its purpose in this world constitution and in 
its goal, which does not detract from true and eternal 
welfarc, but which rather, when behavior is in accord 
with it, can assure a considerable advantage for eternity 
on both sides, especially for the less fortunate of this 
world. 14 

Rarely was the case against equality made so 
powerfully in these years. Many other men either did 
not think of making or did not want to make it a theological 
evils; the German theologians were in general content to 
argue that equality was bad because it would euace a 


had social order. Ever the theolorians who argued that 
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way, however, would never have thought cf questioning that 
God had intended and created an order of things character- 
ized by inequality. The notcrious Carl Friedrich Bahrdt may 
have defended an equality similar to that which the French 
were attempting to realize.-° Most theologians sould not 
do so, and over against their overwhelming support for the 
old social order, the disunity which is evidert in the way 
they expressed that support pales into insignificance. 

It is not at all strange that the men of this 
particular day took this particular stance. If they had 
supported the principle of equality, they would have had 
to call for social and political change. This generation, 
however, saw little use in manipulating institutions. 
Instead, it believed that everything depended upon morality; 
or a put it another way, it argued that the most important 
factor in any human equation was the individual person's 
goodness or lack of it. A man‘s virtue or depravity 
determined the quality of his actions, and these actions 
then ultimately determined the quality of the social and 
political orders. All good or bad influences were exerted 
from the inside of man toward the outside, and the men 
of this period did not see how the reverse could ever be 
true, how changing institutions could ever affect this 
inner something within the individual. This characteristic 


of their way of looking at things was expressed most. 
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clearly when they began to discuss the principle of freedom. 
Few men even wasted their time talking about political 
institutions, about laws and their application, about 
the participation of the subjects in the soverninge process. 22 
Most of them felt that to begin talking about freedom here-- 
vithin the social-political structures--was tc begin at 
precisely the wreng place. 

Actually, they said, there are two different 
kinds of freedom. There is a noble freedom, remarked 


KS6ppen, which leads to happiness, and a dishonoreble 


‘ : : oer roe ‘ LF 
freedom which 1s wildness and leads to misery. ~' Or. 
as dung-Stilline put it: “Is there then no freedom at 


y 


all as long as we live in this imperfect world? 0 yest 
There is an imaginary freedom and a true freedom. ‘the 
imaginary kind is when, despite manifold restrictions, 

one still considers himself free; this is the situation 

in which republicans usually find themselves ... But 
now let us also examine true freedomt a freedom which 
everyone, even with all restrictions, can enjoy completely 
and consequently feel as hapny as is possible in this 
earthly lifes; when we correctly view the idea of freedom 


in its essence, it is really nothing other than an innete 


QO 
ay) 


desire to climb up from one stage to another through 
unhindered activity in order finally to reach the peak 


of human perfection. Actually, the desire for freedom 


a 
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is therefore the same as the desire for perfection. "118 
There is therefore, to put it in different words, political 
freedom, freedom in society, freedom granted from without; 
and there is Christian freedom which is religious, moral, 
an inner state of being independent of social and political 
Structures. 

ven differed in their estimates of the importance 

and worth of political freedom. Jung-Stilling, for instance, 
could dismiss that kind of freedom where men elect their 
rulers or help determine social policy as "eingebildet," 
imaginary, while Johann Leonhard Callisen, who was a 
preacher in Oldesloe and then later General Superintendent 
in Holstein, was one of those theologians who spoke of 
the great value of political liberty and of the happiness 
of a country where it existea.?t? There was wide-spread 
agreement, however, on one thing: whatever worth political 
liberty had depended ultimately upon the goodness of the 
Subjects to whom it was granted. Callisen is the man who 
emphasized this point more strongly than anyone else: 
"However incontestable is the value of civil liberty and 
however happy the land is which finds itself in legitimate 
possession of a freedom which is ordered through wise 
laws, this value is nevertheless not general: it is 


relative and depends on the character of the subjects. 


Freedom has some value or none at all depending on how 
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cleverly the man and the nation use it."*° And in another 
place he writes: "In the determination of the true 
worth of civil freedom, everything depends on how wise 
and good those are who possess freedom and power. "<1 

When we ask what it is which will guarantee this 
wisdom and goodness, the answer is given loudly and clearly: 
religion, Christian religion will do so, and it is the only 
thing which can do so. "The more that knowledge of, love 
for and confidence in Christianity spread, the more there 
will result a beneficial influence for the whole civil 
society. "1** In other words, the value of civil liberty 
depends directly upon the presence or absence of true 
Christian liberty; it is only the latter which makes the 
former a possibility. It is religion which impresses 
upon subjects how much God wants them to look at rulers 
as instituted by him; it is the Christian who understands 
that he must be a useful part of society and work for its 
good; it is religion which hallows a subject's oath of 
loyalty to his government. But it is also the Christian 
religion which reminds rulers of their responsibilities. 
"Our religion does not require a form of government, but 
it does demand justice and goodness of every form. It 
demands with great seriousness that the powerful of the 
earth view their privileges as gifts of grace. .. MThey 
Should bear in mind that they also have a Lord in heaven 


whom they can neither oppose nor flee and to whom they 
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will one day have to give a strict accounting. "14 Callisen 
issues the following challenge: "Let everyone take our 


Bible and catechism in his hand and decide whether 
rebellion and bloodbath, tyranny and civil war can easily 
arise as long as they are the textbook and lawbook of a 
land; let everyone decide whether, when true Christianity 
has become a matter of the understanding, certainly, but 
especially an affair of the heart and life, everything 
that can make a government beneficent is not there 
commanded and the opposite prevented. "12+ There is only 
one source of true freedom, and that source is Jesus 
Christ. "The great purpose of all his teaching, deeds, 
and suffering is the true liberation and redemption of 
men, their unification, their temporal and eternal happi- 
nesse- I am pleased to testify to that of which I am 
inmnerly convinced, that if man is ever to acquire as much 
freedom as is necessary for his activity and happiness, 

if ever human rights are to be properly honored and all 
oppression is to cease on earth and all unjust and damaging 
inequity is to come to an end, then it must occur through 
him, and not only through the observance of his teachings, 
but through the preparations which he has made and will 


make. "1? 


Religion, therefore, is what insures that men 


will be wise and good, and since wisdom and goodness are 
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prime necessities in a free society, men must be religious 
before they can enjoy freedom. What is freedom after 
all? It is nothing else, according to Ewald, than "the 
power to do what one wants, "226 But therein lies the 
problem. What makes it certain that we will want to do 
what we should do? There is only one possible answer: 
when Jesus makes us free, we then want to act like we 
ought Gane" 

The men of this period hoped and expected that 
the dedication of the peoples to true religion would lead 
to better government and therefore finally to a greater 
measure of political freedom for them. Even if it did 
not do so, however, they believed that men would not 
lose by taking this road to increased happiness, for they 
were certain that religion gives something to a man 
which the worst political system on earth cannot take 
away from him. “Religion raises us to a high; noble 
freedom which a man in chains can retain, a freedom which 
is independent of all our vicissitudes, and which all the 
powers of earth cannot take away from us, 228 No matter 
what his condition, a religious man feels free and in 
harmony with the worlid and himself: "But when you know 
Jesus rightly, the whole Jesus, with all power and wisdom 


and love, and what he was and is and will be for you, 


then following his teaching makes you freer than you can 
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become in any other way. It brings you into harmony with 
existing conditions and with yourself; you bear, endure, 
do without, renounce, and do everything because you want 
to, and you want everything because he wants it, because 
he has your trust and love t*9 

Furthermore, where a nation is not dedicated 
to true religion, not only can the indiwigudte in it not 
know this true inner freedom and harmony, but whatever 
political freedom and social unity which might exist will 
soon disappear. “Experience has taught often enough that 
when fear of God declines, even erroneous religiosity, the 
welfare nn nation is done for. Unrest, parties, and 
misery arise until finally the power is not abolished 
but only changed. "13° What good could it do, then,to further 
political freedom where there is no religion? Such a 
thing could only lead to disaster. "Freedom without 
religion, this heavenly benefactress who joyfully breaks 
all chains which chafe the spirit and the heart, is but 
a will-o'-the-wisp which leads into swamps and chasms; 
it is a sweet dream from which one wakens to tears, and a 
dreadful divinity who murders on the altars where it is 
worshipped and ardently embraces its children in order to 
burn them to ashes. "131 Men who are not yet morally free 


are Simply not capable of exercising political freedom. 


All they can do is follow their lusts and inclinations, 
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-and reason and religion will never guide their actions: 

"For a society of men which is not yet morally free, a 
nation which only follows its inclinations and appetites 
without subjecting them to reason and religion, which 

serves Sin and vice--such a nation, such a society cannot 
possibly recognize the laws of truth, of Wado: of blessed- 
ness, or even if it should recognize them, act in accordance 
with them. Such a society, such a nation is as little 
capable of true and essential freedom as children whose 
understanding has not developed enough and whose reason 

lies under the power of passions."! 

This is the final answer of German protestantism 
to the French attempts to build a new society upon the 
principles of freedom and equality. Rorieneas reformation, 
they say, is not what is necessary. Such reformation, to 
say nothing of revolution, could never produce worthwhile 
or lasting results unless religious reformation had 
preceded it. Of course we should seek to improve things, 
Said Salzgmann, that is our Christian duty, but revolution 
is not the way to go about the task. The permitted and 
Sure means to do so is only--“the improvement of men." 
*Friends of freedom: Here is the only sure way to true 


133 


freedom--be Christians:" When the German pastors and 
theologians looked at and diagnosed the situation in 


France, they decided that a lack of true religion had led te 
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immorality, and that the immorality, having expressed 
itself in frivolity in the people as a whole, in poor 
governing on the part of the rulers, and in a lack of 
patriotism on the part of the subjects, had led eventually 
to revolution. That is, furthermore, where irreligion 
would always lead; they believed that social unrest would 
always result from it. But revolution was not the right 
solution to the problem. Trying to create new political 
structures so that men could be free and equal was as 
silly as building a new house for a family whose filthiness 
had made the old one unlivable--without even cleaning the 
family up firsts It would make much more sense to clean 
up the family and then let it clean up the old house from 
the inside. If the job were done in this way a complete 
and lasting reformation could be accomplished, and the 
cost in human distress would still be much less than by 
the other method. The Germans were consistent. A lack 
of religion was the cause; religion must be the cure. 

One must work from the inside out and not from the outside 
in. As Callisen wrote: "Christianity builds through 
attitudes as well as through ideas, and thereby assures 

us that tte violent acts of ethers can do us little harm 
and that we are best advised to treat others considerately 
as we wish to be treated considerately by them. It creates 


freedom in a much more certain and noble way. The man who 
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is not yet peeved Oy religion hates every restriction 
and especially to have to take orders from others, and he 
thinks he is free when he opposes human order, although 
he is and remains dependent. Oh, it is a foolish undertaking 
to want to regulate the world around us so that nothing 
outside us stands in our waye Christianity begins this 
work from within, in that it destroys the main causes of 
all oppression and makes us gracious and clever in accommo- 
dating ourselves to the things outside of us, 34 Religion 
is the only road which leads toward the promised land of 


freedom. 


4, Evaluation: Revolution, Religion. and 


self-righteousness. 


In 1799, the journal husebia printed a speech 
written indefense of the Christian ministry, a speech 
which had been delivered six years earlier before a Church 
Synod. The following excerpt is well-suited to remind 
us of the things we have seen in this chapter: "Our 
courage must never fails Where the teaching profession 
does its work, where it is still honored and protected, 
it has nothing to fear. Even at a time when the streams 
of corruption threaten to tear everything away; when all 


the cords of love and all the bonds of faithfulness and 
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order which unite men in homes and states are to be cut; 
when a frivolous and also misguided nation with fire and 
sword forces itself as a model on all nations and almost 
wants to compel them to refuse all obedience to religion 


and to the prince (Tit. 3:1)3; when, however, protestant 


states have united that much more closely with their 
princes in order to protect fatherland and freedom, 
religion and law against all insult and desecration; 

then the time cannot be far distant, though it is yet 
unseen, when it will be understood how valuable Christianity 
and the Teacnine profession were to the nation, especially 
in the countries where it showed the right way to truth 
and freedom and followed it itself, not deviating to the 
right or to the left. There will always be men who have 
decided to remain Christian and patriotic until the end, 
from the lowliest in our cottages to the highest in the 
palaces. What more could they wish than that through 

our teaching we might revive and commend love for the 
fatherland and faithful subordination! How deserving we 
will make ourselves in their judgment when we teach the 
religion which is so good for kings and all human order: 
Blessed is the country where it is so rightly taught and 
where there is really still so much religiosity. There 
one sees no unrest, no sudden overthrow of the country's 


constitution, which in any case, always for a long time, 
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has to make the nation unhappy. "9, Here we see the fear 
about the religious and moral situation which characterized 
this periods; here we see the belief that the minister must 
be a teacher and the firm conviction that one of the things 
to be taught is subordination to the ruler; and here we 
see the certainty with which most men could recommend 
religion as the proper and only sure road to health for 
their age. This was the way the German protestant churchmen 
tended to look at things in the last decade of the 18th 
century. Their religion was the guardian and promoter 
of morality, and their morality included humble and 
obedient Submission to one's superiors, quiet performance 
of one’s daily duties, and steadfast efforts toward religious 
self-improvement and love of the fellow man. We must now 
dedicate the next few pages to an Syalaaien of this point 
of view. 

Let us bezin by noting the difficulty of the 

task faced by the German theolortans. The French Revolution | 
wes something new in histcry; there had been revolutions 
before, but this one was unique in its goals, principles 

and dimensions. Our theologians had to speak to it therefore 
without the comforting guidance to be gained from an exam- 
ination of precedents, and for the most part they had to 

take a stand before the history books could possibly be 


written. And the lack of precedents or dependable information 
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or both makes the ethical task more difficult, to say 
the least. 

When these men claimed that a religious problem 
was the ultimate cause of the Revolution, they were at 
least partially correct. There had been much criticism 
of religion and of the Church in pre-revolutionary France, 
and since the Church was one of the foundations of the 
ancien régime, to shake the authority of the Church was 
also to undermine the whole social structure. One would 
furthermore not want to deny that the Revolution produced 
a certain amount of unhealthy passion and brought forth 
actions by individual men which high standards of morality 
and justice would not approve. 

And yet one wonders if an interpretation of the 
Revolution couched strictly in religious and moral 
categories can do justice to the event's complexity. Not 
in order to Sane in judgment upon a generation of 
Christians who wrestled honestly with a difficult problem, 
but rather to geen clarity upon some issues which present- 
day theologians still must face, the author believes that 
the following questions Should be asked of the German | 
protestants* religious interpretation of the Revolution. 

Is it fair, first of all, to put so much emphesis 
upon the irreligion and immorality of the French? Some 


purely historical observations lead us to answer in the 
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negative. The "persecution" of the Church in France was 
a short-lived affair. The leaders of the Kevolution 
quickly saw that their nation was not nearly so irreligious 
as the earlier criticism of the Church had seemed to indicate, 
and they understood that any attempts to disregard this 
fact could have grave political conseauences. Robespierre 
himself showed his cognizance of the situation by attempting 
to institute a cult of the Supreme Being, and Napoleon 
hastened at the beginning of his reign to make peace with 
the Roman Catholic Church by means of a concordat. The 
French were not really an irreligious people. It is 
doubtful, furthermore, whether the moral judgments often 
passed upon the people as a whole can stand up to the 
light of history. Some people in France, especially the 
privileged classes, may have been tainted with Leichtsinn 
and Luxus, frivolity and extravagance, but is it legitimate 
to attritute those defects to the whole nation? Was the 
one-fifth or more of the population which was indigent 
really guilty of "high living"? Was it luxury or hunger 
which motivated the bands of beggars and thieves who wandered 
over the country in the years before the Revolution? Was 
it irreligion and frivolity or religious dedication which 
caused a gocd portion of the population to turn against 
the Revolution when it seemed seriously to threaten some 


of the cardinal tenets of the Romen Catholic faith? There 
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were evidently at least a few theologians in Germany 

who were asking such questions toward the end of the 
1790's. In 1798 one theological journal went so far as 

to reprint an article which had been published in a new 
German-language newspaper in Paris, an article which 
contained the following sentences: “Among the charges 
made by hostile foreigners against the French nation, 

mone ig so unfounded as that of irrelision. On the contrary, 
devotion was perhaps never rreater than it is now . ..e .- 
The cry about immorality has become a stick horse on which 
the dissatisfied person undertakes his daily ride through 
France, distinguishing himself by the fact that hatred of 


4136 It is interesting that the 


men sits behind him. 
editors of the journal saw fit to reprint this article 
and that they included in the same volume a positive 
article on the French sect of the Theophilanthropen.??? 
That seems to indicate their awareness of the problematical 
nature of accusing the French of irreligion. Those editors, 
however, were not typical of German theologians. 

A second question follows directly out of the 
First. If it 1s impossible to blame the whole Revolution 
on France's irreligion and immorality, was it not unfortunate 
that the German observers failed to mention more often the 


other causes involved? It is true that the accusation of 


immorality can be formulated so as to cover a goodly 
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number of both private and public sins. The social and 
political ills which beset the ancien régime could be 

traced and were in fact traced by some back to individual 
immorality; France’s money problem, for instance, was 
Sometimes (not altogether unjustly) attributed to the 

Luxus, the luxurious living of the court. But in the 

last analysis it is not so convincing to claim that the 
various difficulties which beset France before the Revolution 
stood in a Simple one to one relationship with immorality 
and irreligion. Was irreligion the cause of the diversity 
of weights and measures and of administrative districts 

in the realm, the diversity which had hampered commerce 

and made governmental reforms almost impossible? Was 
irreligion the reason why clergy and nobility refused to 
allow themselves to be taxed? Was irreligion the cause 

of the expensive French participation in the American War of 
Independence or of the agricultural disasters of 1768 and 
1789? We must take care to avoid claiming that the German 
theologians of the 1790's should have known everything which 
we now know about the Revolution's causes, for some of the 
insights we now have were attained only after many decades 
of patient historical research. But many of the social, 
economic and political problems which led to the Revolution 
were evident already at its beginning to men who had the 


eyes to see them. 138 
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And this leads us then to one more basic question: 
if irreligion was not the only cause of the Revolution, 
perhaps not even the most important cause, was it justified 
when men attributed to religion such an absolute power to 
prevent revolutions? Is religion always such a good 
influence? Was the distress caused by the French irreligion 
sreater than that caused by the crusades, or was the 
suffering in Burope caused by the Revolution greater than 
that caused by the 30 Years' War, when religious differences 
helped bring about the struggles which cost Germany 
35-40% of her population??? After many centuries of 
European Christianity, there were in 1795 still a goodly 
number of Europe's inhabitants who did not yet enjoy the 
blessings of freedom and equality. It seems questionable 
that after all those centuries the German pastors continued 
to assure people that religion was the only way those 
blessings could be attained. Loffler once wrote the 
following concerning the action and influence of the 
Christian man and of Christianity: “And even if, for 
whatever reason, public discontent and division should 
arise, Christianity will exert an exceedingly beneficial 
influence. In such divisions, the Christian will certainly 
be least likely to leave the path of order and law or to 


join one of the warring parties. Rather he will everywhere 


call to mind moderation, justice, and love, and the more 
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his voice is heard, the sooner those with irritated sensi- 
tivities will be calmed and will return to their duties."?'° 
Such statements are not without beauty as expressions of 
Christian hope. We only wish that the men who made them 
had given some evidence of being aware that history does 
not always conform to the hope which we have for it tl 

When we ask, however, why we do not meet with 
Such an awareness in the writings of these men, there 
seems to be only one possible answer: they believed that 
the world operated according to moral laws under which 
men who performed good actions were sooner or later rewarded 
and men who did evil were sooner or later punished. The 
rewards and punishments might not be forthcoming until 
death--they were surely to be expected then--but in most 
cases they were already in evidence within one's earthly 
life. This means that in the view of things which was 
common in the 1790's, history did conform to hope. Every 
man was thought to be intended for moral perfection, and 
every man was thought to be capable of attaining it. The 
nearer aman approached this perfection; the happier, 
the more satisfied he would bes; the nearer a whole society 
approached the goal, the more peaceful it would be and the 
more freedom the men in it would enjoy. When; however, a 


society was made up of men who had no interest in attaining 


moral perfection, then that society would inevitably be 
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wracked by unreste Religion was the only way in which the 
goal of goodness could be reached, for it alone taught men 
how they had to act in order to be perfect. “The spirit of 
Christianity,” wrote Léffler, “stated as briefly as possible, 
is the disposition, based on the conviction of the most 
important truths of this religion, to act everywhere in 


142 Or as Steinbeck put it, 


accordance with its dictates." 
"I want to tell him what I understand by religion. In my 


eyes it is the fervent striving of a man to become as perfect 


as God, and thereby to make ourselves loved by him. "+3 

There were differences between more conservative and more 

Enlightenment-oriented theologians when it came to the relative 

weight which they attributed to a divine initiative and to 

human action within the religious experience of the individual. 

But although the stages of that experience were conceived 

differently, the end result was not; even Jung-Stilling 

viewed religion as a striving toward moral perfection: 

"Dear fellow Germans! high and low, noble and lowly! 

there is truly only one gentle, peaceful, and beneficial 

way in which abuses, as much as it is possible in this 

imperfect world, can be abolished. This is most certainly 

a general striving toward moral perfection, encennopning 

of oneself and a shunning of luxury--in a word, the general 

and practical cultivation of pure and true Christian 

religion, "1+ 
There may be grounds for discussing whether 


or not these German protestant churchmen preached a 
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religion which was an “opiate," one which led Christians 
to tolerate any possible injustice on earth for the sake 
of the heavenly bliss to come. We have certainly not 
understood them, however, unless we see that their intention 
was precisely to make men and Society in this life better 
and happier. They were concerned about this life; they 
believed with all their heart that it could be made better 
and taught with all their strength how it could be made 
better. It is not as if they thought that the present were 
merely an unimportant prelude to the future; they believed 
that the here and now was very important and that religion 
was the most vital force in the here and now. Their 
understanding of religion, furthermore, included a very 
high estimate of man's responsibility to shape history. 
They believed that men, not impersonal forces of whatever 
kind, ultimately make history, and they thought that 
each man must bear the full responsibility for his action 
no matter what forces eae operating on him when he takes 
it, no matter what the conditions are under which he 
takes it. An awareness of those forces and conditions 
might therefcre be interesting, but it is not finally of 
too sreat en importance; impersonal forces, historical 
conditions can never be blamed for a man's morel errors. 

There are some appealing and praiseworthy aspects 


of this view of religion. Unfortunately, however, it also 
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had some serious weaknesses. It was well and good, for 
instance, when Jung-Stilling wrote the following: "Not 
the rebellious revolutionary spirit, but the spirit of 
the love of God and men, which bears everything and teaches 
through example and gentle conviction, is the only true 
means of ennobling both ourselves and our rulers and 
national constitutions. 15 But the intense concentration 
by Jung-Stilling and others upon the morality of the 
individual made it most difficult for them to deal with 
issues which could not be easily reduced to those terms. 
The spirit of the love of God and man is certainly to be 
recommended, but it is not immediately apparent how the 
presence of that spirit would have solved the seemingly 
insurmountable administrative problems which the ancien 
régime in France faced. A spirit of love might have meant 
that hungry Frenchmen after the crop failures of the late 
1780's would not have murdered each other in fights over 
what little food there was available, and it might have 
meant that those who had food would have shared with those 
who had none. But it is not so clear how the spirit of 
love would have dealt with the political problems which 
France faced so that future crop failures would not result 
in starvation for many of her people. The Revolution was 
a product of many social, economic and political problems 
which an ethic of personal morality was simply unable to 


comprehend. 
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Evidence of the German prctestants* failure to 
understand the broader social background and causes of the 
Revolution and of political unrest in general may be fcund 
in their evaluation of the French Church's responsibility 
for the outbreak of the Revolution. They believed that 
the Church was guilty; its failures had been a big part 
of the religious problem which they acknowledged to have 
caused the Revolution. But what came to mind when men 
wished to speak of the failures of Christianity in France? 
One preacher put it in the following ways and his analysis 
is a typical one: “There Christianity had become a religion 
which consisted in part of mere doctrinal statements, 
some of them very preposterous, in part of mere practices, 
some of them very absurd, and which had added to Christ *s 
moral teaching things that violate reason. In addition, 
it did not insist on pure virtuousness, but actually only 
on precise observance of arbitrary precepts and practice 
of certain individual so-called good works. It had priests 
as servants, who, hated by the people in many respects. 
because of their hierarchical attitudes, were a yoke; they 
even arrogated to themselves a domination over the conscience 
and the right to forgive sins in God‘s stead, which was a 
true offense to all reasonable men and a great detriment 


146é 


to virtue for many." The Roman Catholic Church in 


France had bred superstition and had been a religion 
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seuss to ceremonies; it had encouraged immorality by 
pretending to forgive Sins: such were the German protestants’ 
complaints. The substance of these charges need not be 
debated at the moment. Even if there is truth in then, 
it falls far short of being the whole truth about the 
Church in pre-revolutionary France. Was it only for thes 
“religious" reasons that the clergy was hated? Why did 
the religious situation become so much worse in the 
early years of the Revolution? The fuilt of the French 
Church actually was much greater than the German protestants 
believed, but having eyes only for religious and moral 
errors, they could not see ite The French Church had been 
inextricatly connected with the ancien régime. It had 
received the tithe and had profited from the feudal system. 
It had been immensely wealthy while a goodly portion of 
the population was indigent. And it had enjoyed many 
privileges and had defended them tenaciously, refusing to 
make sacrifices in order that the reforms so necessary 
for France might be carried out. Wost German pastors 
did not comprehend this corporate guilt of the Church, 
and they could therefore not appreciate the true meaning 
of the dechristianization which accompanied the Revolution. 
All they could see in the latter was irreligion and immor- 
ality on the part of those who storned the churches and 


applauded the introduction of the secular revolutionary 
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calendar, and they only rarely perceived that the attitude 
of the Church both before and during the Revolution had 
made such measures practically inevitable. The German 
theolorians, believing that religion's purpose was to 
lead individuals to the moral perfection which they were 
destined to attain, had sharp eyes for any immorality 
which was evident in the actions of individual men. They 
could not see so clearly that morality is also corporate, 
that the actions and policies of larger or smaller social 
groups may be gust as immcral as and much more dangerous 
‘than the evil actions of individuals, and that improving 
the morality of the social group is not simply to be equated 
with improving the morality of each member of it. 

The men who worked with the idea of religion 
described above, however, were subject to still another 
temptation besides that of overlooking the causes of the 
Revolution which lay in the structure of French society. 
If, as they firmly believed, irreligion leads eventually 
to revolution while a religious nation experiences no 
difficulties; if, in other words, goodness is rewarded 
and evil is punished--then one should be able to reason 
backwards from observed conditions. And just as the 
experience of revolution in France caused German observers 
to speak of the immorality which must have caused it, so 


the relative peace and order in Germany caused the same 
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men to speak of the healthy state of their religion and of 
their own virtue. We must, as a matter of fact, acknowledge 
that there were definite tendencies eonnia self-righteousness 
among the German protestants. The Revolution did not 
encourage the Germans to change the bad opinion of the 
French which some already had, and it only strengthened 
their belief that they themselves were serious and honest 
in comparison with the frivolous French. This comes to 
expression, although in a backhanded way, in the following 
Quotation: “But are not other nations, are not even we 
Germans, who are so much cooler, more ee and more 
upright, more fitted to be republicans and to build a new 
republican state? How much less fitted then were the 
fickle, frivolous French, entirely submerged in luxury and 
moral sorruptionse 7 And on New Year's Day, 1791, one 
preacher comforted his flock in this way: “In some 
niseee there occurred turmoil and rebellions, about which 
every well-intentioned person had to be profoundly distressed 
and pity the deluded, misguided people who cculd act so 
criminally and make themselves so miserable and unhappy. 

But among us there reigned not only harmony and love; 

we maintained not only our honor as loyal subjects and 

good citizens and Christians, but furthermore such turmoil 
was suppressed at its beginning and thus our German 

148 


fatherland was freed from a dangerous evil." The 
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events in France were only rarely seen as a judgment also 

upon Germany, and the German Christians only rarely 

proclaimed their solidarity with French Christians. The 

guilt of the latter for the outbreak of the Revolution 
therefore led the German Christians most often not to 
repentance but toward pride and relief. The Pevolution 

tauvwht them that they were walking alongs the correct path 

and that they should under no circumstances leave it. 
Troschel, after listing the religious and moral errors of 

the ancien résime, spoke these words to his congregation: 
"Tnank God, protestant Christians, that no dominating 
Superstition may yet raise its head and oppress or deceive 
your consciences. Thank God that you know him better, 

more purely, and that your understanding is not misled 

through superstition into unfaith. 0O fellow Christian 
brothers: guard yourselves against every sort of fanaticism 
and pray for your weaker brothers that God will protect 

them from tempters, so that you will not in this way 

besin to deny God and losé all true peace and blessedn se, nit? 
Although there were some exceptions, the German Christians 
penerally speaking did not see the Revolution as a call 
for them to change their ways. ‘The sin was always somewhere 


15 
elee: 17? 


the Enlightenment theologians placed it all in 
France, perhaps especially upon the Catholic priesthood 


there which had encouraged superstition and immorality; 
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the orthodox or more evangelical Christians, on the other 
hand, saw guilt also in Germany--but they placed it upon 
the Enlighteners. Each group considered itself to be the 
custodian of authentic Christianity and believed that the 
Chvicttaniey it represented was doing the best job of 
leading men toward moral perfection. ‘There could not be 
ae large amount of Sin within the Church; whenever a group 
calling itself the Church showed itself to be grossly 
immoral, it proved that its version of Christianity was 
impure and inferior. Whatever their theological persuasion, 
the German Christians interpreted the French Revolution as 
a justification of it. The believers in a reasonable 
Christianity were certain that the Revolution would 
not have occurred if the French clergy had been less 
Superetitious, less concerned with ceremonies, and more 
interested in pure morality. The believers in a supernatural, 
biblical Christianity were sure that the Enlightenment's 
emphasis upon human reason, instead of on dogmas, humility 
and obedience, was the source of the whole catastrophe. 
There are reasons for wondering whether the pride 
which the Germans expressed in their religious and moral 
Situation was justified. According to them, religion is 
the guarantee of order and strength within a State, and 
yet the decade besinnins in 1799 saw the German Empire 


break to pieces under Napoleon's pressure. There is 
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evidence, furthermore, that the German Church without 
realizing it had in its efforts to be ‘useful™ made such 
accommodations to the world that a difference between the 
world and the Church could hardly be seen. What iHartin 
Leube writes concerning the Tibinger Stift during the 
years of the Revolution would probably be applicable 
to the Church as a whole: "In this seminary the Christian 
ethos had its mission field, not its comfortable home"! 
Even the morality of the period, that morality of which 
the Germans were so proud, has been called into question: 

"In spite of all the books on morality and all the efforts 
toward men's moral improvement, morality is declining, 

not only among the higher classes who frivolously idle 
away their time and who, while well trained esthetically, 
are morally degraded, but also among the middle class, 

as may be seen from the rise in illegitimate births. 
Compared with the beginning of the century, the number 

now rises from over twice as many to over five-times as 
many. The way in which German girls yielded themselves 

to the French soldiers who were stationed in Germany from 
1806-13 is shameful... . With all the talk of general 
oe of humanity, the Prussian nobility struggled with all 
its might against Stein's reforms at the beginning of the 
19th century, reforms which sought to grant some relief to 
the harshly oppressed peasantry and to give them more personal 


freedom. "1 
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The theologian cannot help but raise some questions, 
furthermore, about the religion which the Germans prescribed 
for an age Sick with revolution. It must be admitted that 
it was a very human religion which they recommended. It 
taught men how to attain perfection, believing that they 
had within themselves both the power and the will to do 
what was necessarye It was assumed that when the teacher 
of religion had taught men to be content ween their condition, 
men would be content, and that when he had taught men to 
perform their duties conscientiously, they would do soe It 
is true that some pastors of this period believed that 
Simply teaching men was not enough; these ministers thought 
that a new birth was necessary. Even these men also 
assumed, nevertheless, that if a man had been born anew, 
he would do that which was right and thereby attain perfection. 
But do men become morally perfect through religion? Will 
one who has been taught what is good always want to do it? 
Can the one who has been taught what is good do it, if no 
streneth from outside is added to his weakness? And finally: 
is the Church a community of the qartususe 

Reinhard Krause has evaluated the preaching of 
the Enlightenment as follows: "In my opinion, the primary 
cause of the problematical development of Enlightenment 
preaching lies in its increasing moralizing, which covered 


up the true sound of the good news and allowed it to be 
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forgotten more and more." The sum of all religion was 
to do good, and men justified themselves before God by 
their actions. God himself did not need to act; men were 
instead “self-righteous.” We miss here the radical word 
of judgment that the Bible pronounces upon all man's works 
and perhaps especially upon the works of the religious 
man. And at the same time we miss the word of forgiveness 
which assures man that his final destiny has already been 
decided and does not depend upon what he can achieve for 
himself. 

The men of the 18th century thought that religion 
alone could lead to true freedom, and yet the religion 
they tended to preach was in reality not liberating but 
binding. It need not have been that way. A radical 
word of forgiveness and judgment would truly have been a 
liberating word. ‘that kind of word frees a man to see the 
truth about himself. He sees, for instance, that whether 
he is religious or irreligious he still may take advantage 
of the less fortunate man if he has a chance to do so. And 
that kind of word frees a man also to look critically at 
his society. He sees that his destiny rests in God's just 
and yet loving hands, not in his own, and he can therefore 
look critically at the accepted public morality of a period 
and ask whether it expresses love and justice for all et 


or privilege for a few and injustice for many. This 
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radical word of forgiveness and judgment might even free 
a man to lay a hand upon his received social, political 
and economic institutions, to change them in a way that 
insures that basic human justice will never be dependent 
upon the good will of either the religious or the irreligious 
mane That word, in short, could even be a revolutionary 
word. 

It is not, therefore, that the German churchmen 
were necessarily wrong when they saw religion as the only 
hope for their age. A religion which would have pro- 
nounced the greatest judgment precisely upon its own 
followers, which would have opened their eyes to man's 
true nature, which would have placed their destiny in God's 
hands and thus mediated freedom--that religion might have 
been a real hope for a eovoremonany period. But the 
religion which saw God's judgment mainly upon the French, 
which tended to delude men about man's true nature, which 
believed that salvation was the attainment of perfection, 
and which equated the state of perfection with legalistic 
behavior--that religion was definitely not equal to the 


challenge of the time. 
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CHAFY ER IIT 


Léffler, 1752-1816, a theological rationalist, was 


General Superintendent and Cherkonsistorialrat in Govha. 


Fredigten mit RUcksicht suf die Begebenheiten und den 
Geist des gegenwdrtigen Zeitalters, Gotha, 1795, pe. V: 
"Mich dUnkt, es Sind vorztglich zwey Hauptklagen, welche 
Uber unser Zeitalter gefUhrt werden, einmahl: Verfall 

der Religion; und gweytens: lHangel der Unterwtirfigkeit 
und des Gehorsame, Unzufriedenheit mit den blirgerlichen 
Verfassungen und Geneigtheit zu Emporungen. Und diese 

letztere Stimmung der Gemtither wird zum Theil als Folge 


des Verfalls der Religion angesehen." 


Idem: "ogen diese Klagen gegrundet oder ungegrundet 
seyn; in beyden Fallen macht es sowohl der Gegenstand 
der einen, als die Art, wie die andere begrtindet wird, 
dem Frediger zur Pflicht, dass er sie nicht ganz mit 


stillschwcigen Ubergehe." 


Josias Friedrich Christian LUffler, “Cb und wie der 
Prediger auf wichtige Begebenheiten und herrschende 
Meynungen der Zeit RUcksicht nehmen mUsse7," Journal 


tir Prediger, vol. 29, 1795, pe 407: “Welche Fflicht 


kann . . « dem Frediger heiliger seyn, als dass er die 
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richtigen und veret&ndlichen Resriffe der Kelligion zu 
entwicke 
sacha &inrichtungen durch Hinwesrdumune alles 
dessen, was den Verstand emptrt, zu veriincern, una die 
guns des Glaubens und der Sittenlehre, durch 
die Darlesuns der Vernunftmiissickeit des erstern und 


der Unentbehrlichkeit der letzgtern, zu teférdern suche?" 


August Christian Ludewis Wille, Christliche Relig ionsvortraéze 
<r : oo ‘cicamssapiniasiss mcePianpaorwia ooeeis: eee iN ee en eran A Se SL BAA mt mates eI 


u Belehrung bei den jezt beunrunigenden Zcitumstanden, 


me ee S menaasmmaneaned ere te een Hee re et te Oe ere bed Rime orien 


se arp ne 


+" | on 4 ‘ . M vey ey | 15 Laggr ess es i ra o~_ (dead ria yey or O43 ™ “~ 5 1 *, ° 
nebst inrer jedesmahligen Veranlassunsg | BUS eer LE: 2 ae geschicntes 
eee een eanney evh vere nape evene: cme qopbarenmene-SRfanS ONDA ttahtetrmmeteranie asp 9 Pana name are non Ae gem RO EN a Se abvg ts (ce\caweebcuaemacaeess 


mit RUksicht auf Frediger, die Ghniiche Vortrage halten 
wollen, Leipzis, 1794, uo. VIII, IX: “Der Hauctzweck 

des von seiner Fflicht wohl unterrichteten Religionslehrers 
ist lmmer von jeher Volksunterricht und Volksleitung 
seewesen, und muss dies noch seyn, wenn unser Stand seine 
Bestimmung nicht verfehlen, sich nUzlich 

und heilsam fur die Welt erhalten und nicht mit Recht 


Uberflussig genannt werden soll. fr muss darin mit der 


cuten Zivilobrigke seines Crts immer cleichen Schritt 
zu halten suchen. Dazu gehort aber Wachsamkeit auf die 
gangbaren Volksideen, auf die unrichtigen, wie auf die 
richtigsen; auf die schddlichen, wie auf die heilsamen. 
Erstere muss der Religionslehrer zu bearbeiten, zu 


chtigen und auf ein Besseres hin zu SRI strebene 


= 


ber 


Er muss eben daher die unreinen Quellen derselben au 


™~ 
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entdekken und anst&ndig bekannt zu machen bemUht seyn; 
es méren seyn welche es sind." For this whole theme, 
the book by Reinhard Krause, Die Fredigt der spHten 
deutscher Aufklirunge (1770-1805), Stuttgart (1965), is 


LiMpOrtants 


The desire to be “useful”, although certainly an honest 
expression of love and concern, often led ministers to 
preach and write on most non-theological subjects. It 
was not uncommon that ministers published such books as 


the one by Johann Ludwig Ewald with the imposing title: 


Burger und Landleute welches 


Hand- und Hausbuch ft 


ee ec ne, ee ee 


lehret wie sie Alles um sich her kennen lernen, sich 


RE RR nN EER RN NERS «SNES ncag NOLAND, 


gesund erhalten, sich in Krankheit helfen, wie sie ihr 


See empeamnmnamanad 


Land auf die vorteilhafteste Art bauen, ihre G&rten 


Deshe tileiy sich gutes Cbhst ziehen, Bienen mit Nuzen 


—rrecomenene greener ee EEEORnnune CUR = gee 


haiten, und wie Hausfrauen ihre Wirthschaft ordentlich 


ee deeeatl ee ee 2 eer neem rena enna Le eae’ 


aus vielen Schriften und Aufsdzen geschikter Landwirte 


& 


zZzuSsammengetragen und herausgegeben von J. L. Ewald, 


Lemgo and Duisburg ain Rhein, 1793. 


For instance, the introduction to Léffler’s Predigten 


mit Rlicksicht, his essay "Cb und wie" and the introduction 


to Wille's Christliche Religionsvortrage (see the above 


notes); and also such articles as the following: "Brief 
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an F. in Mh. Ueber das, was ein Frediger in diesen 
Zeiten zu thun hat," Christliche honat-Schrift fur 
Ungelehrte, Heft 1, 1794, pp. 69-753 “wie hat sich 
der Prediger bei blrgerlichen Revolutionen zu verhalten?," 
/a book review/ Journal ftir Prediger, vol. 27, 1793, 
pp. 216-219; "Anti-Revolutions-Predigten," Die neuesten 
Religionsbegebenheiten, vol. 20, 1797, pp. 127-136; von 
Eggers, "“Sollen Prediger Uber Freyheit und Gleichheit 
von der Kanzel reden?," Journal ftir Frediger, vol. 31, 
1796, pp. 273-284; Johann Carl Fischon, "Wie kénnen und 
sollen Prediger der Ubertriebenen Freyheitsliebe und der 
schadlichen Unzufriedenheit mit der gesetzmassigen 
Landesverfassung entgegen wirken?," Journal ftir Frediger, 
vol. 26, 1792 (1793), pepe 270-289; "Fredigten Uber 
Revolutionen," Die neuesten Religionsbegebenheiten, vol. 
16, 1793, pp. 205-245; "Ueber die Bentitzung der Zeituinstinde 
bey Offentlichen Religionsvortragen,"” Nachtrag zum 


Almanach ftir Frediger, 1791, pp. 14-37. 


"Ob und wie,” p. 404: "hatte eine dringendere Aufforderung, 


gur Erhaltung der sffentlichen Ordnung und Ruhe beyzutragen, 
als der christliche Frediger, der die obrigkeitliche 

Gewalt von Gott abzuleiten angewiesen ist, und der den 
Zweck seines Berufs: Gerechtigkeit und Liebe durch 

HUlfe der christlichen Religion zu beftrdern, nur bey 


einem ruhigen und von aller Erbitterung entfernten 


Zustande der Gemlither erreichen kann?" 


li. 


LZ. 
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“Ueber Benutzung der Folitik auf Kanzeln," Predigten an 


agen und bei besondern Veranlassungen gehalten, 


be XIII: “Wie mich dtnkt, wird der Lehrer 
der Religion hierin nicht eher den wahren und richtigen 
Weg nlitzlich zu werden, treffen, als bis er sich genaue 
und richtige Vorstellungen von dem 4Zwecke, welchen er 
durch dergleichen Vortrige erreichen will, gemacht hat. 
Dieser ist nun aber, wenn ich mich nicht irre, kein 
anderer, als Liebe und anhinelichkeit flr die alte, 
Gurch die Erfahrung als gut erprobte, Verfassung des 


Vaterlandes zu bef6rdern, und vor einer missverstandenen, 


auf uns angewandten Freiheit und Gleichheit zu warnen. 


In diese engere Gradnzen sollten, meines Dafltirhaltens nach, 
alle unsere Belehrungen und Warnungen Uber jetzt herrschende 
politische HKaximen zurtickgeflihrt werden.” This essay, 

ppe IX-KXX, contained some of the same material which 

had been printed earlier in Fischon's article in the 

Journal flr Frediger already mentioned in one of the 


notes above. 


Vol. 16, 1793, pp. 205-245. 


affinities to Masonry founded in 1776 by Frofessor 
Adam Weishaurt. Its discipline was along Jesuit lines 


and its aim was to further the ideals of the Enlightenment. 
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The practices of the order were not always beyond 
criticism. As a kind of religion of reason it earned 
the hate of many men and its members were regarded by 
Some aS having conspired to bring about the Revolution. 


. 


Cf. PF. Tschackert, “Illuminaten," KE~, vol. 9, pp. 61-68. 
"Fredigten tiber Revolutionen,” p. 207. 


Ibid., pe 208: “Man muss aber diese Materie nicht zu 
oft vorbringen, noch die Gelegenheiten dazu, wie man 
zu reden pflegt, von dem Zaun abbrechen. Es macht 

die Leute unwillig, wenn sie Einerley oft hoéren mlUssen, 


erregt am Ende Verdacht, und verleitet zum Grtibeln." 
Tbids) pyr 208, 209. 
Ibid. 9 pPpe 216=222. 


Tbid., p. 223: "Dies ist die wahre Gestalt der Sachen, 
woraus ein jeder Kluge Leient den Schluss ziehen kann, 
dass eS um dieses so gar kleinen Yorrechts willen, mit 
wahlen zu dUrfen, sichs wahrhaftig nicht verlohnt, 

eine bisherise Verfassung, welche wenn sie gleich 

nicht die vortreflichste, doch leidlich war, umzustUrzen, 
und alle die uns¥glichen Uebel, welche so ein Schritt 


nach sich ziehen kan, Uber ein bisher ruhiges Volk zu 


verbreiten." 


2d. 


Loe 
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a 


Ibid., cp. 238, 239: "dass endlich dieses ganze irrdische 
Leben mit mancherley Béosem vermischt sey; dass aber auch 
die widrigen 4ufalle, welche dasselbte so oft verbittern, 
unter der Keglerune eines weisen und guten Gottes 
sttncen, welche nicht wolle, dass uns alles in der Welt 
nach unsern, oft eiteln oft unnBelichen Wtinschen ergehen 
sollte; dass dieses ganze Leben nur ein Stand der Frtlfuneg 
sey, wodurch wir zum Genuss eines bessern geschickt 
eemacht werden sollten; dass dasselbe von nes Dauer 
Sev, und das bessere Leben, worinn von allen diesen 
Verdriesslichkeiten nichts statt haben werde, riicht 
ausbleiben kénne, wenn man sich dazu fahig semacht habe; 
und dass um mit dem Apostel zu reden, alle Dinge denen, 


die Gott lieben, zum Besten dienen mtisten.* 
wusebia, vol. 1, 1796, py. 1-141. 


Ibide, be 3: “Aur Aufrechterhaltung der Religion und 
MoralitSt, und zur Bek&mpfung der moralischen one: 
politischen Uebel, welche sich ausyvebreitet haben, und 
immer noch greifen, ist es h&8chst néthig, die Anzahl 
suter Volkslehrer und ihren Einfluss mB@glichst zu 


vermehren." 
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Cf., for instance, the important work by Johann Joachim 


LS 
e 


ppalding, Ueber die Nutzbarkeit des Fredigtamts und 

deren Beférderung, 1772, with a third edition in 1791. 

Cn Spalding*s thought, see Hirsch, Geschichte der neuern 
evangelischen Theologie, vol. 4, pp. 15 ff. The connection 
of ministerial office and public morality in the thought 

of Spalding (and of the Enlightenment as a whole) is 


described by Hirsch especially on p. 21. 


24. “Ueber die Nothwendigkeit," p. 16: “Die Religion ist 
ein fuittel, die moralische Wohlfahrt des hkienschen zu 
bef6rdern, oder ihn zur moralischen Gltickseligkeit zu 


fuhren." 


25. Idem: “in der blirgerlichen Welt, in der er lebt, und 
richten sich nach den religidésen oder moralischen 
Frincipien, nach denen er-sich gewéhnt hat, zu handeln, 
oder die ihm durch Unterricht oder Leitung eigen 
seworden Sind. Je nachdem diese gut oder bose, 
names hate oder volistandig, richtig oder unrichtig 
Sind, wird ein guter und tauglicher Unterthan, Burger, 
Lehrer, Cbrigkeit oder Regent etc. seyn.e Dies ist der 
Zusammenhang der Religion mit dem blrgerlichen Leben. 


Sie ist also auch Littel zur bUrgerlichen Wohlfahrt." 


26. Ibid., pp. 139, AO: “Alles mlisste triuigen, wenn nicht 


die Verbesserung des geistlichen Standes, und mithin 
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des Religionswesens, die ersprieslichsten und wohlt&tigesten 
Wirkungen flr das Wohl des Landes und der bUreerlichen 
Gesellschaft haben sollte. Dadurch wiirde man Ruhe, 
Sicherheit und Ordnung wieder herstellen kénnen. Denn 
dass die erste Quelle der schrecklichsten Revolutionen 
jetziger Zeiten in der an Barbarey grenzenden Immoralitat 
unter européischen Vélkern, bey FUursten, Cbrigkeiten und 
Unterthanen cee ist so Sichtbar als irgend etwas. 
Ware nicht an den Héfen der Fureten, in den Kabinettern, 
in den Hiusern der Edlen des Volks, weltlichen und 
reistlichen Standes, alles Recht und alle Sittlichkeit 
seit Jahrhunderten tausendfach geschandet; hatte man 
nicht alle Crdnung, Billigkeit und Gerechtigkeit bey der 
Regierung des Landes unter die Flsse getretens hatte man 
nicht die Nation auf das grausamste gedrlckt, und die 
moralische Bildung der Unterthanen aufs schdndlichste 
vernachléssigt: --nun und nimmermehr ware eine solche 
Revolution in Frankreich ausgebrochen." That llenke 
himself wrote this essay appears not at all unlikely 
when we compare what is said here with the quotation 


from Henke in Chapter II, p. 238f. 


+ 


"wie k@nnen und sollen Frediger der Ubertriebenen 
Freyheitsliebe und der sch&dlichen Unzufriedenheit mit 
der gesetzm&assigen Landesverfassung entgegen wurken?," 


cy 
A. 
bs 


Journal flr Frediger, vol. 26, 1792 (1793). pp. 270~2 


Ce 


Oo. 
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Ibid., pe 270: “In dem Rescripte, durch welches die | 
kUniglichen Consistorien das Ablesen des Kriegsgebetes 
verordnen, wird den Predigern ein Wink gegeben, von 
dem es wohl zu wlinschen ware, dass sie ihn nicht 
Ubersehen, aber auch nicht missverstehen m¥gten. Es 
heisst unter andern darin: ‘Uebrigens wollen Wir 
hiebey bemerken, dass es der Klugheit und den Einsichten 
der Prediger Uberlassen werde, die sich etwa darbietende 
schickliche Gelegenheiten zu benutzen, um dem Volke 
die, den jetzigen ZeitumstHnden angemessene, Belehrungen 
und Ermanungen zu geben und es vor der VerfUhrung und 


Ansteckung zu warnen.‘" 


Ibid., p. 276 ne: “wo nicht allein Prinzen, sondern 

in gewissen Fallen der Landesherr selbst von dem geringsten 
Unterthan belangt werden kan, wo nicht Uberm&ssig 
gesteuert, und wo keiner gedriickt wird etc."--"wenn man 
ihnen der Ursprung der franzés. Revolution... 
hauptsachlich als eine Folge der schlechten Administration 
der Justiz, der erschtpften Finanzen und der Versiegung 
aller Quellen die alten Verschwendungen fortzusetzen, 
schilderte; denn nun ktnnte man mit Grunde der Wahrheit 
sagen: wir sind nicht in diesem Falle, wir haben eine 
prompte Justiz, eine weise Administration und kennen 


'-keinen Druck von oben her ueSewWe" Cf. ppe 272-279. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


336 


34.. 
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It is typical for this period that the word "Vortrag"- 


speech, lecture, address, discourse--can be used 


virtually interchangeably with the word “Predigt"-sermon. 


This is natural for an era in which the preacher was 


best known as a teacher of religion. 


"Wie kdénnen und sollen Prediger,” pe 280: 
Prediger dem Volke das unentbehrliche der 
der Stdnde, und der daraus entspringenden 
Staate begreiflich zu machen suchtes; wenn 
wohlthitige einer gesetzlichen, mit Macht 


bekleideten Obrigkeit zeigte, und auf dem 


“wenn der 
Vetseniedeanet: 
Ordnung im 
er ihm das 
und Ansehen 


Nuzen aufmerksam 


machte, der aus dieser Einrichtung ftir den Unterthan 


entspringet, und den die Erfahrung so augenscheinlich 


bestatiget ues.ewe” 


Ibid., pe 281: "“zeige, wie der Christ nicht nur den 


glitigen und gelinden, sondern auch den wunderlichen 


Herren gehorchen mlsse; zeige--was aus Jesu Exempel so 


leicht zu zeigen ist dass niemand, ohne diese Unterwerfung 


unter die Obrigkeit, welche Gewalt tiber ihn hat, ein 


wahrer Nachfolger des Herrn, und ein rechtschaffener 


Verehrer seiner Religion seyn kSnne.” 


Ibid., pPe 282-289. 


Ibid., p.» 289: “Wenn der Prediger auf diese Art dem 


35 


36. 


37° 
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kUniglichen Rescripte ein Genlge leistet," “so ist nicht 
zu 2weifeln, dass er die gut Absicht desselben in seinem 
grésseren oder kleineren WUrkungskreise gewiss erreichen, 
und nicht wenig zur Erhaltung der S6ffentlichen Ruhe und 
der wunschenswerthen Zufriedenheit des Unterthanen mit 


Seiner Obrigkeit beytragen werde.” 


Je Le Walz, “Wie Menschen, die Gott aus den schrecklichsten 
Gefahren eevet tet hat, ihm wirdig danken sollen, am 
Dankfest 1795. tiber Psalm 124," Predigten, Carlsruhe, 

1813, pe 197: “Wer im Buche der Altesten und neuesten 
Geschichte lesen, und den schauervollen Begebenheiten 
unsrer Zeit bis zu ihren Quellen nachgehen will, findet 


Sie in Ruchlosigkeit und Sittenlosigkeit.” 


Idem: "Weicht eine Nation von Gott, und zerreisst die 
sanften Bande der Religions; so eilt sie, wHre sie auch 
die blUhendste und m&chtigste, mit schnellen Schritten 


ihrem Untergang entgegen.” 


Drey Predigten zur Beftrderung christlicher Vaterlandsliebe, 
MitbUrgerliebe und Ordnungsliebe, Jena, 1793, pe. 10: 

"Lasset uns auf den Anfang zurlckgehen. Das von 

Priestern und M8nchen befBrderte, grosse Vertrauen auf 


das Sinnliche in der Religion, auf Ceremonien und leibliche 


Uebungen, die immerw&hrende Beschaftigung mit Bussungen 


und Absolutionen, mit Trdéstungen und Erwartungen ganz 


38. 


39+ 
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menschlicher Erfindung, die nur die Einbildungskraft 
unterhielten, wobey die Hauptsache des Gesetzes Christi 
ganz vernachlassigt wurde, wirkte in dieser lebhaften 
Nation auf einer Seite, dass leichtsinnige Wollltstlinge 
Sich alle Laster erlaubeten, weil ihre Priester sie in 
der Beichte davon wohlfeil genug absolvirten, und, mit 
ihrer 4usseren Gottesdienstlichkeit zufrieden, ihnen 

den Himmel versprachen, deren herrschstichtige Macht oder 
Reichthum sie dagegen, so viel ein jeder konnte, denne 


erweiterten und vermehrten." 


Ibid., ppe 10-12. Another man who recognized the guilt 
of the pre-revolutionary French Church was Georg 
Christoph Dahme. Cf. his Predigt am Neujahrstage 1794 
ber Ephes. 5, 16: Es ist bUse Zeit: nebst einigen 

ragmenten der Predigt am Neujahrstage 1793, Zelle, 
1794, pp. 13, 14. 


Fr. Auge Wolf, Ueber Herrn D. Semlers letzte Lebenstage. 
Flr seinen ktinftigen Biographen, Halle, 1791, pp. 13, 14: 
"Wir kamen zun&chst auf die franz8sischen Angelegenheiten 
zu reden, und itzt bemerkte ich endlich, dass er sich 

ftir die Sache mehr als sonst interessirte .... Er 
glaubte, nun wire man auf dem rechten Wege, da man die 
Priesterschaft aus allen Kr&ften der blirgerlichen Gewalt 


unterwtirfe. Bisher war er best&ndig fUr die Gegenparthei 
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gewesen, und vertheidigte bei jeder Gelegenheit das 

Recht der FlUrsten und pries das GlUck einer ertr&glichen 
Monarchie: die blutigen Opfer der franztsischen Freiheit 
hatten sein fthlendes Herz zu sehr empBrt: mnunmehr aber, 
da das Corpus, dessen Schliche und Verdunkelung des 
gesunden Menschenverstandes den grdésten Theil seiner 
historischen Bemltihungen ausgemacht hatte, da diess Corpus 
in Gefahr gerieth, seinen Einfluss zu verlieren, war er 
mit Einemmal ein herzlicher Lobredner der National- 
Versammlung.”“ Another version of a similar conversation 
helps us understand why Semler took this position; cf. 


Aug. Herm. Niemeyer, D. Joh. Sal. Semlers letzte 


Aeusserungen Uber religidse Gegenst&nde zwey Tage vor 


- seinem Tode, Halle, 1791, p. 27: “Auf einer Seite, 


meinte er, sey noch der alte Pfaffendtinkel viel zu tief 
in éines Menge armer unwissender Leute, die nun Diener 

Gottes heissen. Es ist nicht wahr. . . dass sie mehr 

Diener Gottes sind, als andre Menschen, die zum Besten 

der Welt arbeiten. Diener der Gesellschaft sind sie, 


die ihnen den Auftrag giebt, zu lehren, und der sind 
sie so gut responsabel, wie jeder andre Mensch. /Emphasis 
mine./ Es ist falsch, wenn Sie nur ihr eignes Forum 
anerkennen wollen. Die Unververtine unter die blirgerliche 
Macht in Frankreich, ist eine grosse Begebenheit, die wir 


erlebt haben, die grosse Folgen haben wird . « +» « Bey 


uns sind wir noch nicht so weit, setzte er hinzu.e Aber 


40. 


Al. 
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es muss dahin kommen.” We note here once more the belief 
of the time that the preacher was a teacher of religion, 
holding an important position in society as guardian of 
its morality. Semler‘s position should not be seen 
apart from his surprising (to many) defense of WSllner's 
Religionsedikt, and apart from his differentiation 
between “public” and “private" religion. On this matter 
cf. Heinrich Hoffmann, Die Theologie Semlers, Leipzig, 
1905, pp. 96-108; and Paul Gastrow, Joh. Salomo Semler, 
Giessen, 1905, pp. 239-312. 


Cf. Gottlieb Jakob Planck, “Geschichte der kirchlichen 
Revolution in Frankreich," Neueste Religionsgeschichte, 
3rd Part, 1793, pp. 505, 506. Another very important 
text is the letter by Franz Volkmar Reinhard in the 

In this letter Reinhard expresses his refusal to be 

too upset at the secularization taking place in France, 
and he gives his own advice about the attitude which 
the Church should take toward it. True Christianity 
does not lose anything when it ceases to be a privileged 
state religion, he says; those who leave Christianity 
because of the changed conditions were not really 


Christians anyway (pp. 9-11). 


Franz Volkmar Reinhard, “Dass uns die gewaltsamen 


42. 
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Vernderungen in den Schicksalen der Vtélker um uns 

her zu der treuesten Anhunglichkeit an das Christenthum 
ermuntern sollen; am zweyten Busstage, liber Jerem. Le 

ve 5," Predigten im Jahre 1797. bey dem Churflrstl. 
sdichsischen Evangelischen Hofgottesdienste zu mpecien 
gehalten, 2nd edition, Amberg and Sulzbach, 1800, pe. 270: 
"Verdorbene Sitten sind die erste und vornehmste 
Ursache, welche den Zustand der Vélker zerrtittet, sie 
sind die schadliche nie versiegende Quelle, aus 

welcher sich aller Arten des Jammers tiber vanze Lander 


ergiessen.” 


Ibid., pe 271: “Wenn an die Stelle des Fleisses und 
der Arbeitsamke it MUssigang und Tr&égheit; wenn an die 
Stelle der M4ssigkeit und Sparsamkeit Verschwendung 
und Wohlleben; wenn an die Stelle der Unschuld und 
Enthaltsamke it Hurerey und Wollust; wenn an die Stelle 
der Redlichkeit und Rechtschaffenheit Betrug und 
Ungerechtigkeit; wenn an die Stelle des Edelmuths und 
der Wohlth&tigkeit sch&ndlicher Eigennutz und kalte 
Selbstsucht tritt: so ger&th alles in Unordnung, so 
verschwindet das Wohl der Familien, so mehrt sich die 
Zahl der Unglticklichen aller Art, so verlieren die 
Gesetze alle Kraft, so ist niemand mehr f8hig, ein 
Ganzes zu retten, ea allen seinen Theilen krank 


und gleichsam vergiftet ist." 


43. 


Ad, 


As, 


6. 


47, 


48. 
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"Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer Zeit," pp. 5765 577. 


Ibid., pp- 577, 578: “Die zweite und zwar sehr wirksame 
Quelle des Revolutionsgeistes finden wir im so sehr 
Uberhandgenommenen physischen und moralischen Luxus;_ 
wir bedurfen heutzutage so viel zur Nahrung, Kleidung . 
und zum Wohlistand, dass die Besoldungen nicht mehr 
zureichen wollen und der bilirgerliche Erwerber nicht 

mehr so viel gewinnen und beibringen kann, als er der 
Mode gemiss braucht. -« » e Fast noch stdrker, 
wenigstens eben so schadlich, wirkt der moralische 


Luxus: alles liest Romanen und Schauspiele,” 


Ibid., pe 579: “erstaunlichen und wahrlich beweinenswiirdige: 
Sittenlosigkeit, ja ich darf wohl sagen Gottlosigkeit 


unserer Zeit." 


Die herrschenden Stinden unsers Vaterlandes. Eine 


Predigt am allgemeinen Busstage 1793, Mannheim, 1793, 


rere er eae ere 
Cf. Pe 296 


Ibide, PPe 45-49, 


"Von der Fruchtbarkeit christlicher Betrachtungen Uber 

die Vorsicht bei grossen Weltbegebenheiten nach Pred. 

III, 14. Am ersten Advent,” Christliche Religionsvortrige 
uber die wichtigsten Gegenstande der Glaubens- und 


Sittenlehre, vol. 3, Erlangen, 1794, pp. 21,22: "aus 


4O, 
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dem die Religion, seitdem der Unglaube den Aberglauben 
besiegt hatte, entflohen war? ein Reich, welches 
durch Handlung und Klinste die Schdtze and die edelsten 
Fruchte aller Welttheile aufgeboten, verarbeitet, und 
Sich leichtsinnig den ktinstlichsten Vergntigungen und 
den berauschendesten Freuden aller Sinne preisgegeben 
hatte? So hub der Uberwiegende Hang zur Wollust und 
zu schwelgerischen Freuden das gerechte Verhdltniss 
zwischen der Th&tigkeit des Arbeiters und dem zufriedenen 
Genusse seines Erwerbes aus dem Gleichgewichte; arme 
Familien wetteiferten mit wohlhabenden; wohlhabende 
mit reichens; reiche mit reicheren; aber indem sie Alle 
bei dieser leidenschaftlichen Richtung ihrer Krdfte 
einen Wirkungskreiss behaupten wollten, der ihren 
Ssittlichen Verdiensten nicht angemessen war, und der 
ihnnen durch die Gegenwirkung ho6herer Stande erschwert 
wurde, so sanken zuletzt die entkrafteten Sttitzen der 
ganzen Staatsverfassung, das ganze Gebdude derselben 
brach mit UngestUm ein, und das geheime Feuer der 
Unzufriedenheit, der Emporung und Zwietracht loderte 


nun weit und breit in hellen Flammen auf." 


We-Fe, in the review of the book by Joh. Just. Holzmann, 
Ein gutgemeintes Wort, besonders ftir jezzige Zeiten, 


contained in Homiletisch-kritische Blitter ftir Candidaten 


TO NN SAY 


des Predigtamts und angehende Prediger, 7th Heft, 1797; 
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pe 190: “mit den grelisten Farben, vermuthlich um 


seinem Beweis desto mehr Kraft zu geben.e Nach seiner 
Schilderung werden da weder géttliche noch menschliche 
Gesetze mehr geachtet, die Gottheit wird verhséhnt und 

die Menschheit mit Fussen getreten; alle gesunde 

Vernunft wird erstickt, die Menschen sind wilder, als 
Wolfe, Léwen und Tiger; man lebt da, als ob kein Gott 

im Himmel, keine Zukunft, kein Gericht, kein Himmel 

noch Hélle ware.” Another example of a complete condemn- 
ation of France can be found in Johann Otto Thiess* 
Predigt vom tiefsten Verfall der Religion und Sittlichkeit 
Weihnachtsfeiertage, Kiel, 1794. Cf. pe 16: "“Rasender, 
wie kaum ie der Fanaticismus, wlithet das Volk wider 

alles das, wovor es sonst niederfiel. Dem tollsten 
Muthwillen Preis gegeben ist, was ihm sonst das 

Heiligste war. Es weihet Tempel der Vernunft, und 
schwort alles menschliche Gefthl ab. Es crrichtet dem 
Vaterland Altdre, und das Blut der Blirger, der Weiber, 


und der Junglinge str6émt von seinen Mordgertisten." 


Daniel Joachim Képpen, Die Christliche Freyheit und 
Gleichheit, p. 14: “Die unbindigsten Leidenschaften, 
besonders Habsucht, Ehrgeiz, Herrschsucht k6nnen nur 


da gewirkt haben." 


Die 
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Demme, 1760-1822, was at one time Superintendent in 


Mthlhausen and later General Superintendent in Altenburg. 


G6ttingen, 1796. The book appeared anonymously. On 
pages 3 and 4 the author reports that the book is the 
fruit of a discussion in which the author and two 

friends decided that among all that had been written 
about the Revolution there was "“wenig wigan moraawens 
nitzliches.” If there was anything which the men of 


this age wanted to be, it was moral and useful. 


Ibid., p. 41: “Die Franzésische Revolution gibt uns 
auch die sturkste Warnung gegen den Leichtsinn und 
dessen gef4hrliche Folgen. Ich brauche es wohl nicht 
erst mlihsam zu beweisen, dass, in so fern man Uberhaupt 
einen National-Charakter annehmen kann, der Leichtsinn 
ein Hauptzug des Franz6ésischen ausmacht. Ohne diesen 
herrschenden Leichtsinn hdtte die Revolution nie so 


weit gehen, nie so schreckliche Wirkungen haben k6énnen." 
Cle bids pps 414% 


Ibid., pp» 44, 45: "GewShnlich h&lt man Leichtsinnige 
nicht flr bése Menschen. Sie Sind es von Natur, und 
eigentlich auch nicht; aber ihr Leichtsinn flhrt sie, 
ohne dass sie es seldst /sic./ denken, leicht zu allem 


Bosen; und auf diese Weise grenzt Grausamkeit, Wildheit 
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und EmpSrung gegen Ordnung und Recht n¥her an Leichtsinn, 
wie man es gemeiniglich glaubt. Der Leichtsinnige 
Sieht alle Dinge nur so, wie sie ihm gegenwartig 
vorkommen und Eindruck auf ihn machen, nur einseitig 
an; er ist leicht zu Uberreden, leicht hinzureissen, 
und so wohl seiner eignen Leidenschaften und Begierden 
Spiel, als das Spiel hinterlistiger oder andrer Verftihrer, 
die ihn leicht in ihre Absichten hineinziehen k®énnen. 
Gute Eindrticke haften nicht bey ihm, gute Empfindungen 
verléschen gleich wieder. Was ihm heute heilig ist, 
kann er, von Andern oder seinen elgnen Leidenschaften 
hingerissen, vielleicht Morgen verspotten. Er vermag 
nicht sich anhalitend und in nlitzlicher Th&tigkeit zu 
besch&aftigen, und ist unbestdndig in seinen Verbindungen, 
in seiner Lebensart, in seinen Neigungen und in seinem 
Berufe.” Other truths whicn Demme believed that the 
Revolution taught include: “dass Ubertriebener Luxus 
unumgtnglich Sittenverderben nach sich ziehet" (p. 51); 
that "da, wo das Sittenverderben zu einem hohen Grade 
gestiegen ist, f4¥llt wahre Freyheit, und die EinfUhrung 
einer darauf abzielenden Staatsverfassung ist nicht 
mbglich™ (p- 65); and “Wie tief die Menschen sinken, 
wie ungeztumt Bosheit und Grausamkeit herrschend werden 
kdnnen, wenn keine Religion da ist, und Verachtung, 
Verspottung und Verldugnung ihrer autorisirt und 


befohlen wird" (p- 76). 
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Cf. the following quotation from C. F. Weidenbach, 
chaplain in Holland's army from 1787-1795 and thereafter 
pastor in Frohnhausen, in Der Einflus des Christenthums 
in die Freiheit und Gilkseligkeit der Menschen, 
Amsterdam, 1794, p. 72 (emphasis mine); concerning 
France, he writes: “Unendlich wichtig und lehrreich 
ist das Beispiel dieser sonst so grosen und edien 
Nation fiir jeden aufmerksamen, nachdenkenden Menschen. 
Es zeiget auf eine auffallende Weise, wie bald der 
Leichtsinn den Menschen und gantze Vélcker, zur Thorheit, 
von der Thorheit zur SUnde, von der SUnde zu groben 
Verbrechen und Schandthaten, und von diesen wieder 
zum Elend und Verderben flthrt. Leichtsinnig ist 
diese Nation von jeher, und selbst in einem so hohen 
Grade gewesen, dass ihr Leichtsinn bei anderen, mehr 
ernsthaften und nlchternen Volckern sogar zum Spruichwort 


geworden ist." 


Op. cite, ppe 303, 304: “im Trtiben zu fischen, und in 


der allgemeinen Verwirrung zur S&tigung ihrer Leidenschaften, 


Mittel und Wege zu finden," 


Vom Amt der weltlichen Obrigkeit. Eine Predigt ftir den 
Burger und Landmann, am 12 Sonntage nach Trinitatis vor 
Ger Veriesune Ges Karsertiehen Gebots] ung verbo 


Briefes gegen die Frankreicher, Rostock, 1793, ppe 4, 5: 
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"die alle weltliche Cbrigkeit zu Grunde richten, alle 
gute Ordnung abschaffen, und jede-gemachte Einrichtung 
in den Lindern umkehren wollen... Sie suchen 
hiebei nichts geringers, als alle Gewalt, die bisher 
in den Handen der Obrigkeit gewesen ist, aufzuheben, 
jeder mann der es mit ihnen h&lt, der obrigkeitlichen 
Aufsicht und Ahndung zu entziehen, ungestraft pltindern, 
rauben und mordern zu konnen » das Oberste zu Unterst 
und das Unterste zu Oberst zu kehren,;, und alles, wie 


Sie sich ausdrticken, frei und gleich zu machen." 


The review is contained in the Journal ftir Prediger, 
vol. 30, 17955 pp. 469, 470: “Dass dies der Zweck 
jener merkwlirdigen, freylich aber auch warnenden 
Staatsumwalzung nicht gewesen sey--liegt nun wohl am 


Tage und eben darum ist es nicht gut, wenn dergleichen 


—Uebertreibungen von der Canzel gesagt und gedruckt 


werden:" The reviewer W. -F. also criticized Holzmann 
for his sermon Ein putgemeintes Wort (cf. ne 49 above 


in this chapter). 


"Ueber Benutzung der Politik auf Kanzeln," Predigten 
an Festtagen und bei besondern Veranlassungen gehalten, 
Halle, 1794, pe XXIII: “Dies ist leider in unseren 


Zeiten mit den unglticklichen Franzosen sehr oft der 


Fall. Der Hass gegen dieselben ist bei vielen tlbertrieben; 
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man verabscheut sie alle, ohne Ausnahme, als gleich 
verderbt, unmoralisch und barbarisch; wenseeees dass 
die Religion der Liebe auch im Feinde--den Menschen 
zu schatzen befiehlt, und halt es nicht flr Unrecht, 
ihre g&unzliche Ausrottung von der Erde zu wiinschen, 


ja sogar--zu predigen.” 
Idem. 
Ibid., pe XVII. 


Op. cit., pe 88: “Im unaufhérlichen priingen auf 
Tugend, auf eine Anwendung der sittlichen Prinzipien 
der Religion im praktischen Leben, schlagt das Herz 
der Aufklarung und ihrer Predigt." Friedrich Uhlhorn, 
Geschichte der deutsch-lutherischen Kirche, vol. 2, 
emphasizes vividly this interest in morality; cf. pp. 


3% 40,43, 46, 47. 


For longer descriptions of the theological Situation 
and the somewhat subtle differences whieh characterize 
its schools, cf. the works cited in Chapter II, n. 294. 
The article by H. Hohlwein, "Rationalismus," part tip: 
ROG’, vole 5, col. 791-800, gives an excellent summary 


of the theological development of the period. 


Marezoll, 1761-1828, became in 1789 the preacher at the 


University of G6ttingen (where in 1790 he also assumed 
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some teaching duties), in 1794 he moved to Copenhagen 
where he was pastor of the German Petrikirche, and in 
1803 he became Consistorialrat, Superintendent and 


Oberpfarrer in Jena. 


In Predigten tiber Religiosit&at und einige andere 
Gegenst&nde, welche auf die sittliche Denkart der 
Menschen Einfluss haben, Liibeck and Leipzig, 1797; 


pp. 485-508. 
Ibid., pp. 492 ff. 


Ibid., pe 497: “sondern wir mlssen auch bedenken, dass. 
seine Regierung tiber die Menschen moralisch ist, und 
dass sich seine Rathschltisse nach ihrem Verhalten 
richten. Wollen wir also die merkwtrdigen Begebenheiten 
unsrer Tage als Gottesverehrer und nach Grundsd&tzen 
der Religion beurtheilen, so mlssen wir, zweytens, 
mit Tugend und Laster, mit der Weisheit und Thorheit der 
Menschen zusammenh&ngen; so missen wir uns aufs neue 
von der Wahrheit des biblischen Ausspruchs dadurch 
Uberzeugen: Gerechtigkeit erhthet ein Volk, aber die 
Stnde ist der Leute Verderben.” The RSV reads: 
"Righteousness exalts a nation, but sin is a reproach 


to any people.” 
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see above, pp. 196ff. 


“Wie wir die merkwurdigen Begebenheiten unsrer Tage 

e « e beurtheilen miissen," pp.e 497, 498: “Ja, die 

Stinde ist der Leute Verderben; und wer die traurigen 
Wirkungen unbandiger Leidenschaften, wer die unseligen 
Folgen der Tyranney und Sclaverey, wer die Verwlistungen 
des verderblichen Partheygeistes in ihrer ganzen Grésse 
sehen will, der betrachte das Verhalten und die Schicksale 
derer, welche den gegenwirtigen an so vielen Orten ganz | 
zerriitteten Zustand der Dinge veranlasst, herbeygefthrt, 
bekSmpft, verlangert haben. Wie zeugt doch fast alles, 
was bisher vorgefallen ist, von Mangel an wahrer moralischer 
Aufkl&@rung’ .. . Ja, die Slinde ist der Leute Verderben; 
und Nationen, welche ausarten, miissen so gewiss als 


der einzelne Mensch ftir ihre Ausartung blissen." 
Ibide, pp. 498, 499. 


Ibidey De 502s “Aber Gerechtigkeit, Christen « e e 


Gerechtigkeit erhShet ein Volk. Glite und Treue sind 
Schwestern des Friedens; Aufkl&rung und Sittlichkeit 


sind die Mittel, den Ruin der Staaten zu verhliiten."” 


Cf. Menken’s Beitrag zur Damonologie oder Widerlegung der 
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einem Geistlichen, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1793. Cf. 
also the article on Menken by E. F. Karl Miller, RE’, 
vol. 12; Pe 582. 
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Found in Menken's Schriften, vol. 7, Bremen, 1858, 
pp. 77-104. According to the title page of the 
pamphiet in this eouvect ion the work comes from the 


year 1795. 


Tbid., pe 84: "sprechen der siegenden Sache der 
Gottlosigkeit recht, bloss darum, weil sie siegt, und 


verdammen die gute Sache, weil sie nicht durchgeht." 


Ibid.» pe 83: "das Jus divinum, das Gesetz, wornach 
Gott mit den Menschen handelt. Und dieses Gesetz ist 
das allervollkommenste Rechts es ist ein Nimmerhandeln 
nach Ansehn der Person, und ein Immerhandeln nach dem 
Verhalten der Person; es geht nie nach Willktir, es geht 
immer nach Recht; mit dem Masse, womit jeder misset, 


wird ihm wieder gemessen.” 


Ibid., pe 86: “Ob GottxeinVolk untersttitze, oder ein 
Volk liebe, ob Gott ein Sache durchgehen l&sst und an 
einer Sache Wohlgefallen hat, dieser Unterschied ist 


erstaunlich gross.” 


Ibid., pe 85: “das alle Bande der Waiehesoandondnane 
zerrissen, alle géttlichen und menschlichen Gesetze 

mit Fussen getreten, alle gt8ttlichen und menschlichen 
Heiligthtimer entweihet, jedes menschliche GefUhl 


geschandet und aus sich weggetilgt hat, das zu einer 


we 
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fast beispiellosen Tiefe Menschhe itssch4ndender 
Greuel und viehischer Unmenschlichkeit herabsesunken 
ist, das alle Stinden und Schanden des abscheulichsten 


Cétzendienstes in seiner Mitte erneuvert hat." 


Ibid., pp. 86, 87: “steht auf und zeigt durch unz&hlige 
widernatUrliche Greuel und Schandthaten, dass es alle 
Menschheit verloren hat, es begeht einen K6nigsmord, 

der so unnatlirlich ist wie ein Vatermord; es dlingt 

den Boden seines Landes mit dem Blute der Eingebornen 
des “Landes; kein Stand, kein Geschlecht, kein Alter, 
keine Unschuld, nichts schtitzt gegen die allgemeine 
Mord- und Blutlusts es erzieht seine unmlindigen Kinder 
zum Mord, gewohnt sie durch neuersonnene Spiele an 

Blut, raffinirt also darauf, wie es die Menschheit 

in ihrem zartesten Keim ersticken moge; es bratet 
Menschen und frisst WiehSehenfile isch; es mordet en gros __ 
bei Hunderten, bei Tausendens; -- und was mehr ist als 
das alles, laut und 6ffentlich sagt sich dieses Volk 

von allem Gott und von aller Gottesverehrung los, 

hebt allen Gottesdienst auf, entweiht oder zerstort 

die Kirchen; seine tdagliche Sprache ist freche 
Gotteslasterung; nicht nur, dass es mit unsinniger 

Wuth die Bilder des Gekreuzigten zerstort, es vernichtet 
mit kaltboshafter Ueberlegung alles, was an Gott und 


an Jesus Christus, den Herrn der Herrlichkeit, erinnert, 
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schafft christliche Zeitrechnung und Feste ab, traget 
eine Hure auf den Altar und betet sie an, l&sst an 
mehrern Orten die Bibeln auf einen Haufen tragen und 


verbrennt sie." 


Ibid., pe 87 ns: “dass der gerechte Richter aller Welt 
ein Land erst alsdann dem Verderben Ubergebe, wenn 
das Volk ganz verdorben ist, wenn das Volk keine Furcht 
Gottes mehr hat, und die wenigen Guten, die alsdann 


noch in einem solchen Lande sind, nicht mehr im Stande 


Sind, irgend etwas zur Verbesserung des Ganzen beizutragen." 


Tbid., pe 98: "Und hat nicht Gott sein Missfallen 
an diesem Volk und an dieses Volkes Sache deutlich 
genug gezeigt? Zeuget ein wiistes, verddetes, Uberall 


mit Blut bedecktes Land von Segen oder von 4orn?" 
Ibid. , ppe 90-103. 


Ibid., pe 88: “Eben weil das Werk dieses Volks im 
Geiste und Sinne des Zeitalters war, weil es mit 
seinem Thun die verborgne oder verschleierte Gesinnung 
des Zeitalters ausdrtickte, das scheussliche Ideal des 
Tlluminatismus realisirte, fand es diesen Beifall, 


diese allgemeine Entschuldigung." 


Ibide,y ppe 90, 9l: "die Philosophie des Atheismus, des 
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entschiedenen Unglaubens an alle positive gdéttliche 
Offenbarungen und Anstalten, die Verachtung des 
positiven Gesetzes Gottes und die Achtung des eignen 


gesetzes." 


"Wie viel die wahre Religiosit&t dazu beytragen wlrde, 

den Geist unsers Zeitalters zu veredeln. Text. Ephes. 

6, 10-17," Fredigten Uber Religiositat und einige 

andere Gegenstande, welche auf die sittliche Denkart 

der Menschen Einfluss haben, Libeck and Leipzig, 

1797, De 116: “Ja, M.A.Z., der Geist unsrer Tage kann 
und muss durch Achte Religiositat veredelt werden; 

Sie allein kann iin rete fuhren, sie allein vermag 

die Fehler zu verdrdngen, welche unsre Vorzlige verdunkeln; 
Sie allein muss das angefangene grosse Werk, das Werk 


der sittlichen Aufkl#rung vollenden." 


"Dass uns die gewaltsamen Veranderungen in den 
Schicksalen der VOlker," p. 268: "“Doch diess war es 
eben, was ich heute ins Licht setzen, und euch an 

das Herz legen wollte; ich wollte beweisen: dass uns 
die gewaltsamen Verdnderungen in den Schicksalen der 


V6lker um uns her zu der treuesten Anh&nglichkeit 


an das Christenthum ermuntern sollen .... Die treue 


Anh&nglichkeit an das Christenthum kann uns nehmlich 
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Zustand andrer Vdélker zerrtitten; sie kann uns auch 


eben die Vortheile gewahren, die sich andre Volker 


durch andre Mittel zu verschaffen suchen; sie kann 
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Wege nicht erlangen lassen." 


87. Op. cite, pe 20: "“Jener giftige Samen der Irreligiosit&t, 
und der sinnlichen Ausschweifung aller Art, hat sehr. 
reichlich auch unter uns Boden gefunden, Wurzel geschlagen, 
und wachst schon sehr bemerkbar. Médchte die volle 
Frucht davon doch sonst nirgends zur Reife kommen. 

Aber dann muss auch die Religion wieder hHufiger in 
die Gemtither eindringen. Wo sie in der Kraft ist, 
da sind solche Auftritte, wie jetzt in Frankreich, 


nicht méglich.” 


88. “Von der Fruchtbarkeit christlicher Betrachtungen 
liber die Vorsicht," p. 24: "Die Fruchtbarkeit christlicher 
Betrachtungen tiber die Vorsicht, m. The, bewdhrt sich 
ftir uns in den gegenwirtigen Zeitverhiltnissen zweitens 
dadurch, dass sie uns tiberzeugen, wie nur Hochachtung 
und Liebe ftir die Religion und ftir die gewissenhafte 
Erftillung unserer Pflichten in allen St&nden 4hnliche 


Ungltksfille und Leiden von uns entfernen kan." 


89. Kant's main work on religion, Religion innerhalb der 


Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, appeared in 1793. For an 
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interesting discussion of Kant's imcorterce for theology, 
cf. thlhorr, Ceschichte der deutsch-lutherischen Kirche, 
vol. 2, po. 77-82. Uhlhorn emphasizes that the con- 
temporary theologians primarily picked up the ideas 


of Kant which were easily related to the theme of 


morality. 


90. Cf. Fichte’s essay "Ueber cen Grund unsers Glaubens 
an eine gottliche Weltregierung” which appeared in 


1798 and led to the important "“Atheismusstreit." 


Ql. Op. cite, pe 55: “Ist ein Cott da, der im Eesiz 

der h&chsten Heiligkeit d.i- der moralischen 
Vollkommenheit sich befindet, und der zgugleich der 

une ingeschr&nkte ei wenes Uber alles ist; so folgt 
von selbst, dass jede Abweichung von dem Gesetz der 
Vollkommenheit ftir den Uebertreter, an und vor sich 
betrachtet, tlble Folgen, so wie unseen ave 

Uebere inst immung damit gute Folgen, unausbleiblich 
haben mUssen, und haben werden. Eeyde Arten von 
Folgen dlirfen nicht nothwendig sogleich in der N&he 
eintreten. Die Verwickelung der Weltumstunde, und 
mehrere erreichbare und intendirte Absichten, ktnnen 
es néthig machen, dass flr einen Menschen die n&chsten 
Folgen seiner Gesinnung und Handlung nicht so ausfallen, 


wie es im Verhdltniss mit der Moralit&t seyn sollte 
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Aber véllig ausbleiben k6énnen die angemessenen Folgen 


nimmermehr."' 
see above pp. 94ff. 


Koppen, op. cit., p- 3: “Die Verwickelung der Begriffe 
und Sachen ist hier gross, sehr fein und tief versteckt; 
aber die srdésste Schwierigkeit rtihret her von den 


Leidenschaften der Menschen.” 


Johann Samuel Bail, Lehren ernsthafter Beherzigung 

flr unsere Zeiten, Breslau, 1795, ppe 20, 21, recognizing 
the injustice of attributing to the French the desire 

to wipe out all civil order, etc., claimed that in 

the course of recent events the words freedom and 
aguaity had been picked up and misunderstood by the 


moO. 


The sermon in question is by Joh. Just. Holzmann, Ein 
sutcemeintes Wort, besonders flr jezzige Zeiten, 
vorgetragen am Sonntage Jubilate 1794, nach Anleitung 
der Epistel 1. Petri Pelee Bremen; and the review 
is’ by W.-F. in Homiletisch-kritische Bltter ftir 
Candidater des Predigtamts und angehende Prediger, 

7th Heft, 1797, pp. 184-193 (quotation from p. 186): 
"Der Verf. kampft in der That mehr gegen ein leeres 
Schreckbild, als gegen den eigentlichen Feind, der 


im Hinterhalte liert, und dessen Dasein er nicht 
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einmal wahnt. Nach seiner Meinung besteht der 
Freiheitsschwindel, vor welchem er seine Reisefahrer 
und andere warnen will, in dem Wunsch nach einer 
vdélligen Gesetz- und Zltigellosigkeit, und deswegen 
bemUht er Sich auch, zu zeigen, wie schddlich diese 
ist. Sollte aber dieser Wunsch im Ernst so allgemein 
sein, als der Verf. olaubt?. Wir zweifeln sehr: .. .« 
Das ist es also nicht, was viele wtinschen, sondern 
sie wltinschen nur Abstellung mancher eingerissenen 
Missbrauche, Abhelfung mancher ftir drtickend gehaltenen 
Beschwerden, Aufhebung mancher unbillig scheinenden 


Beschrankungen." 
Casual-Reden, Glogau, 1797, pp. 83 ff. 


Ibid., p»- 87: “Man hat seit einiger Zeit eine 
durchg&ngige Gleichheit, als den gilticklichsten Zustand 
gepriesen, und die Menschen aufgefordert, sich dies 
verlohrne kostbare Vorrecht, das ihnen die Natur 


ertheilt habe, wieder zu erringen."” 


Ibid., pp. 87, 88: “Waren wir alle in Absicht auf 
Stand und GlticksgtUter einander gleich, ware es mdglich;, 
dass der jezt vorhandene Unterschied aufgehoben werden 
k6nnte; so wirde die gesellschaftliche Verbindung 
nicht bestehen, und ihr Endzweck nicht erreicht werden 


koOnnen.e. Die Verschiedenheit der Stdnde und der 
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ausserlichen Glticksstiter ist das Band, welches die 
Menschen unter sich vereiniget, und die unter ihnen 


entstandene Gesellschaft zusammenhalt." 


Ibid., pp. 85, 89: “Waren so viele tausend lienschen 
Sich in Absicht auf Stand, Rang, Gewalt und Einflus 
véllig gleich; so wiirde alles in eine solche Verwirrung 
und Unordnung gerathen, dass die Aufldésung des 
sesellschaftlichen Bandes unvermeidlich ware. Alle 
wurde regieren und keiner gehorchen wollen... . 
Resdssen wir alle gleiche Reichthtimer, wer wtirde 
arbeiten, wer die Erde durch seinen Fleiss anbauen, 
ihre Erzeugnisse verarbreiten /sic./, und durch die 


Kunst verschGnern?" 


see Salzmann's sermon on inequality in the. Christliche 


Hauspostille, vol. 1, 1792, pp. 185-206, esp. pp. 191 ff. 
Casual-Reden, Dp. 89 ff. 


Ibid., ppe 93, 94: “zur wahren sittlichen Wlrde," 
"Sittlichkeit .- . . ist die hdéchste Wtirde des Ienschen." 
"Massigung, Demuth und Bescheidenheit, Geduld, Gelassenheit 
und Zufriedenheit, Grossmuth, Herablassung, Barmherzigkeit 
und Wohl th8tigkeit, Standhaftigkeit in Versuchungen 

und prilfungen, Vertrauen und Zuversicht zu Gott, sind 


Tugenden, die doch groéosstentheils von der ungleichen 
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Austheilung der Glticksetiter, und von der Verschiedenheit 
der Stdnde abhdngen. Wie viele wahrhaftig gute und 

edle Gesinnungen und Handlungen wiirden also nicht 
unterbleiben, wenr wir, in Absicht auf Ansehn, Macht 


und Vermdgen, alle gleich wiren.” 


Ueber den Freiheitssinn unsrer Zeit, Altona, 1791, 
pe 110: “Der arbeitende Theil wird doch immer wenig 
Freiheit behalten k6nnen: denn, sobald er etwas 
mehr bekdme, wtirde er nicht langer gehtérig arbeiten 


mogen." 


Ibid., p. 114: “Der geringe Mann verdient unsre 

Achtung, aber ist darum nicht geschickt zu regieren. 

Wir machen ihn unglticklich, wenn wir ihn ganz frei 

machen, wenn wir ihn aus dem Mittelzustande zwischen 
Freiheit und Sklaverei, worin er in jedem wohleingerichteten 


Staate sein muss, herausheben.”" 


Op. cit.s ppe 9, 10: “Diesen Knoten l¥set Frankreich, 

bey allem hohen Selbstruhm, vielleicht am allerschlechtesten 
auf. Die Niedrigsten im Volk, dieser grossen vielktpfigen 
Masse, wovon der groésseste Theil ohne Erziehung, ohne 
Ausbildung, ohne Kenntnisse, ohne Grunds&tze, nicht 

einmal der Ehre vielweniger der Sittlichkeit, sondern 

bloss sinnliche Leidenschaft ist, einem solchen wilden, 


unruhigen, veranderlichen Sansctilotten-Schwarm ohne 
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107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
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alle Modificationen die volle Wacht Uberlassen, sowohl 
zu der gesetzgebenden, als auch zu der vollziehenden 
Gewalt, so wie zu allen Aemtern, die ein grosser 
ema er Staat néthig hat, nicht allein die Glieder, 
die die tauglichsten sind, zu kennen und zu wdéhlen, | 
sondern auch sich selbst dahin zu erheben; kann das 
Weisheit heissen, und eine Grundlage seyn zu einer 
Freyheit und Gleichheit, die der verntinftigen Menschheit 


wirdig ware?" 


"Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer Zeit," pe. 5833 


cf. the following pages. 


Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Fublikums © 


Uber die franzésische Revolution, pp. 248 ff. 


Salzmann, Christliche Hauspostille, vol. 1, 1792, 


pp. 190, 191; Képpen, op. cit», pp. 237-243. 
Cf. ahove, pp. 309f. 


Op. cit., pp. 227 ff. 


Ibid., pp. 231, 232: “Weil .. ., oObgleich mit mancher 


einzelnen Ausnahme, und bey einer noch gréssern 
Verschiedenheit der Vorstellungen, die christlichen 
Staaten doch im Ganzen Jesum Christum, in welchem 


Grade es sei,gin Ehren halten, sich im Allgemeinen 
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zu seiner Lehre bekennen; und auch die Grunds&tze 
derselben bey Anordnung und Verwaltung der Geschdfte 
einigen Einfluss haben lassen; so kénnen: und mUssen, 
dieser HBussern Aehnlichkeit wegen, die christlichen 
Staaten eben so angesehen werden, als jene ersten 
Bn eri cnen Gemeinen; und was also die Apostel von 
jenen sagen, ist auch auf die christlichen Staaten im 
Ganzen anzuwenden. Tene christlichen Gemeinen 
werden vorgestellt als der Leib Christi; unsere 
christlichen eee eben dass nur dort war 
gleichsam ein kleiner Kérper, hier ist ein grésserer, 
der aus mehrern und mannigfaltigern Gliedern besteht, 
und wodurch ausgedehntere Zwecke sollen erreicht 


werden." 


112. Ibid., pp. 237, 238: “Hier gilt noch viel dringender: 
Jeder halite sich ftir ein Glied vom Andern und vom 
Ganzen, und diene dem Andern mit der Gabe, die er 
empfangen hat. Niemand halite hdher von sich als sich 
geblihret, nach dem Posten und Stande, worin er steht; 
und niemand strebe nach hdoheren Dingen hinaus. Dies 
Sind christliche Crunds&tze, welche offenbar auf die 
gr6sste Ungleichheit der Stdnde, Aemter und Verrichtungen 
flhren; und wobey dennoch Christen, so ungleiche Glieder 
Sie seyn mégen, zu Sinem Keeper durch das Band der 


Liebe und des Friedens vereinigt seyn sollen." 
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113. Ibid., p. 238: ."Eine stufenweise erfolgende Ausbildung 
und Zubereitung der Menschen zu einer kérperlichen, 
und vornehmlich geistigen Wohlfahrt, zum Theil ftr 


dieses Leben, und besonders ftir ein zukunftiges"" 


114. Ibid., pp. 242, 243: “wenn ihnen von den Weltgtitern 
mehr zuffllt, das Herz nicht sepantneen: sondern 
desto mehr suchen an guten Werken reich zu werden; und 
wenn sie davon. weniger besitzen, auf Gott und die 
Ewigkeit schauen. Alle sollen sich gentigen lassen, 
an dem was da ist, mit Nahrung und Kleidung zufrieden 
seyn, nicht nach hohen Hinges dieser Welt trachten, 
sondern sich herunter halten zu dem Niedrigen. Der 
Grund von diesem allen ist, Gott hat Reiche und Arme 
gemacht; ein Unterschied, der in dieser Weltverfassung 
und in ihrem Zwecke den Grund hat, der wahren und 
ewigen Wohlfahrt an und vor sich keinen Abbruch thut, 
sondern vielmehr, wenn das Verhalten darnach ist, auf 
beyden Seiten, besonders fiir die Minderbegliicckten 
dieser Welt, ined netracnviienen Vortheil aut die 


Ewigkeit gewahren kann." 


115. Rechte und Obliegenheiten der Regenten und Unterthanen 
in Beziehung auf Staat und Religion, Riga, 1792, 
Ppe 36, 376 


116. One exception was Christian Friedrich Engelmann, 
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Ueber Volksfreiheit, Breslau, 1793+ - Engelmann was 


a pastor in Steinau. 
117. Op. cit., Vorrede, p. 3. 


118. “Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer Zeit," pp. 598, 
599: "“Gibt es denn ganz und gar keine Freiheit, so 
lang wir in dieser unvollkommenen Welt leben? -- 0 
jas ee gibt eine eingebildete und eine wahre Freiheit. 
Die eingebildete ist, wenn man bei mannigfaltigen 
EBinschr&nkungen sich doch ftir frei hA&lt, und das 
ist der Fall, v1 dem sich die Republikaner gewéhnlich 
befinden .. . Aber lasst uns nun auch einmal die 
wahre Freiheit prufen: -- eine Freiheit, die jedermann 
und bei allen Hinschr&ankungen vollkommen geniessen, 
folglich sich so gltcklich fuhlen kann, als es in 
diesem Erdenleben médglich ists; wenn wir den Begriff 
der Freiheit recht in seinem Wesen betrachten, so ist 
Sie im Grunde nichts anders, als ein anerschaffener 
Trieb, durch ungehindertes Wirken von einer Stufe 
zur andern hinaufzusteigen, um endlich den Gipfel der 
vollkommenen Menschenhshe zu erreichen; eigentlich 
ist also der Freiheitstrieb mit dem Vervollkommnungstrieb 


einerlei.” 


119. Cf. for instance Callisen‘'s Ueber den Freiheitssinn 


unsrer Zeit, pp. 101-107; and his Ueber den Werth der 


120. 


l2l. 
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Aufklarung unserer Zeit. kin Versuch die Holsteinische 
Geistlichkeit bey jetziger Cahrung der ieinungen etc. 
zur Feforderung der wahren Aufklarung, eines thatigen 


Christenthums, und der Ruhe in unserm Vaterlande zu 


vereinigen, Schleswig, 1795, pp. 223, 224. 


Ueber den Freiheitssinn unsrer Zeit, pp. 107, 106: 
"So unstreitis auch der werth blrgerlicher Freiheit, 
und so gllcklich das Land ist, das sich im rechtmassigen 
Besitz einer durch weise Gesetze geordneten Freiheit 
befindet, so ist dieser Werth doch nicht allgemein: 
er ist relativ, und hangt von der Peschaffenheit der 
Subjecte abe. Die Freiheit hat einen Werth oder 
keinen, nachdem der Kensch und das Volk geschickt 


ist, Sie zu gebrauchen, oder nicht." 


Ueber den Werth der Aufkldrung unserer Zeit, p. 226: 
"Rei Bestimmung von dem wahren Werthe bUrgerlicher 
Freiheit, komt doch alles darauf an, wie vorstandig 
und wie gut die sind, welche Freiheit und welche 


Gewalt besitzen." The same, Callisen says, is true of 


equality; cf. p. 234. 


Ibid., pe 252: “Je mehr Kenntniss, Liebe und Vertrauen 
fur Christenthum Sich verbreitet, je mehr muss daraus 
ein wohlthitiger Einfluss flr die ganze blUrgerliche 


Gesellschaft entstehn." 


23. 


124, 


Lee 
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TO1ds4) pe (CoO: “Unsere Religion bestimmt keine 
Reclerungsforre, aber Sie befiehlt einem jeden Gerechtigkeit 
und GUte. Dies fodert sie mit grossem Ernst von den 
Gewaltigen auf Erden, sie sollen ihre Vorztize als 
eine Gnade ansehen, die sie empfangen haben... sie 
sollen btedernken, dass sie auch einen Herrn im Himmel 
haben, dem sie weder widerstehen noch entfliehen 


k6nnen, und dem sie einst eine schwere Rechenschaft 


werden geben miissen." Cf. po. 256 ff. 


Ibid., p. 256: “Nehme jeder unsere Eibel und Catechismus 
in die Hand, und entscheide, ob, so large sie das 

Lehr- und Gesetzbuch eines Landes ist, wohl so leicht 
Emporune und Plutbad, Tirranney und Elurgerkrieg entstehen 
Kann; ob, wo wahres Christenthum freilich Sache des 
Verstandes, aber besondere eine Angelerenheit des 

Herzens und Lebens feworden ist; ob da nicht alles, 

was nur eine Regierung wohlthatig machen kann, empfohlen 


und das Cegentheil verhindert wird." 


Ibid., p. 264: “Der grosse Zweck aller seiner Lehren, 
Thaten und Leiden ist nun die wahre Befreiung und 
Erlésune der l:enschen, ihre Vereinigung, ihre zeitliche 
und ewige Gluckseligkeit; und ich bekenne es gerne, 
wovon ich so innig Uberzeugt bin, Soll je der Mensch 


SO viel Freiheit erlangen, als ftir seine 'thatigkeit 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 
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und Gllick erfoderlich ist, sollen je Menschenrechte 
gehsrig verehrt werden und alle Unterdrtickunge auf 
Erden aufh6ren, und alle unbillige und sch&dliche 
Ungleichheit ein Ende haben, so muss es durch ihn so 
weit kommen, und zwar nicht blos durch die Befolgung 
seiner Relehrungen, sondern durch die Veranstaltungen, 


die er getroffen hat und noch treffen wird.” 


od 


"Ueber die wahre Freiheit. Nach Johann. 83; 30-26," 
Predigten flr Unterthanen und Eltern, Lemgc, 1792, 
pe 104: “das Verm6gen, thun zu k6nnen, was man thun 


will." 
Ibid., pp. 109 ff. 


Callisen, Ueber den Freiheitssinn unsrer Zeit, p. 
19: *"Die Religion erhebt uns zu einer hohen edlen 
Freiheit, die man in Ketten behalten kann, die von 
allen unsern Schicksalen unabhdangig ist, und die 


alle WMAchte der Erden uns nicht nehmen kK@nnen." 


Ewald, “Ueber die wahre Freiheit," pp. 114, 115: 
"Aber wenn du Jesus recht kennsts; den ganzen Jesus, 
mit aller Macht und Weisheit und Liebe; -- und was 
Fr auch dir war und ist und seyn will: dann macht 
dich das Befolgen seiner Lehre freier, als du auf 


irgend einem andern Weg werden kannst. Sie bringt 


130. 
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dich in Harmonie mit den Umst&nden und mit dir selbst; 
du tragst, duldest, entbehrst, verleugnest und thust 
Alles, weil du es wilst, und du wilst Alles, weil 


Br's will, weil Er dein Vertrauen unc deine Liebe hat." 


ere wes 


Werth der Aufkidrung unserer Zeit, 
pe 212: “Die Erfahrung hat es oft genug gelehrt, 

dass wenn Gottesfurcht abnimmt, selbst irrige Religiositat; 
so ist es um die Wohlfahrt eires Volks eeschehen: Es 
entstehen Unruhen, Fartheien, Elend, bis endlich die 


Gewalt nicht aufgehoben, sondern nur verdndert wird." 


J» I. Walz, “Wie Menschen, die Gott auf den schrecklichsten 
Gefahren errettet hat, ihm wirdig danken sollen,"” p. 201: 
"FPreiheit ohne Religion, dieser himmlischen Wohlthaterin, 
die mit Freuden alle Fesseln zerbricht, die den Geist 

und das Herz wund driticken, ist ein Irrlicht, das in 

sumpfe und Untiefen fUhrt; ein slsser Traum, aus dem 

man zu Thr3nen erwacht, und eine gerausame Gottheit, 

die an den Altdren mordet, wo man sie anbetet, und 

mit glUhenden Armen ihre Kinder umfasst, um Sie zu 


Asche zu verbrennen."™ 


C. F. Weidenbach, Der Einflus des Christenthums in 
die Freiheit und Gllkseligkeit der Menschen, pp. 16, 
17: “Denn eine Geselischafft von Menschen, die nicht 


erst sittlich frei ist, ein Volk, das blos seinen 


: Saeed 
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Neigungen und Begierden folgt, ohne sie der Vernunft 

und Religion zu urterwerfen; das der StUinde und dem 
Laster dient; -- ein solches Volck, eine solche 
Gesellschaft kann unméglich die Gesetze der Wahrheit, 
der Weisheit, der ClUkseeligkeit erkennen, oder, 

wenn es Sie auch erkennen sollte, denselben gemas 
handelen. Eine sSolche Gesellschaft, cin solches Volck, 
ist eben so wenig einer wahren und wesentlichen Freyheit 
fahig, als Kinder derselben fahie sind, deren Verstand 
nicht genug entwikelt ist, urd deren Vernunft der 


Macht der Leidenschaften unterliest." 


Der Pote aus Thuringen, 1793, pp» 290, 291, 293: 
"die RBesserung der hLenschen." “Freunde der Freyheits 


hier ist der einzige sichere Weg zur wahren Freyheit: 


Ueber den Werth der Aufklarung unserer Zeit, p. 269: 
"Das Christenthum bildct durch GCesinnungen eben so 

wie durch Resriffe, und setzt dadurch uns in Sicherheit, 
dass die Cewaltthdtigkeiten anderer uns sehr wenig 

mehr schaden ktnnen, und wir am besten angehalten 
werden andere zu schonen, wie wir wUnschen von andern 
geschont zu werden. Es schafft Freiheit auf einem 


viel sicheren und edlern Wege. Der durch Religion 


noch nicht sebesserte hiensch hasst jede Einschrdénkuneg, 
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und besonders von andern Pefehle annehmen zu mUlssen, 
und meynt, nun ist er frey, wenn er sich menschlicher 
Ordnung widersetzt, ob er gleich abh&ngig ist und 
bleibt; o es ist ein tho6richtes Unternehmen, die Welt 
um uns her einrichten zu wollen, damit von aussen 

uns nichts im Wege sey. Das Christenthum finet diese 
Arbeit von imnen an, indem es die Hauptursachen aller 
Unterdriickung zerstohrt, und uns geneigt und geschickt 


macht, uns in die Dinge ausser uns zu fligen."™ 


135. “Versuch einer Vertheidigung des christlichen Lehramts, 
und der damit verbundenen Verrichtungen gegen Vorwtrfe 
und Antipathie dieser Zeiten," Eusebia, vol. 3, 1799; 
pp. 59, 60: “Nie mUsse unser hiuth sinken! Da, wo 
der Lehrstand das Seinige thut, da, wo man ihn noch 
ehrt und schlitzt, braucht er nichts zu ftirchten. 

Selbst zu einer Zeit, wo die Strome des Verderbens Alles 
fortzureissen drohen: wo alle Seile der Liebe und alle 
Bande der Treue und Ordnung, welche in Hausern und 
Staaten die Menschen verbinden, abgeschnitten werden 
sollens wo ein leichtsinniges, dazu irregeflthrtes 

Volk sich als Muster allen Vélkern mit Feuer und 

schwert aufdringt und sie fast zwingen will, der Religion 
und dem Flrsten allen Gehorsam aufzukitndigen (Tit. 3, 1l.): 
wo protestantische Staaten aber mit ihren Flirsten sich 


desto inniger verbunden haben, Vaterland und Freyheit, 
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Religion und Volksrechte gegen alle Beleidigung urd 
Entweihung zu schtitzen; da dann der Zeitpunkt, so 
unsichtbar er ist, wohl nicht mehr in gar tiefer 
Ferne liegsen, wo man es einsehen wird, wie viel 
Christenthum und Lehrstand dem Volke werth waren, 
voraus in den Landern, wo er den rechten Weg zur 
Wahrheit und Freyheit zeicte, inn selbst fieng und 
nicht abwich, weder zur Rechten, noch zur Linken. 0 
noch immer wird es Manner geben-welche beschlossen haben 
christlich und patriotisch auszuhalten bis an das 
Ende: von den Niedrigsten in unsern Hutten an bis 
zu den Héhern in Pallusten. Was werden die inniger 
wuinschen, als dass wir nur Vaterlandsliebe und treuve 
subordination durch unsern Unterricht beleben und 
empfehlen mdgene Wie verdient werden wir uns nach 
ihrem Urtheil machen, wenn wir die Religion lehren, 
die den K6énigen und aller menschlichen Ordnung so gut 
ist: Wohl dem Lande, i welchem sie so richtic 
gelehrt wird, und wo wirklich noch so viel Religidsitat 
ist! Da sieht man keinen Aufruhr, keine pl6étzliche 
Umsturzung der Landesverfassung, die auf jeden Fall, 
allemal auf lange Zeit, das Volk unglticklich machen 
muss." The author of the speech is perhaps Heinrich 


Philipp Conrad Henke, who edited Eusebia. 


icons 


137. 


136: 
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"Ueber Irreligiositat und Immoralitat im 


heutigen Frankreich," Theologische Blatter oder 


Nachrichten, Anfragen und Bemerkungen theologischen 
Inhalts, vol. 2, 1798, pp. 13,14: "Unter den Vorwtirfen, 


die das feindliche Ausland der franzosischen Nation 

macht, ist keiner so ungegrtindet, als jener wegen 
Irreligiositat. Die Andacht im Gegentheil war vielleicht 
zu keiner Zeit grosser als gerade jetzt 

[para.] Das Geschrey tiber Immoralitadét ist zum Stechenpferd 
geworden, auf welchem der Unzufriedene seinen taglichen 
Ritt durch Frankreich vornimmt, und sich dabey dadurch 
auszeichnet, dass hinter ihm der Menschenhass mit 


aufsitzt." 


"Ueber die Gesellschaft der Theophilanthropen oder 
Verehrer Gottes und Freunde der Menschen in Frankreich," 
ibid., vol. 2, 1798, pp. 657-667. The Theophilanthropen 
were members of a religious sect based upon the belief 
in God and in immortality of the 3 5iiais The sect held 

its first meetings in 1797 and enjoyed some success, 
especially in Paris, in the following years before 
further meetings were forbidden in 1802. Cf. the article 
3 


by H. Hohlwein, "Theophilanthropen," RGG”~, vol. 6, 


col. 843. 


Cf. above, pp. 78ff., on the example of the Englishman 


Arthur Young. 


139. 


140, 
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The figures are those of Hans Hubschmid, Die Neuzeit. 


2S EN TE LT 8 eee 


Erienbach-Ztirich and Stuttgart, 1960, p. 200: "Die 
Kriegsschaden waren gewaltig. Die am meisten betroffenen 
Gebiete in der Pfalz, in Thtiringen, wiecklenburg; 
Schlesien verloren 50-100% ihrer Einwohner. Die 
durchschnittlichen Bevélkerungsverluste werden flr 


die StHdte auf 35%, ftir das Land auf 40% gescha&tzt." 


“Dass der herrschende Geist des Christenthums die 

Ruhe jeder blirgerlichen Gesellschaft sichere, und sie 
vor gewaltsamen Erschtitterungen bewahre. Am drey 

und Sue ieee Sonntage nach 'rinitatis 1794. Ueber 
Matth.» XXII, 15-22," Predigten mit Rticksicht auf die 
Begebenheiten und den Geist des gegenwirtigen Zeitalters, 
Gotha, 1795, pp- 163, 164: “Und selbst in dem Falle, 
wenn, aus irgend einer Veranlassung, eine Art des 
lauten Missverenligens und der O6ffentlichen Trennung 
entstehen sollte, wird das Christenthum einen Uberaus 
wohith&tigen Einfluss 4ussern. Bey solchen Trennungen 


wird gewiss der Christ am wenigsten den Weg der Ordnung 


und des Rechts verlassen, oder sich an eine der kimpfenden 


Partheyen anschliessen; sondern er wird Uberall an 
MAassigung, an Gerechtigkeit und an Liebe erinnern; und 


je mehr seine Stimme Gehor findet, um desto eher werden 


Wi. 


142. 


143, 
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die gereizten GemUther sich wieder bes&nftigen und zu 


ihrer Pflicht zurtickkehren." 


eer nnereneet erin meeting eget enti Yar ete aE 


did so: “Ich muss es mit Kummer zugeben, dass unter 
dem heiligen Namen der Religion unendlich viel Béses 
geschehen ist.” But such statements are rare in the 
literature of the period, and even in this one Callisen 
has his eye mainly on the evils which he believes to 


have been caused by the Roman Catholic Church. 


“Dass der herrschende Geist des Christenthums die 

Ruhe jeder blrgerlichen Gesellschaft Sichere . . «," Pe 
151: “Der Geist des Christenthums ist, wenn alles 

in der Klrze zusammen gefasst werden soll, die auf 

die Ueberzeugung von den wichtigsten Wahrheiten dieser 
Religion gegrtindete Gesinnung, Uberall nach ihren 


Vorschriften zu handeln." 


Frey- und Gleichheitsblchlein, p. 85: “Ich will's 

Ihm sagen, was ich mir unter Religion denke. In 
meinen Augen ist sie -- das innige Bestreben eines 
Menschen so vollkommen zu werden, als Gott ist, und uns 


dadurch bei ihm beliebt zu machen." 


"Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer zeit," pp. 618, 


619: “Liebe deutsche Landesleute! hohe und niedre, 


fs 
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nn 
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vornehme und geringe: -- es gibt wahrlich nur einen 
sanften, friedlichen und wohlth&tigen Weg, auf welchem 
alle lwissbraduche, so viel es in dieser unvollkommenen 
Welt nur immer méglich ist, abgeschafft werden k6énnen, 
und dieser ist ganz gewiss allgemeines Streben nach 
Sittlicher Vollkommenheit, Veredlung seiner selbst 
und Vermeidung des Luxus; mit einem Wort: allgemeine 
und praktische Cultur der reinen und wahren christlichen 


Religion." 


Ibid., pg. 619: “Nicht der empGrende Revolutionsgeist, 


sondern der alles tragende und durch Beispiel und sanfte 
Ueberzeugung belehrende Geist der Gottes- und Menschenliebe 
ist das einzige und wahre Mittel, sowohl uns selbst, 

als unsere Regenten und unsere Staatsverfassungen zu 


veredeln." 


Georg Christoph Dahme, Predigt am Neujahrstage 1794, 
pee 13, 14: "Das Christenthum war dort eine keligion 
reworden, die theils in blossen Glaubenssdtzen, 
mitunter sehr widersinnigen, theils in blossen 
Gebrauchen, mitunter sehr abgeschmackten, bestand, 
und die zu den Sittenlehren Christi auch solche hinzugeflet 
hatte, welche die Vernunft emp6ren: auch drang sie 
nicht recht auf eine reine Tugendhaftigkeit, sondern 


eigentlich nur auf ptinctliche Beobachtung willktihrlicher 
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Gebote und AusUbung gewisser einzelner scgenannter 
ihre hierarchische Verfassung in manchem Betracht 
dem Volke verhasst, ein Joch waren, die sogar eine 
Herrschaft Uber die Gewissen, und zu wahren Aergerriss 
aller Verntinftigen und zu grossem Schaden der Tugend 
bey vielen, das Recht, Stinden an Gottes Statt zu 


vergeben, Sich anmassten."“ 


147, (Demme), op. cit., pe 69: "Sind aber nun jetzt andere 
Nationen, Sind wir so viel kaltere, synetharbere 
und biedere Deutschen selbst, nicht mehr zu Republikanern 
und zur Bildung eines neven republikanischen Steats 
geschickt: um wie viel weniger waren es denn die 
fltichtigen, leichtsinnigen, ganz im Luxus und 
Sittenverderben versunkenen Franzosen!" Schleiermacher 
appealed to this eenecrousnese of German superiority 


in his Ueber die Religion: Reden an die Cebildeten 


unter ihren Ver&chtern, published in 1799. Cf. the 
following passage from the first speech (p.- 9 in the 
reprint, Hamburg, (1961)), where he denies the possibility 
of talking about religion with the Erglish and the 
French: “Wenn ich so von ihr durchdrungen endlich 

reden und ein Zeugnis von ihr ablegen muss, an wen 


soll ich mich damit wenden als an Euch? Wo anders 


waren Horer ftir meine Rede? Es ist nicht blinde 
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Vorliebe flr den v&terlichen Foden cder flr die 
hiitgeenossen der Verfassung und der Sprache, was mich 

so reden macht, sondern die innige Ueberzeugung, dass 
Thr die einzigen seid, welche fhig und also auch 
wirdig sind, dass der Sinn ihnen aufgeregt werde fur 
heilige und goéttliche Dinge. Jene stolzen Insulaner, 
welche viele unter Euch so ungebUhriich verehren, 


kenren keine andere Losung als gewinnen und 


sto) 


eniessen, 
ihr Fifer flir die Wissenschaften, flr die Weisheit 

des Lebens und ftr die heilige Freiheit, ist nur ein 
leeres Spielgefecht ... . So gehen sie auf Kerntricse 
AUS, SO ist ihre Weisheit nur auf eine jammerliche 
Empirie gerichtet, und so kann ihnen die Religion 
nichts anders sein, als ein toter Buchstabe» ein 
heiliger Artikel in der Verfassung in welcher nichts 
reelles ist. Aus andern Ursachen wende ich mich 

weg von den Franken, deren Anblick ein Verehrer der 
Relision kaum ertragt, weil sie in jeder Handlung;, 

in jedem Worte fast ihre heiligsten Gesetze mit 

Flssen treten. Die frivole Gleichgtltigkeit mit der 
Millionen des Volks, der witzige Leichtsinn mit dem 
einzelne glu¥nzende Geister der erhabensten Tat des 
Universums zusehen, die nicht nur unter ihren Augen 
vorgeht, sondern sie alle ergreift und jede Bewegung 


ihres Lebens bestimmt, beweiset zur Genlige wie wenig 
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Sie einer heiligen Scheu und einer wahrer Anbetung 


fants Sind" 


148. Arion., “Anscrache an meine Zuhodrer am Neuvenjahrstag 
1791," Nachtreg zum Almanach flr Prediger, die lesen, 
forschen und denken, 1791, p. 41: "Es entgtanden 
an einigen Crten Unruhen und Bmporungen, wortiber jeder 
Gutgsesinnte sich innigst betrtiben und die vertlendeten, 
irregeftinrten Fersonen bedauren musste, die so strafbar 
handeln und sich so elernd und ungllcklich machen 
konnten. Aber witernenenreente nicht nur Eintracht 
und J,iebe,‘wir behaupteten nicht nur unsre Wurde als 
treue Unterthanen und gute Burger und Christen, sondern 
diese Unruhen wurden auch noch in ihrer Geburt erstickt 
und so unser deutsches Vaterland von einem verderblichen 
Uebel befreyt." ‘he author probably refers to the | 


disturbances which had taken place in Cermany. 


149. Op. Cite, p. 14: “Danket Gott, protestantische 
Christen, dass noch kein herrschender Aberglaute 
sein Haupt dreust erheben und eure Gewissen unterdrticken, 
oder t&uschen darf. Danket Gott, dass ihr ihn besser, 
reiner erkennet und dass ever Verstand nicht durch den 
Aberglauben zum Unglauben verleitet wird. oO christliche 
witbruder: htitet euch vor jeder fanatischen Schw&rmerey 


und betet flr eure schwachen EBrtider, dass Gott sie vor 
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VerfUhrern dazu bewahre, damit ihr nicht auf diesem 
Wege zulezt in Gottesverleugnung und Verlust aller 


wahren Ruhe und Glltckseligkeit gerathet.” 


150. Valentin Karl Veillodter was an exception when he 
said in his sermon “Einige Regeln zur Begrltindung eines 
richtigen Urtheils liber bése Zeiten," Predigten Uber 
die sonn- fest- und feyertiglichen Episteln des ganzen 
Jahres, vol. 2, 2nd improved edition, Leipzig, 1805, 
p- 369: “Diese Bemerkung des Segens, den auch b&se 
Zeiten bringen k&8nnen, leitet uns endlich noch zur 
Regel: Betrachtet sie doch nicht als Strafgerichte 
Gottes: deh. glaubet nicht, dass diejenige Nation, 
welche vor andern im Elende seufzt, dass dasjenige 
Reich, welches durch innerliche Unruhen verwtistet 
wird, dass diejenigern Provinzen, welche unter der 
Geissel des Krieges bluten, dass diejenigen Familien, 
welche vor andern den Druck der Zeiten empfinden, ihr 
trauriges Loos auch vor andern verdienten: Bruder, 
wer weiss es, welche harte Schicksale auch uns vielleicht 
noch dereinst erwarten? . . . Sind wir deswegen 
besser, weil wir entfernter von dem Schauplatze jener 
schrecklichen Auftritte wohnen, und also weniger zu 
dulden haben?” Cf. also the remarks of Redern, quoted 


on pp. 272f.1n Chapter II above. 
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151. "Die geistige Lage im Stift in den Tagen der 
franzésischen Revolution," Blatter flr wirttembergische 
Kirchengeschichte, N.F., vol. 39, 1935, pe 171: 

"Das christliche Ethos hatte nicht seine behagliche 


Heimat, sondern sein Missionsgebiet im Stift." 


£526. “Peredrich Uhinorns. Ops Cites VOls 2s De. 998. Mi retz 
aller moralischen Blcher und Pestrebungen zur 
moralischen Ausbesserung der Menschen sinkt die 
Sittlichkeit, nicht nur in den hSheren St&nden, die 
leichtsinnig in den Tag hineinleben und wohl dsthetisch 
fein durch bildet, aber sittlicn heruntergekommen 
sind, sondern auch im BUrgerstande, wie an der Zunahme 
der unehelichen Geburten zu sehen ist. Mit dem Anfang 
des Jahrjunderts verglichen, steigt die Zahl jetzt 
von ber das Doppelte bis Uber das Flnffache. Schamlos 
ist, wie sich die deutschen WAadchen den franzdésischen 
Soldaten, die von 1806-13 in Deutschland einquartiert 
waren, preissaben . » »« e Bei allen Reden von allgemeiner 
Menschenliebe strdubten sich die preussischen Adligen 
mit aller Macht gegen die Reformen Steins im Anfang 
des 19. Jahrhunderts, die dem hart bedrlickten Bauernstande 
Erleichterung und etwas mehr persOnliche Freiheit 


schaffen wollten." Cf. also p. 98. 


153. Op. cite, pe 144: “Die Hauptursache fiir die problematische 
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Entwicklung der Aufkl¥rungspredist liegt m.E. in ihrer 
zunehmenden Moralisierung, die den eigentlichen Klang 
der Frohen Botschaft Uberdeckte und ihn mehr und mehr 


eA 


in Vergessenheit geraten liess." 
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CHAPTER IV. PATRIOTISM: THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS COUNTRY. 


1. The Christian and his Fatherland: Theory. 


If the main theme in the writings of German 
churchmen during the revolutionary period is the procla- 
mation of the necessity of true religion, then the most 
important variation upon that theme concerns the implications 
of religion for an individual's relationship to his country. 
We will seek first in this new chapter to determine what 
men understood by patriotism, and we will then attempt to 
make clear what their commitment to the state meant concretely 
in terms of a few specific issues which the German states 
confronted. 

These men were utterly convinced that the religion 
which they professed both required and produced a certain 
disposition toward one’s country. They called this dis- 
position love of the fatherland or patriotism, and they 
believed that all manner of civic virtues flowed out of 
it. Their concern for patriotism was not something 
altogether new, nor were the ideas which they expressed 
during the 1790's necessarily new ideas. But it is certain 
that the Revolution gave an impetus to the discussion of 
patriotism which had not been present before, and we can 
probably regard the many writings which dealt with the 


subject during those years as marking the end of a period 


f 
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which had been primarily concerned about humanity in its 
broadest reaches, humanity unconfined by national political 
restrictions, and as heralding the approach of the national- 
istic 19th century. 

The Revolution worked in at least two ways to 
awaken a new interest in defining Christian patriotism. 
Most men, in the first place, simply felt that the 
Revolution reflected attitudes which went absolutely 
counter to that virtue, and they called for a true love 
of one's country as the proper alternative to revolutionary 
sentiments. Consider, for instance, the words of Johann 


Georg Fock, pastor and superintendent in Vienna: 


When patriotism and civic loyalty, these hallowed 
names, are misused to justify riot and rebellion 
and to disseminate principles which are dangerous 
for the peace of the states, then it is surely not 
superfluous lo present these virtues in their true 
Character and to recommend them emphatically. My 
friends, every impartial person must acknowledge 
that this is the case in our day « » e « Which one 
of us has not heard or read how an entire nation, 
carried away by a wild frenzy of freedom, has severed 
all the ties of order and dependence? Who has not 
heard how it gives the most violent steps the 


appearance of the most praiseworthy patriotism and 
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how it is trying to spread its destructive poison 


to other states under this generally honored name?+ 


There was a second possible reason for the 
interest in the subject of patriotism, however. Although 
many men may have been aware of it, few men chose to 
express it publicly since it involved praise of the 
French and implied a criticism of the Germans themselves. 
TO put it simply, some men were afraid. They wondered 
whether it was in the last analysis possible for a state 
where the subjects were riot completely dedicated to their 
country--such as Germany--to compete with a state where 
they were--such as France. Carl Georg Friedrich Goess, 
pastor in Windsheim, was bold enough to raise this 


question and to plead with Germany to learn from its enemy: 


During the present political crisis, which is distinguished 
not only by violent revolutions but also undeniably 

by the fact that in various neighboring countries, 

through careful stimulation and purposeful cultivation, 
patriotism is constantly taking deeper root and spread- 
ing, it is in my opinion no small service when one 

plants this precious moral product as much as possible 

also in our country and seeks through writings and 

national institutes, through word and deed, to give 


it more and more universality and maturity. Tf 2t 
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does not, can Germany any longer counter-balance-- 
stand up against--a patriotic state? Will it not 
then in every respect see itself obscured, over- 


shadowed 2“ 


France, the enemy, must become Germany's teacher, Goess 
Says, for one sees in the former country the queen and 
summation of all civic virtues, patriotism, being used 

in full strength to bring about France's salvation and 
Germany’s ruin. And in words which put him in an entirely 
different class from most of Germany'’s patriotic pastors, 
Goess confesses his country’s sin; applying one of this 
period's favorite biblical verses not as usual to France 
but to Germany herself: “Let us be just and with profound 
Shame confess aloud before the world as a warning example 
for our contemporaries and descendents: our enemy con- 
quered us through his greater public spirit and patriotic 
zeal, and we were conquered because we moved against him 
without being nearly so filled with this great virtue and 
because we by no means did what we could and should: for 
the common good on this occasion... . All of us who are 
called Germans can rightly apply the biblical principle to 
ourselves: just as sin in general is the ruin of people, 
so especially is the sin against the fatherland the ruin 


) 


of the nation. Goess was much better in diagnosing the 


problem than in suggesting a remedy, for he could do little 
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more than to encourage men to be patriotic, and the 
virtue of patriotism is not produced as easily as that. 
He did not yet suggest, as some would in the coming years, 
that the goal might be reached as it had been in France: 
by granting Germany’*s citizens more freedom and more 
responsibility within the state so that they would then 
be willing to fight for a cause which was truly their 
baa Nevertheless, Goess saw and mentioned what most 
pastors at this time either did not see or dared not say 
aloud: that the Revolution had produced within the French 
people 7 dedication to their nation that the Germans 
Simply could not match. 

Whatever motivated them, many pastors and theo- 
logians at the time of the Revolution sought to impress 
upon their readers and hearers the importance and meaning 
of a Christian's love for his country. This love was not 
something selfish, something which excluded a concern 
for that greater part of mankind which lay outside the 
borders of one's nation. These men recognized that the 
love for the neighbor which the Christian faith recommends 
is unlimited. But practically speaking, expressing this 
love world-wide ig an impossibility, and they believed 
that our first responsibility must be toward those nearest 
to us. This was, for instance, the position of Fock: . 


"even if our goodwill must stretch over all the lands and | 
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‘peoples of the earth, our activity is still limited to 
a small sphere. Providence has therefore assigned every- 
one »« « e a Smaller circle, where his love for men shall 
prove itself especially active. Our fatherland, our fellow 
citizens, are nearer to us than the other mene « e Here 
we have more opportunity, provocation and means to con- 
tribute to the good of the world. "° Patriotism is therefore 
the primary expression which the Christian's love for 
all men must take. 

The men who recommended patriotism were by no 
means unaware of its dangers. Several authors of books 
of ethics emphasized that patriotism must always be 
subordinated to the virtue of love for the whole human 
race. Michaelis, for instance, wrote the following con- 
cerning love for one*s country: “However, it must remain 
Subordinate to other greater and more extended duties, 
especially to love for the whole human race. It very 
eaSily degenerates into athate of or a contempt for 
the human race, or makes men engaged in civil wars, if 
it cannot prevent them, more furious. If nothing else it 
begets a violent hate between the parties in the state 
itself ..." At least in principle, the German churchmen 
at this time would never have felt called upon to affirm 
measures taken by their government which they deemed to 


be contrary to the best interests of humanity as a whole. 
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Patriotism therefore had its limits, but it was 
nevertheless a most important virtue. Fastors and 
theologians recommended it highly, and with their use 
of theological arguments in its favor they made it a 
specifically Christian virtue. A Christian must seek 
to further the common good, to express his love for his 
fellow men within the civil order “because one feels himself 
obliged to do so by the teaching and the example of Jesus. 
Jesus was seen as the good citizen par excellence, and 
men had no doubt that Christians were obligated to follow 


in his footsteps. “Love for the fatherland and the common 


good is the mature fruit of the love for men and brothers 


which Jesus makes the chief characteristic of his disciples." 


Such exhortations to patriotism of course did 
not always remain so sees Usually they were issued 
as the basis for more concrete instructions concerning 
the duties of the Christian subject. Before discussing 
the specific content of patriotism in the thought of 
German protestants, however, let us discuss quickly their 
ideas concerning the form of the state within which 
patriotism was to be practiced. Cenerally speaking, 
there were few efforts to put a stamp of divine approval 
on any one particular form of sovecnment: On the contrary, 
most men seemed to believe that the Christian faith could 


affirm any form and call it as legitimate as any other. 


8 
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Magnus Friedrich Roos wrote that the Kingdom of God 
"“asrees with every form of worldly rule,"” and liichaelis 
observed that neither natural nor divine law prescribes 


TA 


a certain form of government. 


| 
a a s é ry « - 
“ This did not mean that 


the pastors and theologians in Germany had no preference 
concernine the kind of sovernment under which they wished 
to Jive. Callisen wrote that our relision prescribes 

no form of sovernment, that it leaves to human under- 
standing the business of setting ur the structures of 

7 6S LiL 7 ai 7 ac ae 
society. But he also made the following remarks: 

"Tf the nation has the right to elect the rulers, then, 


as history teaches, such an elective empire will easily 


become a battlefield where rivers of clood flow, because 
12 


men cannot agree who should rule."” It is therefore not 


surprising that he expressed a preference for a limited 
monarchial form of government: "If we could select our 
own form. of government, .- « « most people would probably 
choose a monarchy. ‘hey would choose such a monarchy, 
however, where the more intelligent part of the nation 
could also work, and where even the preat multitude would 
have some freedom and be safe from oppression; it would 
be one where the misuse of power by vicious, idiotic, 
immature, weak rulers would be prevented." 


Most men believed in monarchy as it existed 


in Germany. Rarely in the theological literature of the 
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time do we find a fundamental criticism of that institu- 
tion, Herder being a noteworthy exception.” The criticisms 
of the republican form of government; on the other hand, 
were occaSionally quite severe. Jung-Stilling considered 
it unthinkable that a nation would elect capable men to 
office. He said that democracy could exist only in a small 
country, for in a large one the largest party--and that 
means the unéducated rabble which is ruled by wild passions-- 
would conquer and rule.t? And Menken believed that all 
republics, “as such, carry in themselves the seeds of their 
disintegration and destruction, and sooner or later, as 
the whole nieeony of the world teaches, become monarchies. *1® 

Most theologians, once they had defended the 
absolute monarchy as a good form of government under 
which men cculd live happily and well, were little 
interested in debating the merits of the various political 
Systems. Each, ney believed, had its strengths and its 
weaknesses. Frederick Barnard has pointed out that most 
of the Enlightenment’s political theorists were interested: 
primarily in how men should be ruled and not in who 
Should rule them.>? The same can be said for the theologians 
of the late 18th century. It was the laws of a state 
which concerned them the most. If the laws were good--if 
they protected and punished both weak and strong, poor 


and rich, peasant and noble, granting to all men the 
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privilege of appeal in cases where they believed that 
justice had not been done--then it mattered little who 
made the laws. It was ultimately not important that 
the nation as a whole participate in the law-making process. 
Johann Heinrich Tieftrunk expressed this in 1791 in a 
book which asked how revolutions could best be prevented: 
"Tt is obvious that in a state the important thine is 
not really who has the executive power, but how that 
power is used. There can be very deepotic republics and 
entirely free monarchies. Orders may go out from the 
throne or from parliament, from the divan or from the 
national assembly; this makes no difference. Everything 
depends on the spirit of the laws. ‘This alone decides 


their worth or unworthiness, and the spirit of the laws 
decides the worth or unworthiness of the sovernment "=! 
It is the laws, therefore, and not the form of government 
which determine whether freedom exists in a state. True 
freedom exists under laws which are recommended by reason 
and have the goal of the common good, laws which are given 
by reason and administered by justice. “But a king can 
give laws which agree with freedom just as well as a 
parliament; therefore monarchies can also be ag free as 
republics. Yes, I maintain that a monarchy which is 


founded on sensible laws is far more conducive to freedom 


than any other form of government. True, it is difficult 


to introduce bad laws in a republic, but it is just as 
Gifficult to replace bad laws with better ones. On the 
other hand, where the legislative and executive power 
is concentrated in one will, only the goodness of this 
will is necessary in order to put salutary arrangements 
. 19 
Into: -eLLeci~e = * 
The German churchmen, ee having no basic 
quarrel with absolutism, spent little time discussing 
it and other political systems. Patriotism was in 


their view not to be understood as the French seemed to 
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understand it, as an attempt to change political systems. 


Fatriotism consisted instead in the dedicated efforts 
to make the existing system work as well as pogsible, 


xisted in Germany, the concrete 


ie) 


and since absolutism 
Suggestions given for patriotic behavior were aimed at 
making the absolute monarchy effective. 

The Cerman pastors and theologians therefore 
did not have a difficult task when they began speaking 
to the Christian subject about the way his love for the 
fatherland should be expressed, for the subject's duty 
in an absolutistic system can be summed up quite simply: 
he must obey. Obedience, however, although it can be 
forced, is best offered freely, and the German pastors 
went out of their way to try to make their congregations 


understand and accept the position of the ruler to whom 
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obedience was to be given. A discussion of the “Obrigkeit," 


the ruler and his office, very often served as the founda- 


10) 


tion upon which the subjects’ duties were developed. The 
Obrigkeit, it was said, is a most necessary institution. 


In a world like this one, populated by men with so many 
different interests, talents and possessions, there must 
be some institution with enough power and authority to 
maintain order. Should this institution not be present, 
unhappiness and chaos would be the certain result. The 
office of the ruler has therefore been ordained by God 
in his great wisdom and mercy, and the ruler has a very 
hich calline.©° 
This was the most common setting in which the 
German protestants discussed the duties of the Christian 
subject. Chviously, the ruler alone could not insure 
the accomplishment ot the purpose for which God had or- 
dained his office; without the cooperation of his subjects, 
even his best efforts to maintain order and to set up 
useful social institutions would so for nought. ‘There 
is no reason te believe that the Cerman pastors were not 
totally sincere in urging this cooperation, but they 
perhaps did net always do so upon their own initiative. 
Sometimes a recommendation for sermons about the subjects'* 
duties originated with the prince himself. ‘This was the 


case, for instance, with a sermon by Christian Gottfried 
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Mantzel, pastor in Kuppertin and Flauerhagen. Ina 
preface to a sermon delivered in 1793 about the office 
of the earthly ruler, Mantzel remarks that the sermon 
had its origin in an order circulated by Duke Friedrich 
Franz of Mecklenburg among the Superintendents of his 
state. This order, which Mantzel quotes, first states 
that an attached imperial edict concerning the Revolution 
is to be read from the pulpits and fastened to the church 
doors. The Duke then continues his instructions to the 


Superintendents in this way: 


Along with the distribution of the attached legal 
decree you are to take the opportunity, referring 
back to the quoted passage of the Mecklenburg church 
order, not only to impress upon the preachers sub- 
ordinate to you their own obligation to adhere to 
the doctrine of the earthly ruler which is prescribed 
here, but also to point out to them a suitable 
opportunity from time to time to teach the people 

in an edifying manner through public addresses from 
the pulpit about their duties toward the ruler and 
to strengthen them therein. We leave it to you to 
call in the sermons which the ministers are to 
preach about this subject and, as you see fit, to 


advise us dutifully about them etc. el 
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The pastors of Mecklenburg therefore had to deliver sermons 
about the duties of subjects toward the Obrigkeit, and 
their Superintendents seem to have had the responsibility 
of obtaining copies of them and of reporting to the Duke 
when they deemed it necessary. Mantzel reports that he 
delivered his sermon the first Sunday after he received 
the order. One cannot help but wonder how many more of 
the sermons upon the same theme which were delivered in 
these years had their origin in such a royal order; other 
pastors may simply not have mentioned the part which their 
princes had played. 

For whatever reasons, the German pastors at 

the time of the Revolution spoke often about the duties of 
Christian subjects. According to Mantzel, subjects are 
obliged to pray for the Obrigkeit, to honor and obey it, 
to pay their taxes and to bear injustices with patience. °° 
Ce. A. Harter said that the well-intentioned Christian 
will love and value his country highly, attempting to 
further its welfare and to maintain peace and order in 
it, obeying its laws, trying to remove any dangers which 
might confront it, bearing the tax and other burdens laid 
upon him by ite”? At the heart of virtually every list, 
however, stood the demand for obedience toward the ruler 


and toward the laws of the state. Obedience was truly 


seen as the sine qua non of good Christian citizenship. 
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“Every citizen of the state who wants to enjoy its blessings 
and benefits promises it faithfulness and obedience to its | 
laws, and to fulfill this holy oath is an inviolable duty 
which love of the fatherland demands of us. "2" The 
necessity of obedience was often emphasized by the use 
of theological arguments supporting it. Ewald wrote: 
"Not to obey the authorities means not to obey God who 
placed them in powers; he who does not respect the authorities 
as authorities does not respect God whose servants they are 
to pe." And one often, as Reinhard did, called upon the 
example and teaching of Jesus: “He who does not have this 
sense of peace and of order, .. +- he who disobediently 
rebels against constitutions which still legally exist, 
he is no Christian, he acts precisely contrary to the 
teaching and example of Jesus. This teaching and this 
example obligate us very strongly to respect established 
esnetituciensn-° Romans 13 and Jesus‘ example, believed 
these pastors, make obedience an absolute necessity for 
Christian subjects. According to the thought of the 
time, this obedience finds its limits only where that 
which is commanded stands in clear contradiction to the 
law of Goa.*! 

Christian patriotism was conceived primarily 
as a passive virtue. The subject did not need to think 


for himself, for there were no important decisions for 
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him to make. “He had only to obey, to pay his taxes, and 
if need be to bear injustice with equanimity. The 
preaching about patriotism today sounds quite different; 
the individual Christian is often pointed toward his own 
active role in determining who will rule and what policies 
the rulers will follow. It seems clear that this differ- 
ence between then and now stems much less from the increased 
theological insight of pastors than from the changed 
political situation. The preaching of the 18th century 
presupposed the absolutistic system, in which the individual 
was still supposed to be an obedient subject and was not 
yet understood as a responsible citizen; one cannot say 
that that preaching was totally wrong for its time, in 
spite of some questions which can perhaps be raised. 
The preachers of the 1790's did occasionally mention 
patriotic duties of a more active nature; they sometimes 
said, for instance, that the subject should do everything 
possible to further the welfare of his country. The 
content of this general exhortation, however, was not 
the same then as it would be today. At that time men often 
meant by it that the main contribution which a subject 
could make to the state--aside from obedience--was a 
diligent performance of his daily work. Everyone must 
perform the tasks which fall to him, must do his “job," 


or the whole society will suffer. But it was also consistent 
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with the thought of the period when men made the following 
emphasis: everyone must do his jobe Society will also 
suffer if people try to do things for which they lack 
the necessary training, knowledge or experience. Farmers 
should farm, doctors should practice medicine, store- 
keepers should tend the store, and rulers should rule--, 
and no one should reach out his hand toward the work 


of another. One pastor expressed it this way: 


When he who has dedicated himself to some kind of 
handwork, for which he has sufficient skill, through 
which he can feed himself and his own and through 
which at the same time he should contribute his 

part to the good of the society in which he lives-- 
when this man lets it occur to him to interfere with 
the business of governing the state, a business which 
he understands little or not at all and which consider- 
ing all his circumstances he cannot understand, 

whether this interference comes because he enters 

into argumentative conversations about the constitution 
of the government with others who understand just 

as little about it, or whether he even wants to 

lay his hand on the rudder of the state, cnen his 
handwork which is necessary for the good of the 

whole must necessarily be neglected, not to mention 

now the other very destructive results. And if 


several do that, what mischief has to arise!<° 
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One must not meddle in other people's affairs: "Yes, 
my dear listeners, where men interfere in strange things 
which do not concern them, there they overturn all order, 
whereby the prosperity of the state cannot possibly 
last but will inevitably be destroyed. ""? On the other 
hand, it was only consistent with this position when 
men occasionally acknowledged that Christians who were 
actually in positions of authority under the ruler 
did have the right to take action against that ruler 
should the occasion demand it.?° 

The German churchmen did not talk only about 
the duty of the subjects to obey the laws or the ruler, 
but they also spoke of the responsibility of the ruler 
to rule well. One wonders, to be sure, whether they 
gave enough attention to the latter subject, for a 
glimpse into the literature of the period seems to 
reveal that there was not as much said about the ruler'’s 
reeponsibilities as ahout those of the subjects. Since 
the real power for change in the German states lay with 
the rulers, one might argue that more attention should 
have been given to their situation. But on the other 
hand, most pastors were perhaps being true to the needs 
of their congregations when they spoke about obedience, 
for most congregations probably had few if any "rulers" 


in them. 
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Be that as it may, the German pastors as a 
whole would surely have given at least theoretical 
assent to Loéffler, when, after mentioning the criticism 
of rulers which he believed characterized his day, he 
remarked about the duty of the teacher of religion: 

"IT am certainly convinced that the magisterial power 

* »« e comes from God, and that a difference between 
classes is necessary. And it is certain that it is 

a duty of the public teacher of religion to instruct 

his hearers about these things according to the meaning 
of the Gospel. But it is just as necessary that he 

also, according to the spirit of this same religion, 
remind the ones about whom those complaints are made 

of their duty and that he favor no party exclusively, 
Since usually, and certainly also here, the truth lies 

in the middle." It was axiomatic, after Al, that 
Christianity was the only real salvation of a state since 
it instructed both rulers and subjects about their duties; 
the churchmen could not very well speak only about the 
latter. 

Léffler himself made one of the most general 
and at the same time most demanding descriptions of the 
ruler*s duty. What can it mean to say that the ruling 
authority is from God except that “God himself has made 


the authorities necessary for human society? And does 
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not this thought include the obligation for them to 
administer their office in such a way that God himself 


quse "God, we say, rules the world. Thus 


can approve it 
do earthly authorities rule the human world. They are 
God's representatives; they should rule the world in 
detail like God rules on the whole. /para./ But how 
and in what way does God rule the world? He rules it 
with the purest will and according to the most proper 
judgment. And that is the pattern for every regent and 
for every magistrate." 
Most men were somewhat more specific when they 
spoke about the ruler‘s duties, although they found it 
difficult to do much more than indicate the general 
areas of the ruler's concern and the personal qualities 
with which he should rule. They said, for instance, 
that rulers should love their subjects and seek to be 
fathers to them. Magistrates should never use their 
position to their own advantage but should work for the 
good of the state. They should rule personally and 
diligently, not turning over the affairs of state to 
someone else. And as for the areas of their concern, 
they should administer the laws justly, protecting the 
freedom and security of their subjects; they should be 


concerned for the religious, intellecutal and moral 


development of the nation, erecting institutions where 
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true enlightenment might take place; they should administer 
the public monies wisely and further commerce, science, 
and art; and they should watch over the poor, taking 
care not to lay too heavy burdens upon them.?* 

| We have to admit that a state whose rulers 
fulfilled these duties would be a well-ruled state indeed. 
As we will see in a moment, furthermore, the German 
churchmen believed that the ideal was by no means an 
impossible one. Of course they realized that rulers, 
like subjects, did not always follow their high calling. 
After all, they emphasized, the job which the ruler 
has is very difficult, and we must not forget that 

“our magistrates, although they come directly from God, 
nevertheless remain men, who are subject to error and 
whom sensuality stalks, men from whom we are not justified 
in demanding a condition of perfection." We must 
therefore learn to put up with something less than 
perfection in our political institutions. 2° Still, we 
need not remain entirely idle if the ruler misuses his 
power and fails to fulfil his duties. Citizens may in 
such a case use every means which the law allows to 
obtain relief. They may especially exercise their 
right of petition: they may make “urgent remonstrances 
Supported by arguments, to which they may also give all 


the solemnity and publicity of which they are capable."?/ 
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Should these prove fruitless, some men added, then the 
citizens must have the freedom to emigrate,-° but otherwise 
there is only one Christian response to the misrule of a 
sovereigns: men must suffer it patiently. If the right 
of resistance or civil disobedience is allowed at all 
(except, as we noted above, where the sovereign orders 
something which is clearly against the law of God), then 
it is allowed only to the nation as a whole and almost 
never to a Single person or part of the whole. And the 
majority of churchmen writing in the 1790's would probably 
have refused the use of force against a sovereign even 
to the whole nation. Some men did actually affirm a 
limited “right” to revolution, but most would have denied 
that the Christian could ever participate in revolutionary 
activity. The true Christian does not try to improve 
things by force any more than Jesus did, for he recognizes 
like Jesus that he may be and do good even under the 
worst political conditions. *° Should all our legal 
efforts to improve things fail, then we ought to lay the 
whole situation in God‘s hands and suffer the injustice. 
It is his business to punish rulers when they misuse 
their power, and it is our business to obey those rulers 
because God wants us to do so. tt 

After this brief outline of the German protestants' 


view of Christian patriotism, we must try to determine how 
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this patriotism was expressed within the specific context 
of German society and politics in the 1790's. We wish 
to see what positions German protestant pastors were led 
to take on certain given issues. Before moving on to 
this subject, however: it is appropriate at this point 
to raise one question about that which we have discussed 
in the last few pages. Why, one wonders, was there such 
a total acceptance of political absolutism on the part 
of German protestants? One finds almost no crete o of 
the absolutistic system and little sympathetic discussion 
of democracy in the theological literature of the time, 
and men who live in an era which is in general dedicated 
to the principle of government by the people find this 
most difficult to understand. 

We find it especially hard, today, to comprehend 
the ease with which most men accepted the ideas of 
enitenvenea absolutism and of a society based upon 
privilege. The problem can perhaps best be seen by 
looking at two quotations from the 1790*°s which concern 
the workings of the older political and social system. 
Pastor Harter of Burgtonna, for instance, wrote the 
following: “However, with all inequality of classes there 
can still be true freedom and equality of all citizens, 
if only the legislative power and the guardians of 


justice bestow equal protection and equal security upon 
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all without regard to class or station, and if only those 
classes which through true or imagined privileges rise 
above others may not misuse these privileges to oppress 
the others. *'2 And Professor Tieftrunk wrote: “True, 
it is difficult to introduce bad laws in a republic, 
but it is just as difficult to replace bad laws with 
better ones. On the other hand, where the legislative 
and executive power is concentrated in one will, only 
the goodness of this will is necessary in order to put 
salutary arrangements into effect... . It is only 
important that a kind monarch adorn the throne, and that 
advisors stand by him who through good will and mature 
insight are equal to the occasion. "*2 It is not necessary 
for us to decide here whether these two quotations are 
statements of facts; let us assume for a moment that 
they are. What strikes the present-day reader is the 
little word “nur"--"only"--which both authors use. 

Perhaps there can be true freedom and equality in a privileged 
society if only the ruler will grant equal protection and 
security to all. Perhaps having a good government in an 
absolutistic state does depend only upon having a monarch 

of good will and upon his having advisors of good will 

and mature insight. But the condition in both cases is 

not small but extremely large. How does a state get 


such a ruler, and how does it insure that he will have 
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such advisors? How does one keep the privileged classes 
from abusing their position? What if the monarch is not 
aman of good will, perhaps not even an intelligent man? 
If the absolutistic system may be very good with a good 
man at the helm, will it not also be very bad if there 
is a weak man there? We find it strange that in the 
light of these dangers so few men expressed an interest 
in a democratic system where the welfare of nations 
would not hang upon the slender thread of a herditary 
monarch*s good will and intelligence. 

We must emphasize that the disinterest of 
German theologians in democracy was not peculiar to 
them. It was instead typical of German intellectual 
thought as a whole at this time. The German Enlightenment 
had been quite satisfied with absolutism and had been 
content to work hand in hand with it. When, therefore, 
men like Herder and Fichte scored that system during 
the years of the Revolution, they were typical neither 
of German intellectuals nor of the theologians among the 
intellectuals. ‘* Not many men felt the way Fichte did 
about German society. He mourned its dullness and its 
failure to allow for individual freedom and initiative: 
"With us everything has its fixed rule, and our states 
are clockworks where everything runs like it was once 


set. Arbitrariness, individual character has almost 
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no free play, and it is supposed to have none; it is 
Superfluous, it is harmful, and a good father or teacher 
carefully tries to guard his pupil whom he intends for 
business against this detrimental household item. Every 
head is painfully cast in the conventional mold of its 
age." 1) 

When we ask why it was that the theologians 
in particular showed so little interest in democracy, 
several answers are possible. In the first place, along 
with most other Germans they did not believe that the 
dangers of absolutism which we mentioned above needed 
to be taken too seriously. On the contrary, they were 
convinced that Germany was doing quite well precisely 
with its enlightened absolutism, and they saw no reason 
to doubt that Germany would continue to be blessed with 
good rulers. "The monarchs," said Callisen, "are not always 
despots and tyrants; in our time they rarely are." "6 And 
Fock told his congregation that the case where a civil 
law contradicts divine law “is becoming rarer and rarer 
in Christian countries, where the government recognizes 
the divine laws as an inviolable norm of its own. t? 
Most Germans could not finally understand or subscribe 
to the French Revolution because of the profound belief 


that their princes were granting them peacefully and from 


above the same things which the French were so tragically 
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and unsuccessfully trying to grasp from below. One cannot, 
furthermore, simply chalk up this belief to national 
pride. Enlightened absolutism in its German form had been 
admired not only in Germany but in much of the rest of 
western Europe including France. Especially Frederick II 
of Prussia seemed to hold out to Germany and to all of 
western Europe a vision of the wonders which absolutism 
could perform. Historians have pointed out that even 
some of the French revolutionaries admired him and the 
absolutistic system as he made it work. *© 

The theologians joined in the chorus of praise 
which men sang in Europe about the great king’s work. 
Two examples will perhaps suffice to show this, and they 
are worth all the more since both authors in question 
at one time looked aca the French Revolution with 
unconcealed approval. The Berlin pastor Jenisch published 
at the end of the revolutionary secude an ambitious work 
seeking to evaluate what the 18th century had contributed 
to human progress. The following passage may be found 


in his discussion of Prussia: 


If, therefore, since the French Revolution, the 
establishment of republics and the introduction of 
the representative system has been proclaimed as 
the only salvation of the human race which had been 


thrown down from its dignity by the rule of princes 
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and kings and cheated out of its true welfare (for 
that was the language that men used!), then cast 
your gaze on Prussia‘s lands. In the space of 
about fifty years, with the most obvious disadvantages 
of soil, of location, of neighborhood, and in spite 
of a destructive war against several of the most 
imposing powers of Europe lasting almost a decade, 
watch them rise to a prosperity which not one of 
the most fruitful neighboring countries can brag 
of. Look how, in just this period, the number of 
its inhabitants more than doubles. Watch how, from 
1740 to 1786, more than eight hundred new villages, 
farms and establishments are founded which feed 
close to forty-five thousand families. See an empire 
revive in the same time .. . to a flowering of 
intellectual and scientific culture ... Look 
at all that and then say to yourself, this happened 
without the recognition of popular sovereignty, 
without provincial diets and without national 
assembly, without senate ahd tribunal. This was 
the work of an absolute monarch, it was the work 
of Frederick II. For nothing less than the cited 
49 


facts were the natural miracles of his rule. 


Even Herder, who was anything but an apologist for absolutism, 


could in spite of his misgivings not fail to recognize the 
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Prussian king's achievements and at least partially 
excuse his harshness: "Frederick did his country good, as 
his genius on the whole thought to be requisite and 
necessary.” Seeing the danger which would confront his 
lands after his death, Herder said, the King left for 
the monarchy's protection “what he could leave to it: 
justice, domestic order, armies and moneye Men should 
pardon him if he also provided for these things in 
harsh wayse The evil politics which unfortunately 
composes Europe's international order forced him to it, 
and to be sure, some of the tenderer boughs of humanity, 
which Frederick’s own sensible, happy character certainly 
would have cultivated, were thereby lost."2° 

This is therefore the first and most important 
neason-why there was not more interest in democracy in 
Germany. Men felt that enlightened absolutism was achieving 
peacefully and surely the goals of freedom, prosperity and 
justices; there was then no reason why any other system 
Should be considered. Frederick II of Prussia seemed 
to many to be the proof that enlightened rulers could 
and would work for those goals; the illumination shed 
by the brilliance of his reforming reign gave a hopeful 
appearance to all of German absolutism and reflected 


even upon those monarchs who did not consciously try 


to follow his example. 
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Closely related to this admiration of absolutism 
is a second reason why men did not feel called upon to 
give serious consideration to political democracy: they 
did not believe that what they had seen of the latter 
System was promising enough to make a serious consideration 
of it worthwhile. Most men in Germany were repelled by 
the workings of the republican form of government which 
they saw in the new France; although it may have been 
unjust to do so, they could not help but at least partially 
identify terror and anarchy with government by the people. 
Furthermore, there is some evidence that men were not 
at all impressed by the other republics which they saw 
around them. This is true, for instance, of Jenisch. 
He wrote that before the Revolution men hardly had any 
other ideas of a republican form of government than those 
which were given by “Switzerland, which for several centuries 
had been resting on its laurels, or a Batavia, continually 
torn asunder inside by factions, or a Venice, tolerated 
by the neighboring powers and despised by each of them. "+ 
England, he said, seemed great only because of her 
industry and commerce which no other country could 
aspire to, and the United States lay too far away to 
excite much interest. “On the other hand one saw Europe's 
monarchies and among them such brilliant, well organized 


ones aS Prussia, such excellently ruled ones as Denmark; 
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over against which such republics faded away. For one 
found in these republics neither more civil freedom nor 


more patriotism nor more happiness than in most of 


Europe's monarchies. On the contrary one often found 
only more selfishness, more attachment to obsolete 
prejudices and abuses, smaller minds and narrower hearts."* 
The success of the revolutionary armies, as Jenisch 

points out, caused men to reconsider the strengths 

of a republican system. °? The French domestic situation 
in the 1790's, however, as well as the unfavorable com- 
parison of other republics with some of the better-ruled 
monarchies of the time made it difficult for a German 

to think of the democratic system as a serious alternative 
to enlightened absolutism. 

A third reason for the German failure to consider 
democracy lay in the Germans’ very understanding of that 
system. We find men at this time who thought of it as 
the best of the political alternatives, but many of these 
people believed that the European nations in general 
(and some added: the French nation in particular) were 
not yet ready for democracy. A system where the people 
rule through their elected representatives is only 
feasible, they said, where a nation has reached a high 


54 


degree of moral and civic virtue. should democracy 


be instituted before the people reach that stage, disaster 
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will be the sure result. As long as men are unenlightened 
and immoral, a strong king is needed to preserve order 
in a state. Democracy, on the other hand, is for good 
people. 

It is somewhat difficult for us to understand 
why the men of the 18th century thought that the danger 
of misrule in a free state was greater than that in an 
absolute monarchy. They evidently believed that where 
the people of a nation had not yet reached a sufficiently 
high level of virtue to rule themselves, a king who had 
been reared to his task was the best solution in spite 
of the dangers. That democracy might be a form of 
government well-suited for "bad" people was a thought 
which was beyond the comprehension of most German churchmen. 
They did not even consider the fact that, in a state 
where men were bad, the ideal thing might be precisely 
to insure that any one person or any one class of citizens 
did not have unlimited power. They did not recognize 
that it might be best to let all men participate in the 
governing process so that each element of society could 
work to protect its own interests. Their optimism concerning 
their rulers blinded them to the fact that those rulers 
might be filled with self-interest. They did not com 
prehend that self-interest could prevent rulers or ruling 


classes from approving the reforms which would enable 
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*"bad”, unenlightened or underprivileged members of society 
to improve themselves. They did not see that adequate 
education for a peasant class, for instance, might only 
be assured when that class had the power to bargain for 
it with the rest of society. One must question the Wiew 
of man which lay behind the Germans’ support of absolute 
monarchy. In that it presupposed that men in general 
were still not so virtuous, it seems realistic. But there 
was a tendency to see the monarch as an exception to the 
general rule, as one who would not act selfishly, and 
there was a belief that all other men could be educated 
and enlightened and made virtuous:so that eventually 
they too would act unselfishly. Here we cannot help but. 
be sceptical. 

Finally, however, in order to be fair to Germany's 
enlightened monarchs, we must admit that they sometimes 
made commendable reforms, reforms which probably could 
not have been made in a democratic state at that time 
because of the opposition of most of the citizens. Men 
could possibly have supported their choice of an enlightened 
ruler over an unenlightened public by pointing to such 
specific reforms; some men may have seen the situation 
and deliberately chosen absolutism as the best system 
for their time. Frederick Barnard has mentioned this 


possibility, giving a specific example of a progressive 
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but unpopular reform. In 1781, he Sees: Austria under 
Joseph II became the first German state to take steps 
toward the emancipation of the Jews. They were granted 
the same rights as other religious minorities, the public 
schools were opened to them, they were called for military 
duty, and so forth. Concerning this, Barnard remarks: 

“It is doubtful whether these measures, however revolutionary 
at the time (most states in Germany did not accord full 
citizenship to the Jews until the second half of the 
nineteenth century), could have been effected under any 
but the most autocratic of absolutist systems, for they 
were highly unpopular. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that leading political thinkers of the eighteenth century 
put their faith in the progressive enlightenment of 
absolutist rulers rather than in the ‘sovereignty of the 
people'."22 

We may, in conclusion, regret that there was 
no more criticism of absolutism or openness to democracy. 
Germany as a whole was perhaps not well served by those 
who placed all their hope in the wisdom and unlimited 
power of princes. We can understand that men had so 
little interest in democracy, however, because of the 
German political situation of the late 15th century. 
Absolutism seemed to be producing marvelous results 


there, and one looked in vain for European democracies 


about which the same could be said. And if enlightened 
absolutism was not quite as promising as the German 
theologians believed, they were not tne only ones who 


were mistaken about it. 


2.e The Churchman as a German: Practice. 
A. Voices on Germany's rulers and society. 


We have examined the ideas about patriotism, 
about the duties of subjects, and about the duties of 
princes, which were current in Germany at the time of 
the French Revolutione Now we must see how the German 
pastors and theologians combined their own duties as 
patriots with their responsibility as churchmen. How, 
in other words, did they react to various specific 


issues which faced the German states? First we will 
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attempt to sketch their ideas about the success or failure 


of contemporary German social and political institutions. 


Bruno Bauer, a theologian of the 19th century, 
once wrote that the declamations of the German pastors 


against the French revolutionaries made it sound as if 


"suffering and oppression reigned only out there in foreign 


lands, while at home there was nothing but happiness and 


idyllic ease .”° Bauer was not altogether wrong in his 


observation. The words of praise for Germany which one 
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meets in sermons and other works from that period are 
neither rare nor moderate. Time and again an author 
claims that his own state already has the true freedom 
and equality which other states are seeking. Over and 
over again authors praise their own rulers as true fathers 
to their subjects. — 

We have already seen how even before the 
Revolution, Frederick II and Prussia had become an example 
for all of Germany. Tieftrunk, a professor in Halle, 
wrote of his country: “If the best constitution is that 
one under which the greatest human freedom is found in 
accordance with laws, then I believe that no state is 
at present nearer this ideal than the Prussian state."2? 
And Christian Friedrich Engelmann, pastor in Steinau in 
Prussian Silesia, asked at the conclusion of a discussion 
of true civil freedom: “But is such a free country with 
all its happiness perhaps only a fairyland, a Platonic 
republic which the philosopher only imagines, for which 
man only wishes, but which is never really to be found 
under the sun? Or is the exciting idea of such a country 
really realized somewhere ?"° Then Englemann tells ina 
little tale how his guardian angel took him on a tour 
and showed him such a country, a country where the arts 
and sciences were blooming, where agriculture was prospering, 


where industry flourished, where each subject worshipped 
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God as he chose, where each one was protected by the 
law and the law was respected even by the King, where 
institutions were at hand for the old, the suffering, 
the abandoned.” Finally, after seeing such wonders, 
Engelmann could keep his peace no longer: "All ears, 
I was astonished that such a free land, a land so happy 
in its civil freedom, really existed. An absolutely and 
relatively free state, in which the citizen is also 
to be called free and, under the protection of the laws, 
happy. ‘Just allow me one question, guardian angel,’ 
I said. ‘What is the name of this land of freedom into 
which you have led me?* ‘It is,* he answered, ‘the 
country in which Frederick William is king, lawgiver, 
and father. '"©° 

But Prussia‘'s greatest rival Austria also received 
its share of praise. One member of the protestant minority 
there, Fock, wrote about his fatherland: “We live in a 
country where human rights are treasured as an inviolable 
thing of holiness, and where human welfare is the highest 
goal of the administration of the state. Law and justice 
are administered among us, as far as human imperfection 
allows us to expect, with stern impartiality. Every 
citizen receives that portion of the advantages of the 
state which justice and fairness award him. We honor 


in our ruler not the stern lord but the wise leader of 
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his people, who very much feels his high calling to rule 
and honestly strives to fulfill it vel Pastors from some 
of the smaller states also claimed that their countries 
already enjoyed the blessings which France was seeking. 
Harter, a pastor in Gotha, wrote: "Rejoice, my hearers, 
that we do not have cause to contend with so much sacrifice 
for the possession of this equality and freedom, like that 
nation which now draws the attention of all Europe to 
itself. Rejoice: For we all find ourselves already in 
the sure possession of them. "07 Henke made much the 
same claim for his Brunswick in a sermon celebrating 
his ruler's return from battle against the French’? 
and Callisen of Holstein asked: “And is there in all 
Europe a government which would be more beneficent than 
the one under which we stand? In which one could we 
then expect more advantages and less erievances?"°* 

The pastors and theologians did not always limit 
their praise to the individual states in which they lived. 
Sometimes they sang the glory of all of Germany, and 
especially on special occasions the emperor received 
his due. Justus Friedrich Froriep, Superintendent in 
Schaumburg-Lippe and pastor in Blickeburg, was for instance 
carried away with enthusiasm when Francis II was crowned. 


After describing the pious joy which a nation should 


have when God gives it a worthy ruler, he asked: “And 
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shouldn't we now feel this pious joy to an increased 
degree? We, the nation of Germans, the nation of Christians? 
We, to whom God has given in the exalted person of our 
newly elected emperor a ruler who in every respect merits 
unfeigned reverence, love, devotion and faithfulness; 
a ruler for whom our political constitution, the wisest 
of all, and our religious constitution, the happiest 
of all, are holys who treasures civil freedom and freedom 
of conscience above a1 Paeyd ee forth. The most 
passionate defense of Germany, however, probably was that 
made anonymously by the pastor and army chaplain Heinrich 
Theodor Stiller. Enraged by a pamphlet addressed by the 
French general Custine to the "oppressed humanity” in 
Germany, Stiller answered with his own booklet. “Oppressed 
humanity, he is speaking to yous," wrote Stiller. "where 
are you in Germany? Can you really be found in that country 
from which the true freedom of nations proceeded? No, 
you are only a creation of his brains One can find you 
nowheree You are nowhere in Germany--in that Germany, 
which had long been free when France still languished 
under the pressure of its despots, which is still free 
as France wears the slaves* chains of anarchy and national 
rage1n©© 

This was the dominant note when the German 


protestants discussed their country in the 1790's; they 


praised its rulers and they rejoiced in the blessings 
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enjoyed by its subjects. To be sure, men were not always 
so positive in their evaluations. Some of them, at least, 
were aware that all was not right in their country, and 

we find various expressions of this awareness. When his 
ruler ordered a day of prayer in 1794 for a victorious 

end to the war, Pastor Johann Christoph Friedrich Gétschel 
of the German congregation in Prague included the following 


passage in his opening prayer: 


It is with thankful hearts that we remember today 

the many great benefits which our fatherland has 
enjoyeds, and Thee, the good giver of them all. But 
with deep shame we remember also today our sins, 
through which we have often made ourselves unworthy 
of Thine aid and blessing. We recognize that we 

are much too undeserving of all the mercy and faith- 
fulness which Thou hast shown to us and still showest. 
If Thou shouldst wish to inflict misery and suffering 
upon us, what could we, being conscious of our guilt, 
say except: Lord: all Thy judgments are just: 
Therefore we all humble ourselves before Thee today 
and implore Thee with one heart and one voice: Lord, 
deal not with us according to our sins, and requite 


us not according to our iniquity. Turn away from us 


and from the whole country the well-deserved punishment." 


67 
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This confession of sin is worded in very general terms, 
and it may therefore not be overly significant. At any 
rate, we by no means find enough confessions in our 
literature to balance the many expressions of pride in 
the fatherland which are there. 

When we ask what particular sins or faults men 
were aware of at this time, the first answer will probably 
have to be serfdom, or more generally, the difficult situation 
of the lower classes. Jenisch, whose evaluation of the 
18th cnetury mentioned above provided a good opportunity 


to discuss various social ills, was one of those who 


denounced serfdom strongly. “Serfdom," he said, “what 
a disgraceful word for human Lips "08 He also noted that 


the institution still existed to some extent in his own 
Prussia. After expressing both his gratitude that the 
18th century had at least begun discussing the abolition 
of serfdom and his hope that action would soon follow 
words, he then added: “Only let men not henceforth 
continue to excuse their own personal, base interest for 
human slavery by saying that the serf is up to now not 
yet ready for freedom. Can he become ready for freedom 


if you do not allow him to grow in itque? 


In spite of 
their great misgivings about the masses‘ capability for 
self-government, some men felt rather deeply the injustices 


to which the poor were subjected. “It is an offence to 
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the subject," said one pastor, “when one worries his few 
joys out of him and condemns him to the hardest work 
like the unhappy slave to the oars. It is an offence 
to him, when, after the most tiring jobs, one robs him 
of refreshment and sleep and tyrannically demands that 
he should pour out his sweat without reward and forever 


ce Asking himself why 


go frem one torment to another." 
it was that so many members of the lower classes were 
dissatisfied, Daniel Joachim Képpen charged that the 
officials and lords who controlled the peasants’ destinies 
were guilty. The latter, he said, were entirely dependent 
upon the arbitrary action of the former, and the sinful 
desires of those officials and lords found their satisfaction 
not rarely through their oppression of the poorer men 


under their power. Therefore Képpen made this plea to 


the absolute prince who alone could prevent such evils: 


If these lines, perhaps by accident, should have 

the good fortune to come before the eyes of one of 
our several noble, just, and kindly disposed princes, 
then this request stands here in the name of the 

most lowly human beings, of farmers, day-laborers, 
and common laborers: that your wisdom, which on 

its own sees through what we have touched on here 
much more completely, might open the ways through 


which these lowly men can where necessary and as 
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often as necessary find protection, assistance, and 
intercession, things which are often greatly lacking, 
against the pressure of privileged men. They must 
find these things in order to see that they also 
Still do have a right in the world of the universal, 


good God. 71 


There was a second weak point in German society 
which was inextricably connected with this first one. If 
the poorer members of society suffered unnecessarily, then 
it was largely because the privileged classes had sometimes 
been able to maintain their favored position only to the 
detriment of the state as a whole. Tieftrunk theorized 
that in a well-ordered state, the practice of ennoblement 
should always be subordinated to the common good and 
based upon service to the state. This meant, he said, 
that in such a well-ordered country there could be no 
such thing as the passing down of privileges from a 
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noble father to his son. Jenisch did not go so far. 
Indeed, most churchmen at this time had no quarrel with 
the institution of privilege and the inheritance of 
privileges. But Jenisch did believe that the European 
princes had not used their authority boldly enough in 
removing from the privileged classes those special rights 
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which were disadvantageous to the state. 


f 
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Jenisch ae also one of the few to mention the 
weaknesses of Germany's imperial constitution. He saw, 
for instance, the poor condition of the free cities and 
their inability to protect themselves against their larger 
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neighbors. He saw the weaknesses of the imperial legis- 
lative machinery and the powerlessness of the imperial 
army. ° And while he recognized that the imperial con- 
stitution embodied such noble ideas as the protection of 
weak states by stronger ones and the subjection of every 
prince to a higher authority, he nevertheless had to 

admit that, practically speaking, the constitution was 
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strong only on paper. We saw earlier that Herder also 


looked at the German imperial situation with much 
scepticism. “/ 
What we call “criticism” could be and was 
expressed in different ways. Some statements, for 
instance, which would sound innocent enough to one ruler 
would be heard by another as a sharp attack--and the 
preachers were undoubtedly aware of this. Simply listing 
the duties of a ruler could be understood as criticism 
by a ruler who had not made a habit of performing those 
sutieds And when cne pastor included this passage in a 
sermon preached at the court: “There is an old and 


well-known rule: if you want to be loved, then be 


loving yourself. If the ruler loves his dogs and horses 
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more than his subjects, and if he therefore also takes 
better care of the former than the latter, then he can 
never expect love in return from his subjects" °_-it 
may have been a highly courageous act, depending on whether 
or not his ruler did in fact love his horses and dogs 
that much. But even after we have taken into consideration 
the fact that criticism need not always be expressed in 
the form of a direct attack in which offenders and offenses 
are both clearly labeled, a search through the theological 
literature of this period for utterances critical of their 
authors® governments will not be very fruitfule In com- 
parison with the abundant, direct and extravagant praise 
which we find, the constructive criticism appears timid 
and weak on the rare occasions that we find it at all. 
Sometimes, for instance, men would either criticize 
institutions in other countries or make a general list 
of possible faults without implying that any of them 
existed in their own states. And even whee there was 
direct criticism of conditions at home, men most often 


te 


put it within a wider context of praise or at least 

worded it in such a way that it would be as inoffensive 
as possiblee "And is there in all Europe a government,” 
asked Callisen, “which would be more charitable than the 


one under which we stand? In which one could we expect 


more advantages and less grievances? .. . It is true 
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that we unfortunately still have serfdom and other defects 
from which no administration has ever been free. Still 
we have far more advantages, and the serfdom, even if so 
much fuss is made about it, is in truth so mild that in 
some places the poor serfs do not want to become free. "0° 
Most men seem to have followed Salzmann‘’s principle. 
There are laws and practices in every country, he wrote, 
which may have been good long ago but are so no longer. 
“If the government is otherwise good, then I think it is 
very unjust when one makes too much noise about them. 
Everything just cannot be changed at one time, 0° 

We must remember that censorship was very much 
a reality during the years we are studying. It may be, 
therefore, that the general satisfaction with social and 
political conditions which the theological literature 
reflects is not a true indication of whee men thought. 
It might not even be a true indication of what men 
preached, although we must assume that it is until we 
find evidence to the contrary, evidence, for instance, 
that some preachers were called upon the carpet for opinions 
expressed in their sermons. In the last analysis, however, 
we have no choice but to evaluate the views of the German 
churchmen on the basis of the literature now available to 


us and not on the basis of what might have been published 


had censorship not been practiced. Censorship may indeed 
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have made the publication of unpopular ideas impossible; 
it did not, however, force men to praise their governments. 
Nevertheless we find much praise, and this indicates to 
us that the general mood was rather overwhelmingly one 
of satisfaction with the existing conditions. The deep 
dissatisfaction of a Herder was the exception to the rule. °” 

It is not a simple matter to evaluate properly 
the positions taken by the German protestant churchmen 
toward the conditions in their countries and in the whole 
empiree Such an Syaadetion would presuppose a detailed 
study of the conditions in each country, and one would 
have to compare those conditions with the statements 
about them made by the theologians of each nation. 
Although such an analysis would lead us far beyond the 
bounds of this work, some general comments are perhaps 
nevertheless in order. 

First, we must not be too hasty in saying that 
the praise of the German nations was all. undeserved. 
After all, some of the countries in the Empire were very 
well-ruled and deserved high praise within the context 
of the late 18th century. And several of the authors we 
‘ have mentioned in this chapter came from precisely those 
well-ruled countries. It is not probable, but neither is 
it impossible that a more detailed study might reveal a 


tendency of preachers in less well-ruled countries to 
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remain silent rather than to heap undeserved praise upon 
their countries* conditions and rulers. 

But we must also acknowledge the following facts: 
even if praise was sometimes not undeserved, the more 
extravagant praise which one often meets was unmeriteds 
and there were furthermore many shadows on Germany's 
social and political scene which were all too seldom 
illuminated by a pastor's critique. Some evils, it is 
true, were mentioned; especially the institution of serfdom 
received a fair measure of unfavorable commente But 
where one finds criticism, it is rarely the specific and 
insistent criticism expected from a man who is deeply 
dedicated to the establishment of a just social order 
and of the best possible political system. And as we 
have pointed out before, some fundamental assumptions 
about the whole order in Germany--the worth of political 
absolutism, for instance, and the value of the institution 
of privilege--were almost immune from critique. Our 
preliminary conclusion must be that the protestant church- 
men in Germany failed during the last decade of the 18th 
century to perform a truly prophetic function in society.°? 
They encouraged the belief that all was right in the 
empire, and in so doing they made themselves sharers of 
the guilt for the humiliations of the Napoleonic aia and 


for many of the crises of the coming 19th century. It 
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matters little that the German theologians did no more 
or less than many other German intellectuals. fMThe 
Church knows itself to be the bearer of a special Word 
and therefore of a special responsibility; the failures 
of others do not excuse its own. 

Once again, however, let us acknowledge the 
great advantage that hindsight gives. Things which 
are relatively clear today were not and could not be so 
Clear to the Germans in the 1790's. They were convinced 
that Germany was making excellent progress as its enlightened 
monarchs carried out many important and necessary reforms, 
and they undoubtedly believed that it was best, in a time 
of upheaval, to place more emphasis upon the positive 
accomplishments of the German system than to dwell on 
what remained to be done. And we must never forget that 
the political situation at that time made any other course 
of action fairly dangerous. A man embarked upon a risky 
journey when he dared to express dissenting opinions, 
and this was perhaps more the case for the pastor, who 
was in a sense an employee of the state, than for men 
who were less dependent upon the ruler'’s good will. 

There were probably men in Germany, men whose 
names and actions are no longer known to us, who dared 
to accept the risk. At least one such man has not been 


forgotten. The pastor Johann Ludwig Ewald was a striking 
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exception to the general rule, for he actually pleaded 
for a basic reform in Germany's social system, and we 
will close this section by briefly examining two of the 
works which he wrote during the early 1790's. Ewala,°+ 
a reformed pastor, theologian, and educator, had been 
called in 1783 to Detmold in the small territory of 
Lippe, where he was General Superintendent, court chaplain 
and a member of the consistory. He was, therefore, the 
leading churchman of his state, and his action was all 
the more important because of his position. Theologically 
he was a supranaturalist, having in 1778 confessed the 
error of his earlier rationalistic inclinations. Ewald 
was by no means a revolutionary, nor did he approve of 
everything which happened in France. At times, furthermore, 
he could sound very much like the average German preacher 
of the days; we have seen, for instance, that he was one 
of those men who believed that Jesus had to make men 
free before they could successfully enjoy civil Liberty. °> 
But Ewald also expressed more compellingly than virtually 
any other churchman at this time the belief that revolutions 
have their origin in misrule. 

Ewald expressed his ideas about revolution 
most fully in the uniquely important book About Revolutions, 
their Sources, and the Ways to Prevent Them (Ueber 


Revolutionen, ihre Quellen und die Mittel dagegen), 
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published in 1792. The opening sentences set the tone 
for the whole work: 
“It is a unique and very ancient truth which 
I would like to apply in this book, a truth which has been 
stated and proven hundreds of times but which can never 
be brought home or considered enough, never applied often 
enough. 
"The truths 
“human beings always remain human beings when 
they are treated humanely; 
“the truth: 
"humaneness is the foundation of all peace in 
families, in social circles and in states. 0° 
Ewald's experience in such matters leads him 
to doubt, he says, that his book will accomplish its goal 
of convincing rulers that “Humaneness is also the most 
lasting wisdom of rulers that there can be:" Nevertheless 
his heart tells him that it is worth a try, for human 
welfare is at stake.°? 
Revolution, says Ewald, is a very unnatural 
thing. Men are ordinarily patient. A nation does not 
rebel against its ruler any easier than a child does 
against its father. One need not worry that men will be 


led to revolt by reading seditious books or by listening 


to rebellious men or through the example of revolution 
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in other countries; all of these things are dangerous, | 
to be sure, but only “when discontent already agitates 
in the hearts, when the memory of flagrant inhumanities 
has been passed down from fathers and grandfathers and 
has produced distrust of the government. "8 A long 
study of the major revolutions throughout history leads 
Ewald to the conclusion that in the case of most of them, 
“Tyranny of some kind or another was the point of depar- 
ture, before their principle arose in the body of the 
state. "9 

Despotism, oppression, tyranny--these things 
are Simply bound to lead sooner or later to revolution. 
The more a man is aware of his humanity, the more he will 
be angry about inhumanitye Anyone who knows human nature 
must know this: And if this anger can be aroused by a 
Single act of oppression or cruelty, “what has to happen 
when there is oppression and despotism lasting for decades 
or centuries? Despotism which has turned into a system 
and like every systematic injustice always becomes colder, 
harder, and therefore more intolerable? You judge whether 
a man, a nation, whether humanity can bear that over the 
long hauls: You judge whether any kind of trick, any kind of 
force, any kind of refinement of despotism will hold 
humanity forever in these chains: One; --millions, who-- 
are human beings? If one fancies that, he must know 
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nothing about human nature! sooner or later oppressed 
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people will rise up, and when the time has come, neither 
severe measures nor a union of princes nor an army nor 
censorship nor anything else along this line will be 
able to hold them down. 7+ 

Ewald was quite an exception to the general 
rule with this realistic appraisal of the relationship 
of human nature to revolution. Most paseexe of the 
time believed that men could be taught to accept and bear 
oppression; Ewald interpreted it as a sign of their 
grandeur that they could not be Poreed or taught to accept 
it once they had begun to feel and use their human rights. 
There were also other men, of course, who assigned to 
despotism the main responsibility for revolution. And 
there were others who echoed Ewald when he wrote: 
“Princes, only through humaneness will you stop up the 
true source of all revolutions and insure for yourselves 
and your successors peaceful rule forever."?° But 
Ewald again differed from the vast majority of the 
others by refusing to deal only in generalities. He 
went down the line listing the reforms which were necessary 
to insure that “peaceful rule forever." 

Some of the suggestions which Ewald makes are 
not so unusual. For instance, he says that the princes 
Should do their best to lighten their subjects*® tax 


burden. 7? Other suggestions were very unusual, howevers, 
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in particular because they were so practical. "German 
princes:," he cries, “there are chiefly two whips with 
which some of you flog your subjects and with which 
you sooner or later could provoke them to rebellion. 

That is--game enclosures and traffic in human beings."?* 
The injustice of the former calls forth his wrath: 
“Privilege of princes: Sovereign right: To devastate that 
which a subject has cultivated with the work of a whole 
year, that from which he must live and feed the prince’ 

Who is insolent enough to express something like that if 

he knows what he is saying?"?> But not only does he 
condemn, he also shows how reforms can be carried out. 

If princes must have their hunt, let them set aside land 
for that purpose, so that the farmers outside the hunt 

area may be free to protect their crops from the game; 

and let princes also grant freedom from taxes to those 
farmers who live inside the area in order to repay them 
for the difficulties caused by the hunt and by the wild 


oe OG 
animals. 
Nothing is more important to a ruler, he says, 


than a good knowledge of men. And yet, difficult as it 
is to understand, almost everything works together to 
prevent most men who are destined to rule from ever 
gaining that knowledge. Ewald, who had himself once 


been a tutor to a young prince, even believed that such 


princes should have a plot of land to till as part of 
their education; he thought that before their reign they 
should have been subject to taxation and should have had 
to deal with the problem of wild game, all in order that 
they might learn at first hand about the difficulties 
faced by their future subjects. “Learn to feel humanely 
that would therefore be the principle education for 
creatures who are to rule human veings."7¢ 
We need not mention all of Ewald‘’s suggestions 
but one more must certainly be noted. He saw the danger 
of absolutism when most men were blind to it, and he 
called, if not for democracy, at least for a division 
of power through some kind of representative system. 
The ruler who prevents despotism, he says, “knows that 
he precisely thereby insures his family a peaceful rule. 
This can only happen through a certain counterweight 
to the absolute rule. Therefore, what should the wise 
ruler want more than estates, representatives of the 
nation who have the right to speak when everything else 
must keep silent, who may and can stop the spendthrift 
in his extravagance, the despot in his oppression, the 
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brute in his cruelty?" The ruler who wants to prevent 


despotism and revolution not only during his reign but 
also during that of his followers will give his country 
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representatives if it does not presently have them: 
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Ewald, like most German pastors, also believed 
that princes could protect their countries from revolution 
by seeing that the pure religion of Jesus was holy to 
their subjects, for that religion teaches that obedience 
to the ruler is God‘*s wills it makes men patient and 
assures them of their inner freedom even though they 


must obey outwardly.+0° 


And yet it is plain that Ewald, 
unlike most men, did not place his greatest emphasis here. 
The lesson which he learned from the French Revolution 
was not actually religious but social and political. 

The French principles of freedom and equality in no 


way appealed to him, 2°01 


but he understood that they 
pointed toward reforms which were absolutely necessary 
for the long-term welfare of a nation. He was one of 
the few German pastors who proclaimed that reform was 
the prime necessity for an era endangered by revolution; 
he was one of the few who believed that peace could be 
influenced by manipulating institutions; he was one of 
the few who not only believed but dared say aloud that 
Germany herself needed reforms in order to insure her 
future peace. 

Ewald proved one year later just how seriously 
he took his own position. In 1793 he published a second 


"reform" tract and in so doing demonstrated both the 


possibility and the danger of calling for reform ina 
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Germany frightened by revolution. The book entitled 
What Should the Nobility Do Now? (Was sollte der Adel 


102 was dedicated to “the privileged German 


jetzt thun?), 
estates,” and it haa: Ses origin in Ewald‘s desire for 
peace in Germany, in his wish that that land might be 
spared from “the unfortunate fanaticism for freedom and 
equality."1° He Kiewning, who told the interesting 
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story behind this book in a fine essay, 
for his readers the background over against which Ewald'*s 
work must be seen. “As almost everywhere in the German 
Empire, the knights in the county of Lippe also refused 
to make the contribution asked of them when it came to 
raising the money for the imperial war, a war declared 
by emperor and empire against the French Revolution. 
They maintained that they "were free from every contribution 
and every other burden bound up in any way with it by 
virtue of their privileges as nobles. . .'""°? Ewald, 
although the nobility of Lippe never believed it, had his 
eye not only upon them, but as the book dedication says; 
upon the wider German situation. Nevertheless, the local 
nobility felt itself insulted, and their unhappiness was 
to mean trouble for Ewald. 

The author remarks that it is a difficult time 
for Germany. A spirit of freedom is in the air, and 


clubs have been formed where men preach freedom and 
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equality. It is especially a time of concern for members 
of the privileged classes. The average German does not 
feel himself oppressed by his ruler, nor is he particularly 


attracted by a republican form of government. 


That fellow-citizens, however, whom one feels are 

no wiser, nobler, or better than men of his class 

« « « that they have such advantages over other classes 
of citizens, that embitters the free German youth and 
the German man. It embitters them that those men 
alone surround the princes, that they almost alone 
hold the highest posts of honor, that they enjoy 

the advantages of civil society and want to carry 
none of its burdens, that they approve taxes to which 
they contribute nothing, .. . that they often 

look down on the useful citizens of the state as 

if they were beings of a lesser species. It embitters 
the free German youth and the German man that such 
men can do all these things because one of their 
forefathers, God knows whether it was through some 
knavish trick or through flattery or through money 

or through services rendered, was especially honored 
by a ruler. The justice upon which these presumed 
rights rest is no longer obvious. Men ask why the 
nobility enjoys them and how the nobility obtained 
them, and history does not prove to them that it is 


just. 106 
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Therefore: “If there is a revolution in Germany, then it 
will be mainly against the nobility. Everyone will say 
that who has an impartial appreciation of the Cerman mood. "29? 

Ewald by no means wishes to argue for the abolition 
of the nobility; inasmuch as the nobles perform the task 
of representing the people, they are members of a most 
necessary institution. But once all free men enjoyed 
the privileges which now belong only to the ncbilitys 
Ewald*s study of history tells him, for instance, that 
once all free men could vote. The institution of privilese 
arose historically out of the performance of special 
services to the state. Privilege was first granted upon 
the basis of some kind of superiority. But that superiority 
exists no more, and it is therefore wrong to continue 
to claim the privileges which originally rested upon it. 
Take the matter of taxes: “It is unjust for you, simply 
because you are nobles, to assume advantages over the 
middle class as suche It is unjust that you wish to 
contribute nothing to help with the common load, under 
which mainly because you are free, the poor landowner Sighs. 
It is three times unjust when you want to pay no war tax 
for the defense of our fatherland, and it is seven times 
wrong when you do not want to now, #108 The present war, 
after all, is helping the nobility the most by protecting 


its position against the French who want to abolish ity109 
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Ewald therefore calls upon the nobles voluntarily 
to surrender some of their privileges. “While it is still 
calm, renounce some of your privileges which cause 
bitterness among the educated and oppress the poor farmer. 
Carry, in common with your fellow citizens, the burdens 
of society from which you, indeed, draw the greatest 


advantage. "11° 


The truly noble way to act is to make 
concessions for the common good, but to hold stubbornly 
to one's privileges and rights to the detriment of the 
public welfare is as ignoble as anything can petit 
Lighten the pressure which rests upon the people, Ewald 
pleads with the nobles; this is the only way to preserve 
peace in the fatherland. 14 
Kiewning reports the unhappy results of Ewald‘s 
efforts. tl To sum them up briefly, the knighthood of 
Lippe was incensed and asked the ruler to confiscate 
the book and punish its author. Reference was made to 
a recent (March, 1793) imperial edict forbidding books 
which incited to rebellion. The ruler, however, did not 
believe that the book fell into that category, and he 
refused to accede to the nobles'wishes. They then appealed 
to the imperial court for a verdicte That court decided 
that Ewald should be reprimanded, and after some further 
hesitation on the part of his own government, Ewald 


received, “in the name of the council of the imperial 
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court, his reprimand, according to which any ‘writing, 
which was not compatible with his office and which attacked 
public laws and ordinances,* was emphatically forbidden 


114 Ewald answered with a defense of 


in the future.” 
himself which his ruler sent, along with a word of his 

own on behalf of the foremost pastor of his land, to 

Vienna, but in that city the matter seemed already to 

have been closed. In Lippe, however, there continued 

to be repercussions from the affair, and Ewald soon came 

to the conclusion that his usefulness had been hopelessly 
compromised; in 1796 he felt it best to leave, and he 
assumed a pastoral position in Bremen. 

This story vividly demonstrates the danger 
which faced a man then who dared call into question the 
status quo in Germany. Ewald, whose honest intention 
was to prevent revolution, to preserve Germany’s peace 
and to further her welfare, saw himself accused of spreading 
revolutionary propaganda and inciting to rebellion. In 
that overheated climate, some obviously could not dis- 
tinguish between a call for revolution and a call for 
reform. | 

But Ewald*’s example also demonstrates something 
else. It shows that men could make their dissenting 
ideas known if they only wished to do soe Censorship 


was practiced throughout Germany. AS Ewald pointed out 
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in his own defense, however, his pamphlet about the nobility 
had received the approval of the Prussian censor in Berlin,++> 
and the Prussian censor is not remembered for his leniency 
in those years. If Ewald could make his views known, 
why not others? It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that it was finally their convictions rather than the 
censor which prevented most men from criticizing existing 
institutions. Most men simply saw nothing to criticize. 

| Some, of course, may have remained silent out 
of fear. Any man who shared Ewald‘s convictions had to 
decide for himself whether to risk losing his influence 
and his position for the sake of a dubious possibility of 
helping reform a country scared to death of revolution. 
We can be thankful that there was at least one man like 
Ewald who spoke, openly and compellingly, a word which 


Germany needed to near, 116 


Be. Voices on war and rebellion. 


Men who wholeheartedly support the rulers, the 
political system and the social structure of their country 
cannot be expected to approve of an internal revolutionary 
uprising intended to overthrow them or to refuse to 
approve a foreign war intended to protect them. Therefore 
when we turn to the subject of the German protestants’ 


attitudes toward rebellion and war, we know in advance 
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what we. must expect. The following analysis is not 
intended to be comprehensive. Some parts of Germany 
faced the threat of rebellion and some did not, and 
different German states experienced the war in different 
ways. The most valuable analysis of the Germans’ views 
on those two issues will therefore ultimately be that 
one made by comparing the results of separate studies made 
of each of the Landeskirchen. In this work we must be 
content with much more modest goals. We will attempt to 
indicate the broader contours which characterized the 
theologians* attitudes on the issues, we will offer 
samples of their argumentation, and we will discuss briefly 
one important problem which seems to surface most vividly 
in this context. 

Most German pastors were fortunate enough to 
be able to discuss revolution as a more or less theoretical 
issue, for the Empire as a whole was not confronted by 
any serious threat of rebellion. There were, however, 
uprisings in various areas which must have been, although 
local in nature, quite frightening to the men who experienced 
theme We can still read numerous sermons which were 
directed into such situations. The difficulties in Saxony 
left a special mark upon the homiletical literature of 
the time, tt? but there is also evidence in that literature 
118 


of uprisings in other areas--in Silesia, for instance, 


and even in the imperial city of ulm.+19 
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We do not need to discuss these sermons in 
detail; they contain the same warnings, admonitions, 
lessons, exhortations, threats and pleas with which we 
have already become familiar, all intended to convince 
those who heard them to refrain from any rebellious activity. 
Consider, for instance, the sermon by Anton Fischer, a 
teacher in Ulm. This sermon, on the duties of a citizen 
toward his lawful rulers at a time of unrest, was preached 
upon the occasion of difficulties in the city in 1794. 
The problem in Ulm was evidently two-fold. On the one 
hand, the city authorities had not taken the steps to 
prevent inflation which had been asked for earlier by the 
citizens, and on the other, they had delivered some cannons 
from the local armory to the imperial army without the 
citizens approval.!*° At any rate, the citizens were at 
odds with their rulers when Fischer preached his sermon. 

The preacher has several arguments with which 
he attempts to forestall rebellion. He first discusses 
the example of Jesus, Jesus who said that we should 
render to Caesar what is Caesar*s and who paid his temple 
tax. He should be our example, "For to regard as-holy the 
mutual rights without which no society can exist is 
the first basic principle of the humanitarian, it is the 
first and decisive characteristic of a sensible worshipper 
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of God, of a truly learned and virtuous man." Fischer 
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recognizes the validity of the social contract, and he 
gives at least indirect approval to the French for 
withdrawing power from a ruler who broke it. But Uln, 
he says, is not France. It makes no eiiae for citizens 
there to try to bring about changes at the local level, 
for all modifications in the city’s constitution must 
ultimately be approved by the imperial courts. If there 
are complaints, one should bring them first before the 
city fathers and then, if that is unsuccessful, before 
the imperial authorities. But an unlawful attempt to 
change things would only invite the city's rulers to 
call in imperial military forces. l“* 

As so many did, Fischer placed theological and 


practical arguments side by side: 


For all the institutions in the world, even laws 

and rulers, are there because of God*s wise providence. 
As good citizens we therefore want to calm ourselves 
all the more since we know that this also has been 

laid upon us by the hand of the wise God who prepares 
his people for the enjoyment of lasting happiness 

by various troublesome exertions. And how would 

it help you anyway if you wanted to rise up against 
laws which seem burdensome to you? There is no 
greater fool under the sun than a rebellious citizen. 


To be sure, he carries along in the wild swirl of 
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his roaring fury a whole stream of weak or Similarly 
inclined rebellious spirits. They brandish the 
torches of incendiarism with wild screams, houses 
xo up in flames, and citizens* blood flows in the 
Streets. But when all is said and done they are 
Struggling against a power, which, even if it should 
be too weak in itself, because of the certain help 
of neighboring powers is far above any resistance 
of rebellious subjects.?“? 

The situation to the east in Schlesien, that to 
which Siegismund Rudolph Rambach had to speak in 1793, 
waS probably more serious. An uprising of journeymen 
tailors in Breslau that year made recourse to cannons 
necessary, and seventy to eighty persons were kilied or 
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wounded during the disturbance. It was with a heavy 


heart that Rambach entered the pulpit on Rogate Sunday: 


Never have I appeared before you with a heart so 
anxious, so depressed to the deepest sadness, as 

on this day. Breslaus How deep you have sunk in 

one portion of your inhabitants, and how you have 

been crushed in all your fellow citizens « « « - 

Oh that I had enough tears to deplore the misdeed 

of my people Oh that I had enough strength to soften 


the hard heart of the unfeeling, the godless, the 
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frivolous man, to move his soul to reflection and 
to open his eyes so that he could see the abyss on 


whose edge he stands.?*? 


Where did this tragedy come from?, the pastor asks. 
"Godlessness, contempt of religion, that is the first 
and nearest source of ite If man rends the holy bond 
which God himself has tied to bind the hearts of the 
kings with the hearts of the subjects, the hearts of the 
superiors with the hearts of the subordinates, then nothing 
more is holy and important to him, and he gives himself 
up to his unruly passions and appetites. Then order and 
peace ceasee Everything steps out of its limits, and 
the most terrible scenes open up to our gazee --Oh 
friends, let us return to coarnt26 
It is this spirit of opposition to rebellion 
which characterizes the printed sermons from rebellious 
times which are still to be found on. some library shelf 
or another. This is of course anything but surprising. 
A more detailed study, of Saxony or Schlesien alone, for 
instance, might possibly reveal a few sermons which 
attempted to maintain neutrality on the question, +“? 
but any pastor who favored rebellion probably rarely 
preached or published a sermon saying soe One wonders 


whether there were not somewhere in Germany pastors along 


the order of Johann Friedrich Oberlin, a protestant 
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pastor in the Vosges mountains in France who combined 

an enthusiasm for the French Revolution with a dedication 
to his congregation and to his pastoral task. 128 If 

there were supporters of rebellion among German theologians, 
however, one would expect some echo of their activity to 
make them known, and such echoes are not often heard. 

Georg Wilhelm Bohmer is possibly one exception. Béhmer, 
having studied theology, was a teacher of Church Law and 
Church History before the outbreak of the Revolution. 

When French troops occupied Worms, where he was then 
teaching, he offered them his services, and he soon 
thereafter played an important role in the French occupation 
of Mainz. He continued later actively to support the 

French cause.1*? In addition to Boéhmer, the Lutheran 
pastor Karl Traugott Held of Vienna also deserves to be 
mentioned in this regard. Held belonged to a group of 
"“Jacobins” in his city who had revolutionary inclinations, 
and he was once entrusted by them with an important but 


ill-fated mission to Paris. 12! 


But one only rarely 
hears of such men. 

An examination of the Germans" thoughts about 
the war with France seems to indicate a similar measure 
of support for the official position on that issue; few 


men raised doubts about the wisdom and justice of the 


ware Salzmann and Herder, it is true, both believed in 
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1792 that Germany should refrain from any intervention 
in French affairs; t+ Fichte spoke disparagingly during 
the next year of “the uninvited interference and the 
reckless self-confidence” of the states neighboring 


132 Once the war 


France which had involved themselves. 
was in full swing, however, and once it had become apparent 
that the enemy was the France of the Terror and of the 
dechristianization, few men chose to call the enterprise 
into question. From then on it was simply a matter of 
approving it with greater or lesser enthusiasm, of making 
it more or less a crusade against a godless and unjust 
enemy. | 

There seems to have been no scarcity of pastors 
who saw this war as unique and participation in it as 
uniquely necessary. There were probably two main reasons 
for this. In the first place, men believed that France 
was an evil disrupter of international peace and order. 
Jenisch expressed this conviction as he looked back at 
the war from the first year of the 19th century. Concerning 
France's actions toward other states, her attitude toward 


treaties, her use of conscription, and other such matters, 


Jensich wrote: 


One may excuse a part of these outrageous actions 
with the most violent of all necessities, that of 


self-defense. One may consider the most extraordinary 
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of all wars as practicable only with the most extra- 
ordinary of all means. One may observe in some of 
the maxims followed by the new republic a similarity, 
even an identity with those which have been used 
earlier by warring powerse But the whole of the 
behavior is outrageous, it is unprecedented in 
European history, and it is not unjust that such 
behavior has led great statesmen to call the republic 
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a political monster, a barbaric adventurer. 


But in the second place, men believed the war was necessary 
because of the threat which France represented to religion 
and the traditional civil order. 

It was the first of these reasons which Justus 
Friedrich Froriep mentioned soon after the war began. In 
a sermon upon the occasion of the coronation of Emperor 
Francis II, he proclaimed: “But if ever a war was just, 
then it was ‘tiie one on the side of our excellent emperor. 
The holiest of treaties were perfidiously broken, the 
possessions and privileges of many of our German princes 
were taken away by superior force alone, international 
law was scornfully trampled upon, war was declared upon 
our beloved leader and he was immediately attacked in 
his hereditary possessions which belong to the German 
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Empire." To suffer death in battle against such an 


enemy is therefore sweet, and the Germans can certainly 
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count on God‘s aids “if one Aouid ever hope in war for 
the assistance of the God of justice and faithfulness, 
if one could ever count on other great aid under his 
assistance, if one could even consider and recommend 
death in war as the sweet, meritorious and praiseworthy 
death for the fatherland, then it surely happens with 
wi35 


good reason in the present war. This disgust with 
French international behavior was undoubtedly widespread; 
even Schleiermacher, in 1795, doubted whether it would 
have been possible for a German monarch to offer peace 
to France as long as those were in power there “who had 
in such a fashion made injustice and faithlessness their 
first law and who would have easily found an opportunity 
to break a hypocritical treaty and to reap the fruits 
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of their malice. Fortunately, he said, the fall 
of the Jacobins had made peace a possibility once more. 

The war was conceived by some, however, not 
only as an effort to preserve international order by 
defeating those who would destroy it, but as a battle for 
God and Christianity against those who would overthrow 
God's created order and banish the Christian religion from 
public life. Gottfried Menken viewed the war in this way 


and therefore warned against trying to bring it to an 


early end. It is, wrote this pastor, 


mankind's affair, the affair of Christianity in the 
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battle against error and falsehood. Therefore, 
whoever wishes a quick end to this war through an 
ordinary peace has not examined the signs of his 
time, he does not know the truth and the consequences 
of the victorious unbelief; he does not know the 
interest of mankind, he is indifferent to the honor 
of God and Christ. If it should happen (let whoever 
can pray pray that it will not happen) that the 
French rebellion against God and order and truth 
should be acknowledged as legitimate, and should 
it now be revealed as it were from heaven to the 
already deceived multitude in its perverse mind that 
it may revolt against God and authorities and truth 
and law--will we then have peace? Yes, peace and 


joys of nei1:}3? 


The battle is truly one of “Christian powers” against a 

godless, heathen nation.178 
The sentiments of Froriep and Menken, it should 

be noted, reflected accurately the "official" view of 

the war; it is precisely by means of such arguments as 

theirs that the German rulers sought to encourage support 

for it. The following passage from an imperial 


edict sounds much like what many congregations heard from 


pulpits during the war: 


There remains only one means that of just weapons 
and of greater might, against an enemy of such 
opinions, principles and deeds. It is the common 
affair of all cultured peoples to battle and to 
conquer this enemy, for the challenge has been 
issued to all of them by the French decrees. It 
is the most just resistance, the most just war of 
all that have ever been fought. .. .-. Never has 
the German nation been offended, persecuted and in- 
sulted in such an outrageous, unprecedented way. 
It is forced self-defense, the most noble battle 
for inviolable human rights. It is a battle for 
religion, the surest support of civil welfare and 
the principle motive of all virtues, against 
intruding atheism. .. ./para./ It is forced 
self-defense, the most noble battle for privileges 
and rights dearly acquired through very binding 
treaties and peace negotiations. It is a battle 
for the recovery and liberation of the empire's 
borders, for civil order, for the property of all 
citizens and of each one, and for the preservation 
of the constitution of the empire. .. . It is 
finally forced self-defense for the maintenance 

of the honor, dignity and sovereignty of the German 


fatherland, for the protection and future safeguard 
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of its greatness, rights and borders, and for the 
purpose of obtaining full reparations.??7 

It would be wrong to leave the impression that 
every German pastor demonized the enemy and assumed that 
justice was always on the German side. Pischon, for 
instance, was being true to his homiletical eeineipies° 
when he refused to do so and told his congregation instead 
that the Christian religion, "this religion of love, 
teaches us namely to recognize and value the human being 
also in the enemy; the human being whose life, like our 
own, is given and preserved by God; the human being who 
like us is created for immortality. "tt And Heinrich 
Carl Alexander H&nlein spoke in the same spirit when 
he said as the Peace of Basel was concluded: "If only 
humanitarians did not still, even in our time, have to 
Sigh that men have not always honored the humanity in 
the enemy, have so often given full vent to factious 
rage and a thirst for revenge, and have on both sides 
polluted many victories by deeds of injustice and perfidy."!"2 

Nevertheless, it was a very rare thing when a 
pastor called into question one of the primary presuppositions 
of the “official” justification of the wars that the 
German princes, who honored international treaties and 


upheld justice in international affairs, had to go to 


war with the French since the latter did not do so. A 
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person rarely finds in the writings of theologians any 
awareness of German injustice such as that expressed 
in 1793 by Andreas Riem, who remarked that the Austrians 
had in those days slain prisoners without mercy and 
murdered soldiers who had been sardoneae 2 And one 
looks virtually in vain for any admission that the 
Germans themselves might also share the guilt for the 
outbreak of the war. Yet such matters as the Pillnitz 
Declaration, the partitions of Poland, conclusion by many 
German states of a separate peace in an imperial war, 
and the ambitious war goals of Prussia raise at least 
enough doubts about German policy to make one wonder 
whether the issue was actually as clear-cut as many 
pastors seemed to believe. Some German churchmen surely 
must have seen that it was not quite correct to identify 
the German princes with the angels and the French leaders 
with the demons; their questions about that identification, 
however, Seldom appeared in print during the war years. 

But here also there is a noteworthy exception 
to the general rule. Johann Marcus Constantin Tarnow 
was not only opposed to the war, he made his firm opposition 
known. And the small pamphlet. he wrote on the subject 
impresses one today as ringing true; it is like a small 
Stone which reveals the fragility of a glass palace of 


official arguments. Tarnow, who was evidently a teacher, 
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pastor, and perhaps professor in Rostock after student 
days in jena,2 expressed his views in the short work 
On the Present Political Situation of Burope (Ueber Gie 
jetzige politische Lage Europens).2*° One can understand 
why he thought it best that the pamphlet appear anonymously. t © 

Tarnow, whose attitude can already be guessed 
when one hears that he praised Fichte's Beitrag, 2? 
opens his pamphlet, a document clear in intent but cautious 
in expression, with a kind of political confession: where 
the French are acting unjustly against foreign nations, 
they must be opposed; men have the duty to obey good 
laws and lawful rulers; reforms are to be recommended 
and revolutions are to be prevented. © But he immediately 
goes on to make some remarks concerning each cf these 
three points. Yes, he says, the unjustly injured parties 
must be defended, but who, in this Franco-German conflict, 


is being injured? It is undeniable, he says, that the 


ones who are guilty for the horrors in France are 


in part those who through their excessive vices 

brought that state so close to its downfall; in 

part, however, it is those who would not leave the 

French people in peace in their so very good, excellently 
introduced and begun undertaking when they wished to 

save themselves from their undeserved disorder, 


gradually extricate themselves and establish a new 
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constitution. First in an underhanded and treasonous 
way, then with public force, the latter disrupted 
things very much and very badly, they brought both 
internal and external unrest to the people, they 
threatened them and in fact persecuted them so that 
it would have been much more than human had the 
people not lost precisely because of this all 
forbearance, moderation, caution, and had they not 
been brought to most passionate rage against such 


inne 
a wicked enemy. "9 


Tarnow is cautious; the only “enemy” he names is the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the implication throughout 
the pamphlet is perfectly clear: the German princes; who 
threatened France with their proclamations and supported 
the French refugees, are also puiltys and Shey can 
therefore not claim to be the unjustly injured parties 

in the conflict. Nothing would be better, he says, than 
for this war to be ended as it began, “namely, with all 
warring parties expressly and honestly renouncing their 
previous hostile intentions toward each other, "+29 ror 
then the war would be unnecessery. Shovld the war be 
ended, then the terrible French domestic situation would 
also improve, for the war helped cause that situation 
LL 


and the French tyrants can remain in power only as 


long as the war continues. By implication again, Tarnow 
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thinks the unthinkable: the Germans themselves, because 
of their foreign policy, share the guilt for the French 
anarchy and Terror. 

It is true, he continues, that men have the 
duty to obey good laws, but rulers have no right to 
demand obedience when they themselves waste the public 
wealth and give the worst examples of injustice, robbery, 
deceit, murder (through unjust, unnecessary and barbaric 
wars), oppression, and treaty-breaking. And it is true 
that reform is to be preferred to revolution. But when 
men see that those whose aid is necessary for reforms 
refuse to allow them and even make the situation worse 
by their action, what are men to do but begin to think 
that their only hope lies in revolution?“ 
There are other things in this little pamphlet 
which deserve to be mentioned. For instance, Tarnow 
reminds those who cry that morality will solve the problems 
of the age that an essential part of pure morality is, 
"in order to maintain completely our inalienable rights 
and our lawful freedom, to withstand unshakeably those 
who would rob us of them, even at the greatest possible 
cost.t77 The implication, of course, is that men must 
at times resist their own rulers for the sake of freedom 
and morality. The main thrust of the pamphlet, however, 


is a discussion of reasons for bringing the war to a 


speedy end, and now we must quickly examine them. 
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One often hears, says Tarnow, that the war should 
continue until a partial or complete partition of France 
among the princes warring against her is possible. But, 
he asks rhetorically, will France ever be brought that 
low? And what replacement could Germany possibly get 
for what she has suffered? How could the nation of Germany 
be repaid for the damage done to it? What a few princes 
might win would never make good the damage to the nation-- 
to human lives, to villages, to property, to customs and 
culture--for such things are simply not replaceable.t?* 
But the most important consideration in this | 
regard is “that it would be extremely disturbing for the 
whole German natior, and especially for each individual 
state and prince in it, if it were made valid or feasible 
that superior forces could divide unjustly the possessions 
of the less powerful, without any excuse or with one 
which could be easily invented and proclaimed. "+? This 
would be most disturbing because, if the precedent were 
established, there would be no reason why the principle 
could not also be applied to the German states to make 
possible a partition there. And asa matter of fact, 
Tarnow continues, this idea is already being discussed; 
one author has already wercten that Prussia‘*s aim is 
to conquer German imperial territories in France, and 


that the German princes will seek to take over weaker 
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countries--as they have already done in Poland--to repay 
themselves for their damages in the war against France !15® 
This must be prevented at all costs, if not because of 
the freedom and independence of the German nation, then 
because of the strife which such a partition would 
surely bring with itt? 

The war, so dangerous to Germany*s true interests, 
must be brought to a conclusion, warns Tarnow. And one 
Should not choose those means of achieving peace which 
are obviously useless and only increase the bitterness 
between the warring parties--for instance, the insistence 
upon the re-establishment of the spiritual and worldly 
despotism in France. Let men instead choose wise conditions 
for peace, conditions which honestly promote the welfare 
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of the nations. 


Yet--if they intentionally fail to grant us the 

peace which is such a blessing, .. .- if the despots 
(whether they are in Paris or elsewhere) absolutely 
want to force us to endure the dreadful condition 

of war--then let there be wart But then a war--not 
for plans of injustice, oppression, darkness, and 
deceit: Rather, all those from all nations who are of 
good intent and who honor justice must strongly bind 
themselves together in order to fight against those, 


whoever they may be, who because of their injustice 
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are actually and really guilty of this distant war. 
They must fight together with all their strength 
in order that Europe will not be given up entirely 
to despotism, devastation and barbarism, but that that 
much sooner, more certainly and more lastingly, a 
completely just peace and securitys independence 
and freedom will be won for all good and peaceful 
people against every evil and war-like, lowly and 
aristocratic disturber and robber of all those 


things. >? 


Tarnow was correct in his analysis: Germany 


‘was not without guilt for the outbreak of the war, and 
the war goals of the German princes were not always in 
accord with strict canons of justice. He therefore told 
a side of the story which needed to be told, one which 
theologians in general were not telling, and in doing so 
he struck a blow for a truly just international order. 
We do not know why more men did not follow his example. 
Some probably felt that dissent in wartime would only 
hurt the situation by dividing their countries. Others 
surely sensed that dissent could prove dangerous for them, 
that men might regard them as traitors. Still others 
suety felt it wrong to question the official policy of 
their country; they thought it was their duty to obey; 


while it was the prince's duty to rule and make policy. 
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And many undoubtedly believed that the government's 
stated policy was absolutely right and necessary. 
Whatever the reason, however, the fact that so few men 
aucavaoned-wouernnient policy makes us wonder about the 
independence of the Church in 18th century Germany. 

Did the state grant to the Church the privilege of 
criticizing public policy? Did the Church wish to have 
such independence? These questions necessarily arise 
out of a discussion of German churchmen‘'s views on 
rebellion and war in the 1790's. 

A full treatment of this issue of Church and 
state as it surfaced in Germany at the end of the 18th 
century would require a book in itself. As well as dealing 
with the state*s influence over the Church in such matters 
as the approval or disapproval of rebellion and war, it 
would include a discussion, for instance, of the very 
live issue of the state’s attempts to enforce confessional 
orthodoxy in order to combat the Enlightenment. We cannot 
hope to treat the issue so fully in the space of the few 
pages which we may allot to it. We should, however, be 
able to show enough, dealing primarily with the questions 
of war and rebellion, to enable the reader to see that 
the Church-state relationship in 18th century Germany 
presented a serious threat to the Church's independence. 

We asked above whether the state granted to the 


Church the privilege of criticizing public policy. At 


least where the state's vital interests were concerned-- 
where it came, for instance, to combatting rebellion and 
waging war--the answer must surely be noe The state 
desired, encouraged, expected, asked for and sometimes 
demanded the support of the Church on these issues. 
These expectations and commands may ultimately have 
reached the village pastor by means of an ecclesiastical 


Chain of command. No one, however, made any secret of 
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the fact that the prince was ultimately pulling the strings 


upon which he expected the pastors to dangle. Let us 
note some examples of the way princes sought to and did 
in fact influence what pastors said and did, remembering 
as we do so that our list could be greatly expanded 


with a minimum of effort. 


In Hessen in 1789 the preachers were to use the 


Busstag (day of penance) “insofar as unrest should be 
sensed among the subjects there, .. »«. to confirm them 
in due respect toward the authorities and to admonish 
them to take great care through peaceful and quiet 
behavior to make themselves fit for the continuation of 
those divine blessings which they have up to now enjoyed 
and not rob themselves of them through disruptive and 
rebellious actions, “160 The same year the pastors in 
Baden had to read from the pulpit a message from Margrave 


Karl Friedrich, warning. against revolt. ro 
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In Mecklenburg in 1793, Duke Friedrich Franz 
circulated an order among the Superintendents directing 
them to see that an enclosed imperial mandate (dealing 
with France and the war) was read from the pulpits and 
posted on the church doors. The Duke was not content 
to leave things at that, however, and he gave the Super- 


intendents the following directions: 


As you distribute the enclosed decree, you are to 
take the opportunity to impress upon the preachers 
under you, referring to the Mecklenburg church 
constitution, their own obligation to adhere to the 
doctrine on worldly authority prescribed there. 

You should also point out to them appropriate 
occasions for instructing and strengthening the 
people in their duty to the authorities through 
public statements from the pulpit from time to 
time. We leave it to you to call in from the clergy 
the sermons about such matters and to give us 
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dutiful reports as you deem necessary. 


The preachers had therefore to preach about the duties of 
subjects toward their rulers, and they knew that if they 
did not do so or did so in an unacceptable manner, the 
matter might be brought to the Duke's attention. 

In Wirttemberg in 1794, Duke Ludwig Eugen issued 


an order calling for a special Busstag because of the war. 
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He has done, he said, everything which can be expected 
from a ruler to insure the welfare of his state. But 
the preachers must also call attention to the duties 
which religion places upon men at such a time. They 
must use events for religious and moral purposes, to make 
their parishoners aware of the necessity of improvement 
in their hearts and lives. “Likewise, at a time when 
courage and resoluteness, even to the point of sacrifice, 
should be enkindled for the defense of the fatherland, 
it should be an important task of the teacher to use 
the great motivation which the Christian religion offers 
for this purpose and to awaken and nourish thereby true 
patriotism and active love of the fatherland in the hearts 
of his hearers. "1°? Therefore he is ordering a Day of 
Penance and Prayer. On this day two sermons shall be 
preached on the texts Isaiah 55:6, 7 and Psalms 95:6-8, 
and a prayer which the Duke includes with his order is 
to be prayed at the worship services. Furthermore, 
"In order that the servants of the Church should also 
be instructed in the attitudes and motivations which, 
both in these special services and in other services of 
worship where a suitable opportunity presents itself; 
they should employ in order to instill in their listeners 
courage for the defense of the fatherland, we have further 


included a short instruction which you and your subordinate 
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clergy will know how to use in statements from the 
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pulpit.” 
says the following concerning the pastor's duty in 
wartime: “Every clergyman is obliged, as soon as the 
fatherland is in danger, to exhort his congregation to 
its defense and deliverance, not only when he is so 
ordered by his authorities, but also because the defense 
of the fatherland belongs to the primary Christian duties 
and is therefore an important object of his teaching 
office. 15 

In Austria, likewise in 1794, coinciding with 
the beginning of a new campaign in the war, the Emperor 
ordered three days of prayer in the churches “to ask 
divine blessing for the success of our weapons"; on the 
first day an appropriate sermon is to be preached, "and 
in it the people should be admonished to pray zealously 
for a victorious conclusion of this war for the defense 
of holy religion, for the general protection of the 
kingdom's possessions and of the property of each individual, 
an extraordinary war wrung out of us by the disrupters 
of the general peace and the enemies of religion. "16 

Pastor Bail of Schlesien in Prussia once told 

his congregation how the King had expressly ordered 
“that his most serious and gracious will should be supported 
167, 


by Christian motives" it was probably his wish that men 
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might refrain from rebellious activity which he most 
wanted to be supported. And we meet, furthermore, in the 
homiletical literature of this period, many sermons preached 
upon special occasions ordered by the King. There were, 
for instance, the sermons of thanksgiving preached when 
the Germans won victories over the French at Mohr Lautern, 
Mainz, and Pirmasens; upon the occasion of the victory 
over Polish revolutionaries and the conquering of Cracow; 
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and for the celebration of the Peace of Basel. 
texts for these sermons of thanksgiving were evidently 


stipulated in the decrees which called for the sermons. 


It was hardly subtle when the preachers were told to 
preach on Psalm 91:8, 9 (Mohr Lautern) and Psalm 118:15 
(Mainz). In the translation used by Pischon, the first 
read: “With your eyes you will see your desire, you will 
see the recompense of the godless. For the Lord is your 
hopes; the most high is your refuge "169 And the second 
read: "In the huts of the righteous they sing of the 
victory with joys; the right hand of the Lord has the 
victory."t/° 

And finally, various measures were taken in 
Saxony to insure that that state's policy would also be 
reinforced by the Church. In 1790, when there was much 
unrest in some parts of the country, the Superintendents 


in at least one area were officially reminded of their 
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responsibility to sieze every opportunity to convince men 
of the sad results of disobedience and insurrection, and 
of their responsibility to make certain that the ministers 
under their supervision did the same. The Superintendents 


were furthermore told: 


within a week ab insinuatione hujus you are therefore 
to inform us dutifully both about the arrangements 
and precautions you yourself have taken up to the 
present time in this regard, as well as about the 
activities of the clergy, naming those who have 
distinguished themselves one way or another. From 
time to time and as often as necessary you are to 
continue to send such information. Finally, should 
one or another of your subordinate clergy, contrary 
to our expectations, become guilty of impropriety 
through careless speech from the pulpit or otherwise, 
you are to suspend him immediately by the authority 
of this document and to institute whatever proceedings 
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are necessary, including reporting to us quickly. 


In 1791 Elector Friedrich August saw fit to publish a 
"Mandate against Tumult and Rebellion.” This mandate, 
which was to read from the pulpits, contained the following 


section (article 28): 
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All teachers in churches and schools are obliged 
by virtue of their office and are hereby earnestly 
instructed to teach thoroughly and to convince their 
listeners and pupils about the obligation and the 
advantages of leading a quiet and peaceful life under 
the protection of the authorities, and about the 
fact that it is the first goal of civil society and 
the condition of the advantages expected from it 
that no one deprives another arbitrarily of the 
security of his person, of his rights, and of the 
property which he may possess. They are also to 
warn against all contrary behavior and its negative 
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consequences for themselves and others. 


Immediately after this mandate was published, the Leipzig 
consistory required that it be read from the pulpit 
once every year (on the 8th Sunday after Trinity); the 
consistory ordered furthermore that the sermon on that 
day call attention to the mandate's content, importance 
and necessity, and prepare the congregations to hear it 
so that a would make the required impression on them. 1? 
It is difficult to say with certainty how the 
German pastors reacted to these directions given them 
“from on high"--not from heaven, perhaps, but at least 


from the earthly heights of the capitals of their countries. 


The content of the German proclamation as we have seen it 
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in this work, however, fives us no reason to suspect that 
rulers were displeased with the pastors" performance. 

And the sermons available to us which were a product of 
the decrees noted above also seem to have been preached 
Willingly enough. Of course, the men who were less happy 
about the role which the state was playing may not have 
wanted or felt it desirable to publish their sermons. 
Still, all in all, there is no reason to believe that 
the pastors were not content with their rulers’ efforts; 
they seem on the contrary to have found them natural and 
acceptable. The pastors stood, after all, in a very close 
connection with the state. General Superintendent 
Callisen in Holstein, in a book intended to give guidance 
to the pastors under him, remarked that one should not 
throw stones at admirers of the French Revolution as 
long as they remain good citizens. But when pastors, 
although they receive their pay from the state, play 
like republicans, despising nobles and laughing at the 
honors which the state bestows, that 1S simply too much; 
they have then given up their right to be taken seriously,1?4 
Men seemed to believe that the Religionslehrer, 
the teacher of religion, was a public official; it was 
his duty to teach good morality and to encourage decency 
and order in public affairs. The princes, in urging him 


to preach about obedience and to demonstrate how despicable 
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revolution was, were only reminding him to perform the 
duty which belonged inextricably to his calling. 

Yet is there not a deev theclogical problem 
here? For what we see in the efforts of the German 
princes recorded above is an attempt to determine the 
content of the pastors" proclamation. They wished to 
use the Church and its preaching to further their own 
goals. We should be cautious here; it would not necessarily 
be just to say that the "state" was attempting to use the 
Church, as if the state in 18th century Germany were 
always something essentially different from the Church. 
The princes were in some instances dedicated sons of the 
Church, and they may have been thoroughly convinced in 
their own minds that what they were asking stood in no 
contradiction to biblical truth. They may even have 
acted in some kind of episcopal function. But even so, 
may the Church ever grant to any one of its members the 
right to determine the content of the proclamation of the 
whole Church? May the Church ever accept an order to 
preach this or that message? Must it not always insist 
instead that it can only preach the biblical message and 
that that message can never be equated with any individual's 
interpretation of biblical thought? If this is so, if 
not even an ecclesiastical prince may finally determine the 


content of the Church's proclamation, then how much more 
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must the Church reject any attempts by secular authorities 
to regulate its preaching. And there seems little doubt 
that in spite of all the theories which were used to justify 
the power of the prince over the Church, the prince usually 
was in fact a rather secular authority. 

It is not that the Church was wrong to encourage 
obedience and to support the war. Perhaps it should have 
done both those things, although, as we have remarked 
from time to time, not exactly in the way that it did 
them. The question is only: who should have decided 
this, and how should the issue have been resolved? It 
is quite understandable that the prince attempted to 
make the decision; that is one of the things that absolutism 
meant. But we cannot overlook how dangerous it was when 
a Church which claimed to live under the authority of the 
Word bent the knee before another master. 

The pastors were undoubtedly convinced that the 
cause was a good one. They probably believed that they 
were being asked to do only that which they woulc have 
done anyway. But we can doubt whether the preaching 
would have been the same withcut those official exhortations, 
orders--and threats. We cannot escape postulating a 
connection between them and the consistent failure of 
pastors to mention anything which might have been particu- 


larly embarrassing to the government. Even if most 
% 
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Prussian pastors had supported the war, it is doubtful 


that all of them would have felt it necessary to preach 


Sermons of thanksgiving after the victories at Mainz, 
Mohr Lautern and Pirmasens, and it is even more doubtful 
that they would have chosen such texts as Psalm 91:8, 9 to 
preach from. Yet the Prussian pastors really did preach 
from that text upon the occasion of the victory at Mohr 
Tautern, and though some, like Pischon, did not succumb 
to the obvious temptation, others did. “fhat is what I 
ask," proclaimed Johann Timotheus Hermes to his congregation, 
"*whether we may not wish, yes even confidently hope to 
see that which the text calls out to the pious: you will 
see the recompense of the godless." I ask candidly 
‘whether Christianity may not most certainly ask God 
for that,‘ and precisely that is my main point today. 
The danger for Christianity was never so great, because 
‘no nation was ever so completely godless as that one,'° 
and ‘never was a nation so dreadful both in itself and 
through the coincidence of several circumstances. '"+ 
By calling for sermons on such texts, the Prussian 
government showed by its example how a clever adminis- 
tration can use a willirg Church to help create support 
for its policies. 

The development of the relationship of Church 


and state which made this possible has been summed up 
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by Karl Kupisch in these few words: 


Luther's patriarchal Christian ‘authorities,* in 
whose hands spiritual and secular rule were still 
separate functions, had as the modern territorial 
state developed formed a church law which incorporated 
the ecclesiastical functionaries into the secular 
governmental bureaucracy and placed thereby the 
church in the service of the state ... . Although 
church authority was supposed to extend only to the 
ius circa sacra, the state increasingly practiced 
for all practical purposes the ius in sacra and in 
so doing supported the doctrine of the sovereign's 


176 


Ssummus episcopus. 


The last few pages have given one example of the meaning 
of this development for both the state and the Church. 
When Kupisch goes on to remark that the Prussian Church 
reached under Frederick II its lowest depths, becoming 

a kind of “spiritual police force for the proclamation 
of orders from the authorities, "?/ we can understand 
the sort of thing he means. The statement which Wilhelm 
Maurer makes in connection with his study of the Church 
in Hessen might well be made for the Churches in other 
lands as well: “It is also questionable whether the 


attempts of the state to determine the basic character 
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of the Church's proclamation were healthy for the Church. "178 
We would only want to add that it is equally doubtful 
whether the attempts served the best interests of the 


nation as a whole. 
Ce. Voices on enlightenment. 


As we have seen, the German theological literature 
which was written in response to the French Revolution 
seems to reflect rather far-reaching poiitical unity in 
the community which produced it. “Most theologians approved 
of the fundamental structures of German society and 
political life. They agreed that furthering religion 
was the best means to preserve those structures and to 
insure that the necessary improvements in them were made, 
and they rejected rebellion and revolution in Germany as 
unthinkable. Rarely, furthermore, did anyone question 
the necessity of the war with France. 

' This observed unity, however, is superficial and 
deceptive. We see that this is the fact when eae 
about the theologians* motivations for approving the 
status quo. Some did so because they understood the 
existing structures as God's created and intended order, 
to which Christian subjects were humbly to submit; while 
others affirmed them because they perceived in them the 


best hope for the realization of their dreams of humanity's 
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progress. Similarity of language--the recommendation 
of religion and morality--and superficial agreement on 
several important public issues tend to cover it up, 
but the fact is that very deep disagreements split the 
late 18th century theological community. Nowhere does 
this disagreement become clearer than in the battle over 
enlightenment which raged in those years, and it is with 
a discussion of that battle that we will conclude this 
chapter. 

One of the most difficult tasks which confronts 
a man who seeks to understand this portion of Germany's 
intellectual history is that of comprehending what was 
at stake in the whole controversy about enlightenment. 
Millions of words must have been written in this contro- 
verSye What was it that was of such importance that 
it could call forth this expenditure of passion, time, 
effort and money? With the war or the system of absolute 
monarchy, for instance, the matter is entirely differents 
there one can define what one is dealing with. But what 
is enlightenment? How can one define it today when it 
was defined a thousand ways then, when it was for some 
the epitome of the desirable and for others the epitome 
of evil? Was it a political issue or a theological one? 
Why did men defend it or attack it so doggedly? It is 
toward answers to such questions as these that we will 


attempt to move in the following pages. 
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_ Perhaps we should first of all indicate the 
immediate background to the enlightenment controversy 
of the 1790's. It is evident from the literature that 
the proponents of enlightenment were then on the defensive. 
Why was this so? 

In 1788--the year before the Revolution--some- 
thing had happened in one of the German states which 
aroused the interest, curiosity, approval or fear of 
all protestant Germany. This event was the promulgation 
of Wéllner's Religionsedikt in Prussia. Prussia under 
Frederick II had been a state widely noted for its 
“enlightened” rule. Among other things Frederick had 
allowed an unusual amount of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press; the subjects in his realm had 
become accustomed to speaking their minds openly upon 
such touchy subjects as religion, and Prussia had in 
this regard become an example for other German states. 
When the impious, deistic Frederick died in 1786, however, 
Prussia was in for a change. His successor, Frederick 
William Il, was devout, perhaps even mystical in his 
religious lifes; he and some of his principal advisors 
were members of the secret order of the Rosicrucians, 
and a certain religious intensity, to say nothing of 
eccentricity, which was evident in the King’s actions 


may be related to this fact.t!? At any rate, Frederick 
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William II was not at all content with the religious 
Situation in Prussia and he decided to do something about 
it. In July, 1788, he issued the Religionsedikt, commonly 
called Woliner's Religionsedikt after Minister Johann 
Christoph WOliner, a former pastor who was evidently its 
author and the architect of the whole series of moves 
against the Enlightenment which the edict began. ‘the 
main thrust of the edict and its meaning for the 
Enlightenment become clear in articles seven and eight. 
The King says that already before his coronation he 


noticed . 


that some clergymen of the protestant church allow 
themselves quite unrestrained freedom with regard 

to the teachings of their confession; they deny 
certain essential parts and basic truths of the 
protestant church and the Christian religion in general, 
they assume an attitude in their teaching which is 
completely contrary to the spirit of true Christianity, 
and they would ultimately shake the basic piliars of 
Christians’ faith. They are not ashamed to warm over 
the pitiful, long-since refuted errors of the 
Socinians, deists, naturalists, and other sects, 


and to circulate them audaciously and shamelessly 


among the people under the extremely misused name of 


(17 
Enlightenment. 

Nor are they ashamed increasingly to discredit the 
authority of the Bible as the revealed word of God 
and to falsify, distort, or even completely discard 
these divine documents of the welfare of the human 
race. They make belief in the mysteries of revealed 
religion in general and especially in the mystery of 
the act of propitiation and the satisfaction accom- 
plished by the redeemer of the world suspect or even 
superfluous for people, hence confusing them in 
their faith, and they thus mock Christianity throughout 


the whole world. 


Therefore, in order that the Christian religion may be 
retained in its purity, the King orders that no minister 

or teacher shall henceforth teach any of the named errors. 
Instead, every Christian teacher who belongs to one of 

the three main confessions (Roman Catholic, Reformed, 

and Lutheran) “must and shall teach what the once established 
and set doctrines of his particular religious party require, 
for his office, his duty, and the conditions under which 

he is placed in his special post oblige him to do this, "180 
Those set doctrines may not be denied or arbitrarily 
interpreted away. The minister has full freedom of 


conscience; he may believe what he wishes. But he must 
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teach in accordance with those set norms, and if he cannot 
in good conscience do so, he must give up his post. 

This edict was only the opening blow of a 
campaign that was to last until Frederick William's death 
some nine years later. Other measures soon followed, 
measures which amplified the edict and set up adminis- 
trative procedures to carry out its aims, 1° Protestant 
ministers learned suddenly that they nad to reckon with 
censors who watched over what they said and wrote. Men 
found it impossible £0 publish controversial books, 
books saying, for instance, that many philologians 
doubt the authenticity of the biblical passage I John 
537,182 or books in which unorthodox ideas about God 
were expressed. 1° 

We need not go into the details of this crusade 
to enforce orthodoxy which took place in Prussia during 
the following years. Its objects were not only enlightened 
pastors but any persons or institutions which seemed to 
express views calling into question the seriousness of 
religion or the truth of orthodox doctrines. Not even 
the mightiest institutions were safe from challenge; 

‘even Kant?®* ana the widely read journal Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek felt the sting of the government's 
disapproving handsilap.1®5 

From the very beginning of the literary storm 


which the Religionsedikt caused, men had defended 
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enlightenment, among other ways, by denying that it could. 


be harmful to the state. 286 


This became all the more 
necessary after 1789, for now the struggle took place 
over against a different background. Wen could now 

point to France and show what enlightenment would inevitably 
do, for France had long been known as the epitome of 
enlightenment. Frederick William II and his advisors 
soon began to see their battle in this light. The French 
difficulties, said the King, began when men started to 
make fun of religion: “Before everyone's eyes stands 

the sad example of that great state where the seed of 

the unfortunate revolution is to be sought in those 
ridiculers of religion whom the deluded nation still 


18 | ; ; 
197 Men more and more mentioned 


idolizes in their craves." 
the enemies of religion and the enemies of the state in 
the same breath, and the fight to preserve orthodoxy 
became also a fight to prevent revolution. 188 
These events in Prussia, as important as they 
were, were neither unique as examples of an official 
battle against enlightenment ideas nor did they even 
mark the beginning of that battle. Fritz Valjavec has 
listed other times in the 1770's and 1780's when 
enlightenment thought came under fire, especially when 


steps were taken in some places against secret orders 


such as the Peaemisoas 2 And the form which the 
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battle took in Frussia--an attempt to stifle liberal 
enlightenment theology--seems also to have had parallels 


190 


both earlier ard later in other states. Nevertheless 
it is the Prussian campaign against the enlighteners 
which is best known today. There we see done thoroughly, 
consistently and with dedication what other states did 
Superficially, spasmodically and half-heartedly.- What 
happened in Prussia had an importance far beyond its 
borders. Theologians, filled with either hope or fear, 
recognized that if such things could happen in "enlightened" 
Prussia, they could happen anywhere. 

In the 1790's, moreover, there was no dearth 
of men who hoped and tried to insure that such things 
would happen in other places. Frederick William II may 
have been motivated primarily by religious considerations 
in 1788, but he also believed that enlighteners upset 
their congregations and thereby disturbed the peace and 
order in his state, and it was aay natural that he 
began to enpnaews this threat more and more after 1789. 
But he was neither the only one to do so nor the most 
radical exponent of the theory that revolution springs 
from enlightenment. Throughout Germany men cried shrilly 
and insistently that this was the case, hoping for 
stern action against the conspirators, agitators and 
revolutionaries whom they sensed were lurking behind 


every closed door. 
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These were years in which the conspiracy theory 

of history was loudly if not convincingly proclaimed. 
such journals as the Wiener Zeitschrift, Eud&monia and 
Die neuesten Religionsbegebenheiten sought to awaken. 
their readers to the great danger posed by secret societies. 
Especially the Illuminati were suspect, but Masons were 
also looked upon with misgivings. The theory, expressed 
as early as 1784, 191 was that there was a conspiracy to 
overthrow the monarchies in Europe. During the 1790's 
men tried to prove a connection between the secret orders 
and the French Revolution, and they were also certain 
that a conspiracy existed on German soile "It is a 
fact,” one article said, “that there is a secret 
agreement among some German authors whose purpose is: 
1) to praise and pardon the French Revolution; 2) to 
find fault with the German constitution .. . and 
especially to cast suspicion on everything and to belittle 
-those things German princes and German authorities do to 
maintain good orders 3) to slander and mercilessly to 
hunt after all writings which oppose their party; 4) to 
drown out the voice of the well-disposed so that the people 
will hear only theirs and finally become deafened and 
confused . he 


The enlighteners, or--since the concept of 


“enlightenment” had attained such general acceptance 
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that to attack it was virtually to attack something holy-- 
the “pseudo-enlighteners” were thought to be deeply 
involved in this conspiracy. Referring to it, one author 
wrote: “We speak here not only of the Illuminati, although 
they are one of the main ingredients of the alliance, but 
of all false enlighteners and persons who presume them- 
Selves to be enlighted who are connected in a certain 
way and form a whole. It is the alliance of those who 
pass themselves off as enlighteners and are not and of 
those who think they are enlightened and are not. "t93 
The enemies of the state and the enemies of religion 
are the same men. Karl von Eckartshausen warned the 
monarchs of the earth of the “swarm of enemies of revelation" 
with their plan to rob the kings of their thrones. 1?" 
And remarking that religion and legislation must walk 
hand in hand for the good of mankind, he gives this advice 
to those threatened rulers: “Not force: Nothing would 
be accomplished with force. Rather there should be union 
of all the princes and common work and the determination 
of a general plan in Germany according to which men will 
work and write for the improvement of the human race. 

The advantages of this plan must be that no writing which 

gives ef tense 6 the principles of Christianity and to 

the internal constitution will be tolerated.""7° 
Valjavec remarks that there were not a great 
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number of men who held these views. They were 
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nevertheless able to multiply their influence through 
spectacular journalism. Historians have paid special 
attention to the journal Euddmonia.??@ Among the men 
who stood behind it, one is of particular interest to 


198 Oberhofprediger in Darmstadt. 


us, Johann August Starck, 
This intriguing een vemany in his youth a secret convert 
to catholicism, was an able and dedicated opponent of 
enlightenment Christianity; Valjavec calls him “one of 
the most zealous and influential anti-revolutionaries" - 
and accords him a very important place among the con- 
servative authors of the 18th and 19th centuries.-?? 
Among theologians, of course, the Enlightenment 
had never been without its opponents. In the years before 
the Revolution the theologians who were dedicated to 
enlightenment principles may have taken over most of the 
positions of ecclesiastical and theological leadership, 
but especially among the “Stillen im Lande” men were 
Still to be found who made their protest against the 


ae It is interesting 


coronation of reason in the Church. 
that this enmity toward the Enlightenment had been bound 
up in the thought of some men with a distrust of political 
absolutism and a defense of the representation of the 
"estates" in the governing process; °°! some pietists, 


that is to say, had stood for a more democratic ideal at 


a time when princes, largely with the approval of the 
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Enlightenment, were steadily seeking to draw all the power 
in the state unto themselves. It therefore seems a little 
Strange that many later adherents of conservative Christi- 
anity so often accused enlighteners of wanting to destroy 
that same absolutistic system. Sensing that many enlighteners 
approved of the goals, if not the means of the French 
Revolution, men accused them of wishing tec overthrow the 
existing German social and political order, forgetting 
that most of those same enlighteners enthusiastically 
approved those orders precisely because they believed 
that German princes were working in their own way toward 
the Frencn goals. In the atmosphere of the 1790's, one 
who was not 100 percent against the Revolution risked 
being called a revolutionary. It was this inability to 
make distinctions between revolutionaries and reformers, 
this refusal to recognize the great need for social change, 
that proved so tragic for the German Awakening; that 
movement was destined to lose contact with large portions 
of the German population by accepting no social-political 
responsibility and by giving full support to a reactionary 
state.0* 

But we have by now seen enough to understand 
why enlightenment theologians were on the defensive during 
the 1790's. It was not so mucn that other theolcgians 


accused them of perverting the faith, for it was not new 
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when men like Christian Gottlob Thube said: “In present- 
day usage, reason really means the audacity to deny every- 
thing which one does not understand, and without ado to 
declare to be orthodox or apocalyptic nonsense whatever 
would be too laborious and too difficult to learr. 
Whoever possesses this audacity is called enlightened. "“°? 
Nor was it new, probably, for a Jung-Stilling to attack 
the liberal freedom of the press which was so dear to 


os People had said before 


the heart of every enlightener.“ 
that enlighteners dissolved true Christianity into 
rationalism and constituted a danger to the state, but 

the difference now was that these accusations were made 
against a brand new background. the Revolution, the 
Terror, and the war were producing a highly charged at- 
mosphere in Germany. This was not the sort of atmosphere 
in which a spark of rebellion could set off a revolutionary 
explosion; the conditions were not right fcr that. But 

it was an atomsphere of fear, in which a cry of danger 
might well be the spark which led anxious rulers to take 
hasty and severe preventive measures; anything would be 
justified in their eyes if it would help prevent in 

Germany what the Enlightenment had wrought in France. 
Frederick William II, furthermore, from the foremost of 

the protestant states, had already blazed a trail; how 

much easier was it then for other princes to follow in 


his footstepss 
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It is our job now to outline quickly the way in 
which enlightened theologians rose to the challenge which 
the times laid down to them. We cannot hope to treat 
the matter fully, for the controversy over enlightenment 
had the broadest possible implications; a full treatment 
would demand an examination of the numerous writings 
concerning the role of confessional documents in Church 
life, a treatment of the systematic theological discussion 
of reason and revelation, and a look at the hermeneutical 
views of the time. We must content ourselves with showing 
briefly how some theologians defended the central idea 
which was under attack. The reader should keep in mind, 
however, the many implications which a defense of the 
principle of enlightenment had for every realm of 
ecclesiastical life. 

The first thing to be noted is that such a 
defense was in fact made. The enlightenment theologians 
neither abandoned their views in the face of conservative 
attacks nor allowed those attacks to intimidate and 
Silence them. Here more than on any other public issue-- 
for, as we have shown, it was a public, political issue 
as well as an ideological one--the theologians spoke 
out in an attempt to influence their rulers* actions. 

To the subjects they recommended obedience, and berere 
the rulers they defended enlightenment, and it is necessary 
to keep both of these actions in mind if we are to under- 


stand the Aufklarer, the enlighteners. 
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We have seen that the accusations which were 


directed against the Enlightenment tended to make it 


the epitome of everything evil; they threw Illuminati 

and rationalists and revolutionaries and enlighteners 

into one pot without any attempts to discriminate between 
bad and worse, dangerous and less dangerous, to say 
nothing of good and bad. It is therefore obvious that 
one of the first tasks of men inclined to defend the 
Enlightenment had to be that of definition, of making 
their own differentiations. Enlightenment, they said 
first of all, is to be distinguished from Vielwisserei-- 
from knowing a little bit about a lot of things. 
Enlightenment is not knowing things that are not useful 
and that make one unhappy or dissatisfied. Nor is it 

the same as being cultured, learned, tasteful, well-bred, 
or sentimental.*°° Enlightenment is instead the condition 
in which men may use their reason to reach independent 
judgments on matters of importance to them. True 
enlightenment, said Ammon, is the “transition from 
repeating what memory and custom say to independent 

206 


insight and to a rational personal thought." Warezoll 


defined it as the condition in which “men can make good 
use of their reason. "0? 


It is not the quantity of things which are 


known that is importants; rather, every man should know 
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that which is necessary and useful. * 8 Men must be able 
to reflect--nachdenken--about those things which are 
important to them in their particular situations.“?7 
They must be able to do their jobs with understanding, 
they must know something about human nature and about 
the human body and how to keep it healthy, they must 
have a good understanding of their role as subjects in 
the states it is especially important that they have 
correct ideas about religion and the duties it lays upon 
them, and they must know the best way to obtain happiness 
and contentment. “1° Men must, in short, be able to 
think for themselves; the light of their reason must 
guide their lives so that they will neither stumble 
blindly from one ditch into another nor have to be led 
or pulled by others like small children who cannot yet 
be trusted to stay out of the street. 

That men should learn to use their reason is 
not, according to the enlightened theologians of the 
late 18th century, something which we should encourage 
or discourage as the spirit moves us. Enlightenment 


must be regarded instead as God's very intention for all 


mankind. 


God, the supreme, only pure, and most gracious 
Spirit, has destined man... . for this: that he 


shall strive for ever higher virtue and morality; 
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that he shall, increasingly and according to his 
particular situation and power, learn to know, 
train, use, make happy, and perfect himself, his 
fellow men, and the whole world around and beyond 
him; that he shall in so doing partake of a rational 
and well-deserved happiness; and that he shall 
thereby present the Supreme being with the truly 
correct kind of worship - . .- But man, in order 

to reach this so lofty and excellent goal, must 
acquire the necessary knowledge for it, must en- 


lighten himse1t.“*+ 


Enlightenment is the only way in which man’s destiny 
of happiness and perfection may be reached. “?* Jesus 
himself was the light of the world, a furtherer of the 
Enlightenment. “?? Furthermore, since all this is true, 
Since God wants all men to come to a knowledge of the 
truth, “there is thus hardly a greater crime against 
humanity and also against God than the cruelty of those who 
do everything to keep their weaker brothers in darkness 
always, to take away their desire and power for reflection, 
to propagate error and to protect its defenders."“!" 

It should be clear to everyone, believed our 
theologians, that true enlightenment can never be dangerous 


for society or harmful for a nation; to maintain that 


it were dangerous would be the same as accusing God of 
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having chosen the wrong means of reaching the goal he 
intends for humanity. There are only two possible explana- 
tions for the enmity with which some men confront enlighten- 
ment; they are either misled, having perhaps mistaken a 
pseudo-enlightenment for the real thing, or they are the 
kind of men “who can achieve their self-seeking, infamous 
ends only in darkness and therefore love and support the 
darkness. "19 It is a funny thing, says Ewald: in former 
times it was the priests who opposed enlightenment in 
order to found their hierarchy; now politicians do so 
to further despotism. “1° 

The friends of the Enlightenment recognized, 
however, that not all the guilt for the suspicion directed 
against it lay on one side. Some of the enlighteners 
themselves had done great damage to the good cause by 
their boastful, judgmental tone or by misusing their 
new knowledge.“1? some men were fair enough, furthermore, 
to acknowledge that there was indeed a relationship of 
some kind between enlightenment and revolution. It might 
well be, admitted Ewald, that the use of the press had 
helped destroy the former belief of subjects that their 
rulers were extraordinarily wise and holy. 22° 

Ewald and Salzmann even admitted (at one time) 
that the Enlightenment could be dangerous for a tyrannical, 
despotic government. In a well-run state the enlightened 


man is the best citizen, they said, but in a despotic one 
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the enlightened man may see his true: condition and 
rebel. “Most often," wrote Ewald in 1792, “one finds 
such revolutions among: the most noble peoples, who, like 
noble men, could ty no means bear the oppression of 
despots; and one finds them least often among animal- 
like nations, who, like enervated slave souls, allow 
themselves to be trampled upon as long as they have 
something to eat "el But it is highly significant that 
in 1800 Ewald is singing an entirely different tune: 
"Remember that most revolutions take place in the darkest, 
most unenlightened countries, that a spirit of rebellion 
is always dominant when nations are dominated by despote."**° 
Although the argument led in both cases to the same 
conclusion: that despotism and oppression are the true 
causes of revolution and not enlightenment--the later 
argument is much more in line with usual procedure. It 
is not enlightenment but its absence which any nation, 
adi verted or not, must fear most: The enlightened man 
is not dangerous for the state; on the contrary, “The 
enlightened man is worth ten-times more to the state 
than the uncultured. More can be demanded of him, a greater 
state burden placed on him. He is of more use in all 
circumstances and difficulties. And with all the burdens 


which one places on him, with:all the services which one 


demands of him, he remains in a better condition, he 
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helps himself up and forward while the uncultured Pole 


half starves in his hole. "2"! 


The enlightened man knows 
what horrors accompany revolutions, and because he knows 
this, because he can anticipate the long range results 

of his actions, he will much rather endure small injustices 
and bear a little oppression than risk seeking to overthrow 


nee Should he have received a Christian- 


his sovernment. 
religious enlightenment, he will obey his rulers even 
when he could disobey without danger, because he will 
xnow that God ordained them and wills that they be obeyed.°“2 
The enlichtened man knows a much better way than revolution 
to do away with human misery; he trusts in Nachdenken, 
reflection. Enlishtenment does not like violent revolution, 
but it does brings about the gradual, peaceful revolutions 
which make life better. 2" 

AS we have seen, theologians like Ewald, Salzmann, 
Marezoll and Tarnow took it upon themselves to defend the 
Enlightenment as a whole against the attacks which were 
made upon it. But it was necessary that an essential 
part of this defense be a justification of the Enlightenment 
as that intellectual movement related to the religious 
sphere of life. Needless to say, our theologians did 
not approve of those who, claiming to be enlightened, 


225 


made fun of religion, faith and virtue. They wished 


to reject categorically the accusation that they belonged 


in the same category with such men. kKeligion was for 
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them truly a holy thing, the sine qua non for both personal 


and national peace and happiness. But the enlighteners 


were convinced that not all which was propagated under 


the name religion partook of the same holiness or granted 


the same happiness. They were therefore determined to 
find that religion which did mediate felicity and to 
reject that which did not. In this search for true, 
pure religion, the same principles applied that were 
applicable for enlightenment as a whole. wen had to be 
able to make use of their reasoning powers here as well. 
Also in this quest it was not the quantity of things 
known which was important, but that that which was known 
be necessary and useful. But what is necessary and 
useful? The purpose of religion is surely to teach, 
ennoble, improve men--to enable them to be satisfied 

and happy, to help them move toward their destiny of 
moral perfection. Whatever helps men approach this goal 
is useful, said our theologians, and what does nov is 


of no consequence. What good does it do then to assent 


to abstruse doctrines? To assent to something which only 


theologians can understand is not useful; it has no 
influence on one's happiness or goodness. What good 
does it do to participate in strange ceremonies? To 


do so might even prove harmful if it made men think 
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that ceremonies constituted the whole of religion, thereby 
misleading them and making them forget the importance 
of living virtuously. What is important is neither 
soceines nor ceremonies but the pure religion of Jesus. 

We must know that God loves us and watches over uS; we 
must know what he requires of us, and we must draw assur- 
ance from the certainty of our imomeaieye << ° Any ruler 
who wishes peace and happiness in his state should 
therefore agree that nothing is more to be desired than 
the religious enlightenment of his subjects; only religious 
enlightenment can be trusted to convince men that their 
destiny is moral goodness and to show them how to approach 
that destiny. 

It is with such arguments as those outlined 
in the last few paragraphs that the enlightened theologians 
defended themselves and their cause in the 1790*s. In 
their apologies we find relatively few references to 
specific political issues or reforms, references such 
as that made by Tarnow when he mentioned the necessity 


Lay 


of freedom of speech and of the press. Neventneieee, 
when we consider the background against which those 
apologies were written, we must conclude that they were 
indeed a political word. Whether it was expressly stated 


or not, their authors were appealing for a relatively 


more liberal social policy. The enlighteners were 
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convinced that repressive policies were a grave error, 
and they felt called upon to warn against them and to 
suggest reasons for pursuing different ones. Occasionally 
this political plea became quite explicit. It did so, 


for instance, in one of Warezoll's sermons: 


Consider this, you called or self-appointed advisors 
of kings and princes: Consider what serves your 
peace and ours, you salvation and ours: You wish 
for the security of the thrones, and so do we. You 
seek to maintain the general peace, and blessing 
upon him wno really contributes something to the 
accomplishment of this intention: Only do not err 
in the choice of means. Give up the unhappy 
delusion that the light of truth will bring about 
rebellion and disorders; do not seek to keep those 
who are entrusted to your oversight in ignorance 
and darkness or to lead them back to it. For aside 
from the fact that you cannot be completely and 
everywhere successful in doing this, you are by 
doing it only strengthening and multiplying the 


dangers which you want to avoid.°*% 


"rue, these enlighteners did not generally 
speaking criticize such institutions as political 


absolutism; they did not advocate such sweeping social 
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changes as the abolishment of the nobility. They were 
committed instead to the belief that the gradual enlighten- 
ment of individual men would lead toward a better world. 
Education, the increased ability of men to think through 
problems for themselves, the better moral standards 
taught by a pure religion, these things would automatically 
bring about improvement as each individual fulfilled 
his calling in life more capably and acted with greater 
love toward his fellow men. This is what the enlighteners 
believed, and given their views they did that one thing 
which was absolutely necessary: they spoke out for a 
public philosophy which would allow individuals to grow, 
to learn, to think, to move to ever-higher rungs on the 
ladder of developing humanity. The threat at that time 
was that the state would cut off the flow of ideas, 
refusing to permit anyone to question aloud the received 
and accepted knowledge in religion and politics. This 
appeared to the enlighteners as an attempt to hold humanity 
at its present intellectual level and thereby to make 
both individual and social progress impossible. fMThey 
fought this threat with honesty, dedication and consistency, 
and we should give them credit for having done so. 

When we nevertheless cannot help but feel that 
they might have done more, then we must remember what 


we just said: within the context of their beliefs, they 
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did the one thing which was absolutely necessary. ‘to 
feel, therefore, that they left undone things which might 
have been done, is to ask whether those beliefs were 
adequate. It is here that our problem with the enlighteners 
lies; we wonder not about their honesty or ea will; 
but about their theology. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the fight 
against the Enlightenment in the 1790's hopelessly combined 
political and theological motivations. There were at 
that time legitimate grounds for worry about the theological 
State of the largely rationalistic Church. That that worry 
became inextricably intertwined with political considerations 
created the most unclear situation possible. No one 
could separate the various issues involved. For instance, 
the political ideals of the enlighteners became suspect 
for conservative churchmen by reason of association with. 
enlightenment theology, whereas the enlightenment theo- 
logians could not hear the just setesane of their 
theological position because of the proximity of those 
criticisms to less just political ideas. MThis was all 
to prove fateful for the German Church in the 19th century. 
Fritz Valjavec has given a more positive 

interpretation of Wéllner’s Religionsedikt than most. 
He sees it as a necessary attempt to tighten up Church 


discipline and to protect the Church's doctrine against 


= 
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falsification. The most serious theologians of the 
time, he says, questioned not the necessity of remedial 
action but the type of action that was taken. “*? We 

must of course make some distinctions. Not all the 
enlightened theologians of the 1790's were determinists 
like the Prussian pastor Johann Heinrich Schulz, against 
whom a wei Pupiie ieee Campaign was waged in the early 
1790's, 2° nor were they all naturalists like Karl 
Friedrich Rahrdt. But when Thube said that the enlightened 
man was one who had the audacity to deny everything he 

did not understand and to call apocalyptic nonsense 
everything which was too difficult to learn, “22 there 

was enough truth in his description to make it a good 
Caricature. To prove this we need only to quote a passage 
written by Salzmann in the preface to the first volume 


of his sermons for the home, the Christliche Hauspostille-- 


a passage which sounds like, but is not, satire: 


Dear friends: I hope that you will easily understand 
and believe everything which is written in this 
Hauspostille. If my hope is realised, I will be 

very happy. For if everything in this book is easy 
to understand and believe then it is really a 
Christian Hauspostille which every Christian can 

use to his edification. But do you know then how 


I have made it so easy for you to understand and 
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believe everything? I will tell you. I have left 
out every thing in our confessions of faith which 

is difficult to understand and believe. For what 

is the use of reciting this? What use would it have 
been to you if I had tried hard to convince you that 
the Holy Ghost is poured out with the baptismal 
water and that your children immediately receive 

him through it and are saved from sin, death, and 
the power of the devil? Would that have made you 
more understanding, better, happier? Certainly 

not. When, however, the means of raising your 
children to be healthy, reasonable, good, and happy 
men are suggested to you, is that not more useful? 

I have followed here the example of many intelligent 
and upright preachers who for a long time have 

been omitting from their speeches everything that 
was difficult to understand and believe and which 
was of little or no use in making men more under- 


standing, better and happier.*?* 


This quotation shows us the religion of the 
Enlightenment in full bloom. It is an optimistic religion. 
It says that men are naturally capable of attaining 
goodness and need only to be couent properly how to 
better themselves. Whatever teaches them how to be good 


and happy is useful; whatever does not may be ignored. 
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The enlighteners meant this to be an interpretation of 
the Christian faith for their own age; they wished above 
all else to be useful people. In the final analysis, 
however, one must wonder how adequate and useful their 
interpretation wee. It is perhaps no wonder that a 
theology which began by forgetting the tragedy of Adam 
ended by producing disciples who possessed something 
less than the freedom of Paul. 

To question the theology of the Enlightenment 
does not mean, however, that we wish to embrace the 
doctrines of those opponents of the Enlightenment whom 
we see at work in the 1790's. Some of those opponents 
may have at times spoken with a theological depth that. 
appeals strongly in contrast to the superficial moralism 
of the Enlightenment. Nevertheless, the Kdéppens, Jung- 
Stillines, Menkens and Callisens also seem to have failed 
to address their age with an adequate interpretation of 
the biblical message. They show us that simply using 
the classical theological language is not enough. Unlike 
the enlighteners, these men knew that man is a Sinner. 
The forgiveness they preached, though, brought little 
freedom and only enough strength to endure the trials 
of this world and not enough to battle them. Whereas 
in the enlightener's world men could do everything, alone 


and without God's aid, in the world of these men only 
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God and the king finally had the power and the freedom 
to act. We look in vain, therefore, for a theology 
which measures up to the demands of a revolutionary epoch. 
We find no articulation of a theology expressive both 
of the complete bondage of man*s existence “in sin" and 
the complete freedom of his existence “in faith." 


\ 
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FOOTNOTES 742 
CHAPTER IV 


Zwey Offentliche Religionsvortrage Uber die Achte 
Blrgertreue, Wien, 1793, pp. 3, 4: “Wenn Patriotismus 
und BUrgertreue, diese geheiligten Namen gemissbraucht 
werden, Aufruhr und Empérung zu rechtfertigen, und 
Grunds&tze zu verbreiten, die flr die Ruhe der Staaten 
gefahrlich sind, dann ist es wohl nicht Uberfllssig, 
diese Tugenden nach ihrer wahren Beschaffenheit ins 
Licht zu setzen, und mit Nachdruck zu empfehlen. Jeder 
Unpartheyischer muss es einsehen, dass dieses der Fall 
in unsern Tagen ist M.G.e .« .- . Wer von uns hat es 
nicht gehort oder gelesen, wie eine ganze Nation, 

von wildem Freyheitstaumel fortgerissen, alle Bande 

der Ordnung und Abh&ngigkeit zerissen hat? wie sie 

den gewaltsamsten Schritten den Schein des rlihmlichsten 
Patriotismus giebt, und unter diesem allgemein 
geachteten Namen ihr zerst6rendes Gift andern Staaten 


mitzutheilen bemfiht ist?” 


eee Ga 0 ee 


Predigt, Erlangen, 1795, from the foreword: “Bey 
der gegenwartigen politischen Crisis, die sich nicht 
allein durch gewaltsame Staatsumwalzungen, sondern 
unl&ugbar auch dadurch auszeichnet, dass in diesem 


und jenem Gr&nzlande der Patriotism durch sorgfdltige 
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Anregung und zweckmassige Pflege immer tiefer wurzelt 
und weiter sich verbreitet, ist es, meinem Ermessen 
nach, kein geringes Verdienst, wenn man dieses k6stliche 
moralische Produkt auch in unserm Vaterlande méglichst 
anpflanzt, und ihm immer mehr Allgemeinheit und Reife 
durch Schriften und Nationalinstitute, durch Wort 
und That zu geben strebt. Oder kann Teutschland im 
entgegengesetzten Fall einem patriotischen Staat die 
Wage mehr Halten--die Spitze bieten? Muss es sich 
dann nicht in jeder Rlicksicht verdunkelt und im Schatten 


gestellt sehen?” 


Ibid., ppe 38, 39: "“Lasset uns gerecht seyn und mit 
inniger Besch&amung laut vor der Welt zu einem warnenden 
Beyspiel ftir unsere Zeitgenossen und Nachkommen 
bekennens unser Feind siegte Uber uns durch seinen 
gréssern Burgersinn und patriotischen Eifer und wir 
wurden besiegt, weil wir bey weitem nicht so durchdrungen 
von dieser grossen Tugend ihm entgegen rtickten und 
bey dieser Gelegenheit keineswegs fiir das Gemeinbeste 
thaten, was wir thun konnten und sollten . .. . Wir. 
alle, die wir Teutsche heissen, kénnen mit vollem 
Rechte den biblischen Grundsatz auf uns einwenden: 

wie die Stinde Uberhaupt der Leute Verderben ist, so 
ist insbesondere die Stinde gegen das Vaterland das 


Verderben des Volks.” 
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Cf. Franz Schnabel, 1789-1919: Eine Einftthrung in die 
Geschichte der neuesten Zeit, Leipzig and Berlin, 1926, 


De 29. 


Ope Cite, ppe 21, 22: “wenn gleich unser Wohlwollen 
Sich Uber alle Lander und Vélker des Erdbodens 
erstrecken muss; so ist doch unsere Th&tigkeit nur 

auf einen engen Wlirkungskreis eingeschr&nkt. Die 
Vorsehung hat daher jedem.. . einen engeren Kreis 
angewlesen, wo Seine Menschenliebe sich vorzglich 
thatig erweisen soll. Unser Vaterland, unsere MitbUrger 
Sind uns n&her als die tibrigen Menschen... Hier 
haben wir mehr Gelegenheit Auffoderung und Mittel 

zum Besten der Welt beyzutragen.” Cf. also Marezoll, 
"Der beste Christ ist der beste WeltbUrger,” Predigten 
vorzliglich in Rlicksicht auf den Geist und die Bedlirfnisse 


fe TS EEE 0 CE Gee 0 Stereo 


unsers Zeitalters, vol. 2, GSttingen, 1792, p. 46. 


Moral, part 2, pe 329: “Indessen muss Sie doch unter 

der Subordination gegen andre gréssere und ausged&hntere 
Pflichten, sonderlich gegen die Liebe des ganzen menschlichen 
Geschlechts bleiben. Sehr leicht degenerirt sie in 

einen Hass oder Verachtung desselben, oder macht in 
birgerlichen Kriegen, wenn sie sie nicht verhiten kann, 
witenders; zeuget wenigstens heftigen Partheyen-Hass im 


Staat selbst . .- .” Also Ammon, Christliche Sittenlehre, 


Te 
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1798, pe 3213 and Less, Handbuch der Christlichen Moral, 


ppe 316, 317. Cf. further StHudlin, Philosophische 
und biblische Moral, pe 3303 and Reinhard, System der 
Christlichen Moral, pp. 496 ff. 


Reinhard, System der Christlichen Moral, p. 497: 
“weil man sich durch die Lehre und das Beyspiel Jesu 


dazu verbunden ftihit.” 


Fock, Ope Cite, pe 38: “Liebe zum Vaterlande und allgemeinen 


Besten ist die gereifte Frucht der Menschen- und 
Bruderliebe, die Jesus zum vornehmsten Kennzeichen 
seiner JUnger macht.” Very many authors understood 
Jesus as the one who had given an example of love of 
fatherland; two more of them are Pischon, “Ueber die 
christliche Vaterlandsliebe,” Predigten an Festtagen 
und bei besondern Veranlassungen gehalten, Halle, 
17945 ppe 237, 255f-3 and Hermann Friedrich Hollmann, 
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Beleuchtung der gegenwartigen grossen Begebenheiten 
durch das prophetische Wort Gottes, pe 28: “sich zu 


einer jeden Form des weltlichen Regiments schicke,”" 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Morals part 2» PPe 316, 317- 


Ueber den Freiheitssinn unsrer Zeit, pe 14. 


Ibid., pe 124: “Hat das Volk das Recht, die Regenten 
zu wahlen, so wird, wie die Geschichte lehrt, ein 
solches Wahlreich leicht ein Kampfplatz, wo Strdéme 
von Blirgerblut fliessen, weil man sich nicht eins 


werden kann, wer regieren soll.” 


Ibid., pe 117: “K&8nnten wir uns eine Regimentsverfassung 
aussuchen, . e « SO Wirden wol die Meisten eine 

Monarchie wahlen, aber eine solche, wo der verst&ndigere 
Theil der Nation doch auch wirken k6nnte, und selbst 

der grosse Haufe etwas Freiheit hatte und vor Unterdriickung 
Sicher ware, eine solche, wo der Misbrauch der Gewalt 
verhindert wiirde bei lasterhaften, bl8dsinnigen, 


unmlindigen, schwachen Regenten." 


Cf. above pp. 204ff. Fichte was perhaps the most 
devastating‘critic of the absolute monarchy at this time. 
It was, for instance, unusual if not unique when he 
wrote the following about that form of government in 

the Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publikums 
Uber die franzésische Revolution; after remarking that 
the monarchs have furthered culture only where it 


served their purposes, he wrote, ppe 99, 100: “Dies 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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wire demnach unsre Abrechnung mit euch Uber die 
Fortschritte in der Cultur, die wir unter euren 
Staatsverfassungen gemacht haben.--Ich Ubergehe 
den Einfluss derselben auf unsre unmittelbare 
moralische Bildung: ich will euch hier nicht an 
das sittliche Verderben erinnern, das sich von euren 
Thronen aus rund um euch her verbreitet, und nach 
dessen verst&rkertem Anwachs man die Meilen berechnen 
kann, die man noch bis zu euren ResSidenzen zu reisen 


hat.” 


“Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer Zeit,” pp. 609 

ff. Jung-Stilling also tended to identify the sin 

of wanting to rule oneself in independence from 

God with the revolutionary desire for popular 
sovereignty; cf. Der Grave Mann = S&mmtliche Schriften, 


vol. 7» Pe 766 


Das Monarchieenbild, p. 153: “als solche, den Keim 
ihrer Aufldsung und Zerst6rung in sich selbst tragen 
und, wie die ganze Weltgeschichte lehrt, frtther oder 


spater Monarchieen werden." 
Herder's Social and Political Thought, p. 72. 


Ueber Staatskunst und Gesetzgebung zur Beantwortung 
der Frage Wie kann man gewaltsamen Revolutionen am 
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besten vorbeugen, oder sie, wenn Sie da sind, am 
sichersten heilen?, pe 103: "Es fH11t in die Augen, 
dass es bei einem Staate eigentlich gar nicht darauf 
ankommt, wer die vollziehende Macht hat, sondern 
wie sie vollzogen wird. Es kann sehr despotische 
Republiken und ganz freie Monarchien geben. Die 
Befehle mégen vom Throne oder Parlamente, vom Divan 
oder der Nationalversammlung ausgehen; dies thut 
nichts zur Sache: es kommt auf den Geist der Gesetze 
ane Dieser allein entscheidet ihren Werth oder 
Unwerth, und der Geist der Gesetze entscheidet den 


Werth oder Unwerth der Regierung.” 


19. Ibid., pe 106: "Solche zur Freiheit stimmende Gesetze 
kann aber ein K8nig so gut geben, wie ein Parlement; 
folglich k8nnen auch Monarchien so frei seyn, wie 
Republiken. Ja, ich behaupte, dass eine auf vernUnftige 
Gesetze gegrlndete Monarchie der Freiheit weit 
zutra’glicher ist, als irgend eine andere Verfassung. 
Es halt freilich schwer, in einer Republik schlechte 
Gesetze einzuftihren; aber es ist auch eben so schwer, 
an die Stelle der schlechtern bessere zu setzen. Wo 
sich hingegen die gesetzgebende und vollziehende 
Macht in einem Willen konzentrirt, da bedarf es nur 
der Glite dieses Willens, um heilsame Einrichtungen 


durchzusetzen.” 


20. 


21. 
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Cf. “Ueber den géttlichen Ursprung der Obrigkeiten," 
Sammlungen fiir Liebhaber christlicher Wahrheit und 
Gottseligkeit, 1796, pp. 289-298, 362-368; K&ppen, 
Die christliche Freyheit und Gleichheit, pp. 165- 
1673; “Am 23sten Sonntage nach Trinit.," Allgemeines 


Magazin flr Prediger, vol. 2, now 65 1790, ppe 3-10. 


Vom Amt der weltlichen Obrigkeit. Eine Predigt flr 
den Burger und Landmann, am 12 Sonntage nach Trinitatis 
vor der Verlesung des Kaiserlichen Gebots- und Verbots- 
Briefes gegen die Frankreicher, Rostock, 1793, pe X: 
"Zugleich habet ihr bey der Austheilung vorliegender 
gesetzlicher Verordnung Gelegenheit zu nehmen, den 

euch untergeordneten Ehrn-Predigern mit Zurlickflthrung 
auf die angezogene Stelle der mecklenburgschen 
Kirchenordnung nicht allein ihre eigene Verpflichtung 
zur Festhaltung an der hierin vorgeschriebenen Lehre 
von der weltlichen Obrigkeit gehtrig einzuschrfen, 
sondern ihnen auch eine schickliche Veranlassung 
nachzuweisen, durch 6ffentlichen Kanzelvortrag von 

Zeit zu Zeit das Volk Uber seine Pflichten gegen die 
Obrigkeit erbaulich zu belehren und darinn zu befestigen. 
Wir Uberlassen euch, die dartiber zu haltenden Predigten 
von den Ehrn-Geistlichen einzufodern und nach Befinden 


Uns davon pflichtm&assige Anzeige zu machen u.S.ew."” 
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24. 
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Ibid.» pp. 14 ff. 


“Ueber einige wichtige Pflichten, welche gutgesinnte 
Christen zu peobacnven haben gegen ihr Vaterland, und 
ihre Mitblirger. Am 23 Sonntage nach Trinit. 1793, 
Uber Math. 22, 15-22," Predigten, Uber Freyheit und 
Gleichheit, und Uber einige wichtige Gegenstinde des 
haduslichen und blirgerlichen Lebens, Gotha, 1794, 

pp. 56 ff. 


Albrecht Bayer, “Von der Vaterlandsliebe. Eine 

Predigt gehalten in der Universit&tskirche zu Erlangen, 
den 15ten Janner 1792,” Predigten flr die Bedlirfnisse 
gehalten, vol. 2, Erlangen, 1793, pp. 24, 25: 

"Jeder Blirger des Staates, der die Segnungen und 
Wohlthaten desselben geniessen will, schwért ihm 

Treue und Gehorsam gegen seine Geseze, und diesen 
heiligen Schwur zu erflillen, ist unverbriichliche Pflicht, 


welche die Vaterlandsliebe von uns fordert.” 


"Von den Pflichten der Unterthanen gegen die Obrigkeit. 
Ueber Rém. 13:1-6," Predigten flir Unterthanen und 
Eltern, Lemgo, 1792, pe 14: “Der Obrigkeit nicht 
gehorchen heisst Gott nicht gehorchen, der die 
Obrigkeit sezte; wer Obrigkeit nicht als Obrigkeit 
respektirt, der respektirt Gott nicht, dessen Dienerin 


Sie seyn soll.” 


26. 


27 


28. 
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Von der verntnftigen Achtung, welche Christen eingefltihrten 


Verfassungen schuldig sind: Eine Predigt am XIV. 
Sonntage nach Trinitatis 1793 in der Churflrsti. 
Evangelischen Hofkirche zu Dresden gehalten, Dresden, 
17935 pe 30: "Wer diesen Sinn des Friedens und der 
Ordnung nicht hat, .. . wer gegen Verfassungen, 

die noch rechtm&assig bestehen, sich ungehorsam 
auflehnt, der ist kein Christ, der handelt der 

Lehre und dem Beyspiele Jesu gerade zu entgegens 
diese Lehre und dieses Beyspiel verbinden uns auf 


das stuirkste zur Achtung gegen eingeftihrte Verfassungen." 


For instance: ibid., pe 153 Fock, ope Cite, pe 173 
Mantzel, op. cit., p. 173; Ewald, “Von den Pflichten 
der Unterthanen gegen die Obrigkeit,” p. 15. 


Georg Friedrich Gotz and Friedrich Rehm, “Predigt am 
Buss- Fast- Bet- und Danktage. Nachmittags den 17ten 
October 1792 Uber den vorgeschriebenen Text I Thessal, 
4, ve 11 in Cassel," Predigten grdésstentheils bei 
besondern Gelegenheiten nach den Bedlrfnissen der 
Zeit gehalten, Leipzig, 1795, p. 109: “Wenn der, der 
sich irgend einer Handarbeit gewidmet hat, wozu er 
hinl&ngliche Geschicklichkeit besitzet, und durch 
welche er nun sich und die Seinigen ern&hren, und 


zugleich das Seinige zum Besten der blrgerlichen 
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Gesellschaft, in welcher er lebt, beitragen sollte; 
wenn dieser es sich einfallen l&sst, sich in die 
Geschfte der Regierung des Staats, wovon er doch 
wenig oder gar nichts verstehet, und auch nach allen 
seinen Umst&nden nichts verstehen kann, zu mischen, 
es sei nun, dass er entweder in raisonnierende 
Unterredungen Uber die Regierungsverfassung mit 
andern, die eben so wenig davon verstehen, sich 
einldsst, oder das er gar an das Ruder des Staats 
mit Hand anlegen will; so muss ja nothwendig seine 
zum Besten des Ganzen n&thige Handarbeit dartiber 
vernachl&ssigt werden, der andern sehr schadlichen 
Folgen jetzt nicht zu gedenkens; und wenn nun das 
mehrere thun, was flr Unheil muss nicht daraus 


entstehen?"” 


Ibid.;, p 111: "Ja, meine theuersten Zuhtrer, wo sich 
die nenaehen in fremde Dinge mischen, die sie nichts 
angehen, da kehren sie alle Ordnung um, wobei das 

Wohl des Staats unmiglich bestehen kann, sondern 


unausbleiblich zerrtittet wird." 
For instances K6ppen, op. cite, pp- 172, 173. 


“Ob und wie der Prediger auf wichtige Begebenheiten 
und herrschende Meynungen der Zeit Riicksicht nehmen 


miusse?," Journal flr Prediger, vol. 29, 1795, pe 408: 
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"So gewiss ich Uberzeugt bin, dace die obrigkeitliche 
Gewalt . . . von Gott stammt, und dass ein Unterschied 
der St&nde nothwendig ist; und so gewiss es Pflicht | 
des 6ffentlichen Religionslehrers ist, seine Zuhtrer 
hiertiber nach dem Sinne des Evangeliums zu unterrichten; 
eben so nothwendig ist es, dass er, nach dem Geiste 
eben dieser Religion, auch diejenigen, Uber welche 
jene Klagen gefUhrt werden, an ihre Pflicht erinnere 
und dass er keine Parthey ausschliessend begtinstige, 
weil gewéhnlich, und gewiss auch hier, die Wahrheit 


in der Mitte liegt.” 


"Die obrigkeitliche Gewalt ist von Gott. Bey dem 
Regierungswechsel des Stadtrathes 1794. Ueber Rom. 

XIII, 1.4," Predigten mit Rlucksicht auf die Begebenheiten 
und den Geist des gegenwartigen Zeitalters, Gotha, 

17955 Pe 130: “Gott selbst hat der menschlichen 
Gesellschaft die Obrigkeit nothwendig gemacht? und 
schliesst dieser Gedanke nicht die Verbindlichkeit in 
sich, dass sie ihr Amt so verwalte, wie Gott selbst es 


billigen kann?” 


Ibid., pe 131: “Gott, sagen wir, regiert die Welt. 
So regieren irdische Obrigkeiten die menschliche 
Welt. Sind sie Gottes Stellvertreter, so sollen sie 


die Welt im Einzelnen, wie Gott im Ganzen, regieren. 


34. 


356 


36. 


376 
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/Para./ Aber wie und auf welche art regiert Gott 
die Welt? Er regiert sie mit dem reinsten Willen und 
nach der richtigsten Einsicht. Und das ist das Muster 


jedes Regenten und jeder obrigkeitlichen Person." 


For some lists of the duties of both subjects and 

rulers, see the relevant sections of the books, of 

ethics of this period. For instance: Ammon, Christliche 
Sittenlehre, 1798, pp. 319 ffs Schmid, Theologische 
Moral, pp. 625 ff.; Less, op. cit., pp. 368 ff.; 
Michaelis, Moral, part 2, pp. 313 ff. 


Loffler, “Die obrigkeitliche Gewalt ist von Gott," 

pe 136: “unsere Obrigkeiten, ob sie gleich von Gott 
stammen, dennoch Menschen bleiben, die dem Irrthume 
aiienesert binds die die Sinnlichkeit beschleicht, 
Menschen, von denen wir keinen Zustand der Vollkommenheit 


zu fordern berechtigt sind." 


Cf. "Bermerkungen eines Gesch&ftsmannes Uber die 
Berichtigung des Gefthls von Recht und Unrecht; 
besonders Uber die Leichtigkeit, sich in diesem GefUhl 
zu irren,” Bremisches und Verdisches Theologisches 


Magazin, vol. 1, noe 3, 1795» pe 151. 


Reinhard, System der Christlichen Moral, vol. 3; 


pe 517: “dringende, mit Grlinden unterstltzte Vorstellungen, 


38. 


396 


40, 


Wi. 
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denen sie auch alle die Feierlichkeit und Publicit&t 


geben darf, der sie fahig sind." 
For instance, LeSS, Ope Cites pe 374. 


See above, pp. 279ff. for a discussion of the views 


on revolution held in this period. 


Cf. Reinhard, Von der verntinftigen Achtung, welche 


Christen eingeftihrten Verfasssungen schuldig sind, 
pp» 33, 34; and Hollmann, op. cit., passim. 


Cf. Ewald, “Von den Pflichten der Unterthanen gegen 
die Obrigkeit," ppe 15, 163 and Mantzel, op. cit., 
pe 18. 


"Ueber Freyheit und Gleichheit der Menschen. Am 
Sonntage Jubilate 1793, Uber I Petr. 2,11-20," 
Predigten, Uber Freyheit und Gleichheit, und Uber 
einige wichtige Gegenstunde des h&uslichen und blirgerlichen 
Lebens, Gotha, 1794, pp. 21, 22: “Allein, es kann bey 
aller Ungleichheit.der St&nde doch wahre Freyheit und 
Gleichheit aller BUrger statt finden, wenn nur die 
Gesetzgebende Gewalt und die Pfleger der Gerechtigkeit, 
ohne Rucksicht auf Stand oder Rang allen gleichen 
Schuz und gleiche Sicherheit angedeyen lassen, und 
diejenigen St&nde welche durch wahre oder eingebildete 


Vorzlige sich Uber andere erheben, diese Vorzlige nicht 
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missbrauchen dlirfen zur Unterdrtickung der Ubrigen." 


Ueber Staatskunst und Gesetzgebung, ppe 106, 107: 

"Es hflt freilich schwer, in einer Republik schlechte 
Gesetze einzufUhren; aber es ist auch eben so schwer, 
an die Stelle der schlechtern bessere zu setzen. ‘Wo 
Sich hingegen die gesetzgebende und vollziehende 
Macht in einem Willen konzentrirt, da bedarf es nur 
der GUte dieses Willens, um heilsame Einrichtungen 
durchzusetzen .« « «6 « ES kommt nur darauf an, dass 
ein gUtiger Monarch den Thron ziert, und dass ihm 
R&the zur Seite stehen, die durch guten Willen und 


gereifte Einsicht der Sache gewachsen sind.” 


On Herder, see above, pp. 204ff. The book by 

F. Me Barnard, Herder’s Social and Political Thought, 
points out in various places the readiness of the 
Enlightenment to affirm absolutism as well as Herder'’s 


opposition to it; cf. espe pp. 72 f. 


Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publikums 
Uber die franzésische Revolution, pe. 308: “Alles 
hat bei uns seine bestimmte Regel, und unsre Staaten 
Sind Uhrwerke, wo alles geht, wie es einmal gestellt 
worden. Die WillkUhr, der individuelle Charakter 
hat fast ganz keinen Spielraum, er soll keinen haben; 


er ist Uberfllissig, er ist sch&dlich, und ein guter 


6. 


47. 


48, 
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Vater oder Erzieher sucht sorgfaltig seinen Z¥gling; 
den er zu den Geschdften bestimmt, vor diesem nach- 
theiligen Hausrathe zu verwahren. Jeder Kopf wird 

mihsam in die conventionelle Form seines Zeitalters 


gegossen.” 


Ueber den Freiheitssinn unsrer Zeit, p. 118: "Die 


EEE 6 EEE here REN oe 


Monarchen Sind nicht immer Despoten und Tyrannen: 


sie sind es zu unsern Zeiten selten.” 


Op. cite, pe 17: “in christlichen Landern immer 
seltner wird, wo die Regierung die géttlichen Gesetze 
als eine unverletzliche Richtschnur der Ihrigen 


erkennt.” 


Discussions of this whole theme can be found in the 
essay by Rudolf Stadelmann, "Deutschland und die 
westeuropa&ischen Revolutionen,” in Deutschland und 
Westeuropa, Schloss Laupheim-Wirttemberg, 1948, pp. 
11-33; and in the book review by Stephan Skalweit 
in the Rheinische Vierteljahrsblatter, vol. 17; 
1952, ppe 300-303. 


Geist und Charakter des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
politisch, moralisch, &sthetisch und wissenschaftlich 
betrachtet, vol. 2, Berlin, 1800, pp. 98, 99: “Wenn 


also, seit der franzésischen Revoluzion, die Griindung 
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von Freystaaten und die Einflihrung des reprd&sentativen 
systems als das einzige Heil des durch Flirsten- und 
Koénigsherrschaft von seiner Wlirde heruntergestlrzten, 
um Sein wahres Wohl betrogenen Menschengeschlechts 
(denn das war die Sprache, welche man flihrte?) 
ausgerufen ward; so werfe man den Blick auf Preussens 
Lander, und sehe diese in dem Zeitraum von etwa 
fiinfzig Jahren, bey den offenbarsten Nachtheilen des 
Bodens, der Lage, der Nachbarschaft, und ungeachtet 
eines fast Jahrzehend durchdaurenden, verwtistenden 
Krieges gegen mehrere der ansehnlichsten Ma&chte 
Europens, zu einem Wohlstande emporsteigen, dessen 
Sich kein einziges der fruchtbarsten Nachbar-I4nder 
ruhmen kann: man sehe, in eben diesem Zeitraum, 
die Zahl seiner Einwohner sich um das doppelte vermehren: 
sehe vom Jahr 1740 bis zu 1786 mehr als achthundert neue 
Dorfer, Vorwerke, und Etablissements anlegen, welche 
an flnf und vierzig tausend Familien ern#hren; sehe 
in derselben Zeit ein Reich .... zu einer Bltithe 
der intellectuellen und wissenschaftlichen Cultur 
aufgrtinen ...: ja das alles sehe man, und sage 
es Sich alsdann: dies geschahe ohne anerkannte 
Souverainitat des Volks, ohne Landst&nde und ohne 
Nazional-Versammlung, ohne Senat und Tribunat: dies 


war Werk eines unbeschr&dnkten Monarchen, es war 
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Friedrichs II Werk. Denn nichts geringeres, als 


die angefltihrte Thatsachen waren die natlirlichen Wunder 


seiner Regierung.” 


Briefe zu Beférderung der Humanitdt = Sammtliche 
Werke, vol. 17, Berlin, 1881, pp. 45, 46: “Friedrich 
that seinem Lande wohl, wie sein Geist im grossen 
Ganzen es erforderlich und ndthig hielt.” Nowa er ihr 
lassen konnte, Gerechtigkeit, innere Ordnung, Kriegsheere 
und Geld. Man verzeihe ihm, wenn er fiir diese auch 
auf harten Wegen sorgte. Die bése Politik, die 

leider das Staatssystem Europa‘s ausmacht, zwang ihn 
dazu; und freilich gingen manche zartere Zweige der 
Humanit&t, die der an sich selbst ffihlbare, fr&Shliche 
Charakter Friederichs gewiss wiirde angebauet haben, 


dabei verloren.” Letters 7-9 of the first collection 


concern Frederick II. 


ATR ASS sa EEE EE eo 


vol. 1, 1800, p. 237: “das etwa seit mehrern Jahrhunderten 


auf seinen Lorbeeren schlummernde Helvezien, oder ein 


_ in seinem Innern unaufhSrlich durch Partheyen zerrissenes 


Batavien, oder ein von den umliegenden M&chten geduldetes, 


von jeder verachtetes, Venedig.” 


Ibid., vol. l, pp. 237, 238: "“Gegentiber sahe man 
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Europens Monarchien, und unter diesen so gl&nzende, 
und so gllicklich organisirte, wie Preussen, so vortrefflich 
beherrschte, wie D&nnemark, gegen welche solche Republiken 
hinschwanden: denn man fand in diesen Republiken weder 
mehr blirgerliche Freiheit, noch mehr Patriotismus, noch 
mehr GlUuckseligkeit, als in den meisten Monarchien 
Europens: im Gegentheil oft nur mehr Eigennutz, mehr 
Anhanglichkeit an verjahrte Vorurtheile und Misbriuche, 


kleinere Geister und engere Herzen.” Cf. also pp. 68ff. 
53. Ibid., vole ly pp. 238, 239. 


54. Jenisch was one who emphasized this; ibid., vol. l, 


pp. 60 ff. 


55. Op. cite, pe. 5. Fichte, who in 1793 was a defender of 
many liberal ideas, surprisingly expressed at the same 
time some quite anti-semitic sentiments. If he was 
against granting the Jews civil rights, one wonders who 
would have been in favor of it. In the Beitrag zur 
Revolution, pe 191, ne, he says: “Menschenrechte 
mUussen sie haben, ob sie gleich uns dieselben nicht 
zugestehen; denn sie sind Menschen, und ihre Ungerechtigkeit 
berechtigt uns nicht, ihnen gleich zu werden... .- 
Aber ihnen BUrgerrechte zu geben, dazu sehe ich wenigstens 


kein Mittel, als das, in einer Nacht ihnen allen die 
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Kopfe abzuschneiden, und andere aufzusetzen, in denen 
auch nicht eine jtidische Idee sey. Um uns vor ihnen 
zu schlitzen, dazu sehe ich wieder kein ander Mittel, 
als ihnen ihr gelobtes Land zu erobern, und sie alle 


Gahin zu schicken. --” 


Deutschland wahrend der Zeit der franz6sischen 
Revolution, part 1, Charlottenburg, 1844, pp. 74, 75: 
“nur draussen, in der Fremde Elend und Unterdrtickung, 
in der Heimath dagegen nichts als Glltick, und idyllische 


Behaglichkeit herrschte." 


Ueber Staatskunst und Gesetzgebung, p. 107: “Wenn 
die beste Staatsverfassung die jenige ist, wo die 
grésste menschliche Freiheit nach Gesetzen statt 
findet, sq glaube ich, ist kein Staat diesem Ideal 


jetzt naher, als der Preussische.” 


Ueber Volksfreiheit, p. 113: “Aber, ist ein solch 
freies Land, mit all seinem Gllicke, vielleicht nur 
ein Feenland, eine platonische Republik, die sich der 
Philosoph blos denkt, der Mensch nur wliinscht, das aber 
unter der Sonne nirgends wirklich zu finden ist? Oder 
ist die reizende Idee von einem solchen Lande wirklich 


irgend wo realisirt?" 


Ibid., pp. 114-117. 


60. 
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Ibid.» pe 118: “Ganz Ohr, erstaunte ich darliber, dass 


ein solch freies, und in seiner politisch blirgerlichen 


Freiheit gltickliches Land wirklich existire. Ein 
absolut und relativ freier Staat, in welchem auch 

der Burger frei und unter dem Schutze der Gesetze 
gliicklich zu preisen ist. Nur noch die einzige 

Frage erlaube mir, guter Genius: sprach ich; wie heisst 
denn dieses Land der Freiheit, in welches du mich 
gefUhret hast? Es ist, war seine Antwort, das Land, 

in welchem Friedrich Wilhelm Kénig, Gesetzgeber und 


Vater ist." 


Op. cite, pp. 42, 43: “Wir leben in einem Lande, wo 
Menschenrechte als ein unverlezliches Heiligthum 
geschatzt werden, und Menschenwohl das héchste Ziel 
der Staatsverwaltung ist. Recht und Gerechtigkeit 
wird, so weit es die menschliche Unvollkommenhe it 
erwarten ldsst, unter uns mit strenger Unpartheilichkeit 
gehandhabet. Jeder Blirger erh8l1t den Antheil an den 
Vortheilen des Staats, den Gerechtigkeit und Billigkeit 
ihm zusprechen. Wir verehren in unserm Regenten nicht 
den strengen Gebieter, sondern den weisen Anflhrer 
seines Volkes, der seinen hohen Regentenberuf ganz 


fthlt und redlich zu erflillen strebt.” 


"Ueber Freyheit und Gleichheit der Menschen,” p. 253 


63. 
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"Freuet Euch me ine Zuh6rer, dass wir nicht Ursach 
haben nach dem Besitz dieser Gleichheit und Freyheit 
mit so vieler Aufopferung zu ringen, wie jene Nation, 
welche jezt die Aufmersamkeit von ganz Europa auf 
Sich ziehet? Freuet Euch: Denn wir befinden uns 
alle schon in dem sichern Besiz derselben." Also 
L8ffler of Gotha, “Die Freude eines sich glticklich 
fUhlenden Volkes am ersten Tage des Jahres. Am 
Neujahrstage 1795. Ueber Psalm CXXVI, 3," Predigten 
mit Ruicksicht auf die Begebenheiten und den Geist des 
gegenwirtigen Zeitalters, Gotha, 1795, p. 207: 
“wir geniessen der wichtigsten Vortheile, die die 


beste Verfassung einem Lande gewdhren kann, wir geniessen 


Gerechtigkeit, Freyheit, Wohlstand.” 


Predigt, an dem von der Universitat zu Helmstddt, 


ee eens omnes 


auf die gitickliche Rlickkunft Sr. Durchlauchten des 
regierenden Herzogs zu Braunschweig, am l6ten Febr. 
1794. angestellten Dankfeste in der Universitd&tskirche 
gehalten, HelmstHdt, 1794, p. 14: “Wir haben das alles, 
was zu unsern Zeiten eins der grdéssten Vélker des 
Erdbodens im blutigen und rasenden Kampfe zu erstreiten 
trachtete, und ftir den hohen Preis, den es daran wagte, 
und durch die schrecklichsten Verwlistungen, die es 
anrichtete, doch nicht erlangte. Wir haben das alles, 


was andre Volker unter dem Druck ihrer Herrscher, 
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und unter den unauflSslichsten Verwirrungen, erseufzen, 


aber zu erreichen kaum hoffen." 


64. Ueber den Werth der AufklHrung unserer Zeit, p. 241: 
"Und ist in ganz Europa eine Regierung, die wohlthdtiger 
ware als die, unter welcher wir stehen? In welcher 
k6nnten wir denn wohl mehr Vortheile und weniger 


Beschwerden erwarten?” 


65. Predigt bey der Feyer der Kaiserkrénung Ihro Majest&t 
Franz des Zweyten in der Kaiserlichen freyen Reichsstadt 


Wetzlar am 12. August 1792, Frankfurt am Mayn, 1792, 

pe 21s “Und sollten wir nicht jetzt diese fromme 
Freude in einem erhSheten Grade empfinden? wir, das 
Volk der Deutschen, das Volk der Christen? denen Gott 
in der erhabenen Person unsers neu erwdhlten Kaisers 
einen Beherrscher geschenkt hat, der in jedem Betracht 
ungeheuchelte Verehrung, Liebe, Ergebenheit und Treue 
verdienet, dem unsere Staatsverfassung, die weiseste 
unter allen, dem unsere Religionsverfassung, die 
gliicklichste unter allen, heilig ist, der blirgerliche 


und Gewissensfreiheit Uber alles schdtzt..." 


66. An die Franken und ihre Reprisentanten in Deutschland 


—a ED EEE ee 


ee EEE 0 Ee 


1793, pages unnumbered: "Gedrlickte Menschheit zu dir 


redet ers Wo bist du in Deutschland? Bist du 
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wirklich in dem Lande zu finden, von dem die wahre 
Freiheit der V6lker ausgieng? Nein du bist nur ein 
Geschépf seines Gehirns: Nirgends weiss man dich zu 
finden. Nirgends bist du in Deutschland--in dem 
Deutschland, das l&ngst schon frei war, als Gallien 
noch unter dem Drucke seiner Despoten schmachtete, 
das noch frei ist, da Gallien die Sklavenketten der 


Anarchie und Volkswuth trdagt:" 


EH ee EE CGE CEE Qe eee 


angestellten allgemeinen Bettag fiir siegreiche Endigung 
des Krieges. Gehalten am 24sten Marz 1794, Prag; 

pp. 55 6: “Mit dankbaren Herzen gedenken wir heute 
an die vielen und grossen Wohlthaten, die unser 
Vaterland bisher genossen hat, und an dich, den 
gitigen Geber derselben. Aber mit tiefer Beschdmung 
gedenken wir heute auch an unsere Slinden, durch die 
wir uns deines Beistandes und Segens oft unwirdig 
gemacht haben. Wir erkennen es, dass wir viel zu 
geringe sind aller der Barmherzigkeit und Treue, 

die du an uns gethan hast und noch thust; und wenn 

du Noth und Elend tiber uns verh&ngen wolltest, was 
eenncen wir, bei dem Bewusstseyn unserer Schuld, 
anders sagen, als dieses: Herr: alle deine Gerichte 
sind gerecht? Darum demlithigen wir auch heute uns 


alle vor dir, und flehen aus Einem Herzen und aus 
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Einem Mundes; ach Herrs handle nicht mit uns nach 
unseren Sunden, und vergilt uns nicht nach unserer 


Missethat! Wende die wohlverdiente Strafe von uns 


und von dem ganzen Lande ab.” 


Geist und Charakter des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
vol. 1, p. 148: “Leibeigenschaft: welch ein entehrendes 
Wort fiir Menschenlippeni!" Cf. vol. 2, pe 44. 


Ibid., vol. 1, pe 149: “Nur dass man nicht fernerhin 
fortfahre, sein pers6nliches niedriges Interesse ftir 
Menschen-Sclaverey dadurch zu beschénigen, dass man 
sage: der Leibeigene sey bis jetzt noch nicht reif 
fiir Freiheit. Kann er ftir Freyheit reifen, wenn ihr 


ihn nicht darin wachsen lasset?" 


Je Le Walz,"Von der Gleichheit der Hohen und Niedrigen 
bei aller Bussern Ungleichheit tiber Math. 8.V.5-11," 
Predigten, Carlsruhe, 1813, p. 18: "Es ist Krd&nkung 
ftir den Unterthan, wenn man ihm seine wenigen 
Freuden verbittert, und zu den mtthsamsten Arbeiten 

ihn verdammt, wie den ungltiklichen Sclaven zur 
Ruderbank. Es ist Kr&nkung ftir ihn, wenn man ihm 

nach den ermiidendsten Geschaften Erquickung und Schlaf 
raubt, und tyrannisch verlangt, dass er ohne Belohnung 
seinen Schweiss vergiessen, und immer und ewig von 


Plage zu Plage tbergehn soll.” 


71. 
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Op. cit., pp- 184, 185: “Soliten diese Zeilen, 
vielleicht durch Zufall, das Gliick haben, Einem unserer 
mehrern edel, gerecht und glitig gesinnten Flirsten vor 
die Augen zu kommen; so stehe hier im Nahmen der niedrigsten 
Menschheit, der Bauren, der TagelShner und gemeinen | 
Arbeiter, diese Bitte, dass Ihre Weisheit, welche das 
die Wege 8ffnen wolle, auf welchen gegen den Druck 
der Vornehmen, da wo es, und so oft es néthig ist, 


—— esse eee 


diese Niedrigen Schutz, Beystand, Flrsprache, woran 


es hadufig zu sehr fehlet, finden kénnen, um es zu 


a ES —— SE 


Gottes doch auch noch ein Recht haben.” 


Ueber Staatskunst und Gesetzgebung, pp. 183 ff. 


eee EE GEE REECE eee 


vol. ls; Pe 1553 cf. also PpPpe 165; 166. Alexandra 
Schlingensiepen-Pogge, Das Sozialethos der lutherischen 


Aufklarungstheologie am Vorabend der Industriellen 


Revolution, G6ttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt, (1967), 


gives numerous other examples of a critique of the 
nobility by lutheran theologians (pp. 40 ff.). As 
the author, remarks, however, it was not the institutional 
form of nobility but its content with which dissatisfaction 


was generally expressed (p. 52). This book came to my 


We 
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attention after my own work was completed, and it was 
no longer possible to enter into a detailed discussion 


of it. 

Ibides vole ls PD» 555 56. 
Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 34 ff. 
Ibid., vole 25 pe 47. 

See above pp. 204ff. 


This passage is quoted in a review of the sermon 
contained in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, 1796, 
Jane-Mar., ppe 623, 624: "Es ist eine langst bekannte 
Regel: willst du geliebt werden, so liebe selbst. 
Wenn der Regent seine Hunde und Pferde mehr liebt, 

als seine Unterthanen, und also auch flr jene mehr 


sorgt, als ftir diese; so kann er von seinen Unterthanen 


nie Gegenliebe erwarten’ The sermon itself was published 


in Leipzig by Jo. Gottlob Benj. Pfeil and was entitled: 


Von der Erftillung der Pflichten der hShern St&nde 


@ines Volks, als das beste Mittel, Ruhe und Ordnung 


in einem Lande zu erhalten. 


—_ eee ee 


Kliothilde Kirschbaum wrote in the dissertation 


Deutsche Zeitgenossen zu den Gewalttaten der Franzésischen 


Revolution, pp» 39, 40: "Mannigfache Wege, die Zensur 
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zu umgehen, standen dem findigen Publizisten zu 
Gebote. Dabei kam es darauf an, dass er sich keine 
Blésse gab, sich keinen offensichtlichen Verstoss 
zuschulden kommen liess, dass aber trotzdem seine 
Gedanken und seine Kritik deutlich wurden. /para./ 
Ein einfaches Mittel war hier ein Biickling vor dem 
Landesherrn. So liessen z.B. die Schriftsteller 
einer scharfen Kritik gerne die Bemerkung folgen, 
dass man im eigenen Lande nicht klagen kénne, da 
der weise und aufgeklurte First selber flir Besserungen 
sorge . « « - Das Lob der guten deutschen Flrsten 
war durchaus nicht immer aufrichtig gemeint.”" fThis 
is perhaps true, but we must in each specific case 
assume the praise was honestly expressed unless we 
have compelling evidence to the contrary. In the 
case of the German theologians, no such evidence has 


come to my attention. 


Ueber den Werth der Aufklarung unserer Zeit, pe 241: 
“Und ist in ganz Europa eine Regierung, die 
wohlthatiger ware als die, unter welcher wir stehen? 
In welcher kénnten wir denn wohl mehr Vortheile und 
weniger Beschwerden erwarten? .. .- Es ist wahr, 
wir haben leider noch Leibeigenschaft und andere 
Gebrechen, wovon nie eine Verwaltung frey war, aber 


weit mehr Vortheile, und jene, wenn gleich so viel 
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Geschrey davon gemacht wird, ist doch so gelinde, 


dass an mehreren Orten die armen Leibeigenen nicht 


wollen frey werden.” 


Der Bote aus Thiiringen, 1791, pp. 259, 260: "Wenn 
nun die Regierung sonst gut ist, so halte ichs flr 
sehr Unrecht, wenn man darliber zu viel Larm anfingt. 


Alles l&sst sich ja auf einmal nicht abdndern." 


Cf. Barnard, Herder’s Social and Political Thought, 
pp. 139 ff. One wonders, however, how much even 
Herder expressed his dissatisfaction publicly during 
the 1790°s. We saw earlier (cf. pp. 207ff)that the 
first draft of his first collection of Briefe zu 
BefSrderung der Humanitdat, a draft which contained 
many observations critical of the conditions of the 
time, was never published. And the critical reflections 
of Jenisch which we have noted were published in 1800, 
after the first frightened reaction by the German 
governments to the Revolution had passed. As we saw 
in Chapter II (p. 255f), Jenisch himself had suffered 


under the effects of that earlier reaction. 


Reinhard Krause, Die Predigt der spadten deutschen 
Aufkla@rung (1770-1805), interprets the social-ethical 
preaching of the Enlightenment somewhat more positively 


than I can; cf. pp. 114, 115. The fear caused by the 
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Revolution perhaps led some men to mute the criticism 
of social and political conditions which had previously 


been one element of their preaching. 


On Ewald, 1747-1822, see Heinrich Doering, Die deutschen 
Neustadt a. d. Orla, 1830, pp. 46-533 Gass, "Ewald," in 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. 6, ppe 444-446; 

P. Katz, “Ewald,” in RGG’, vol. 2, cole 799. 


See above pp. 536f. 


Ueber Revolutionen, ihre Quellen und die Mittel dagegen, 
Berlin, 1792, preface (pages unnumbered): 

"Es ist eine einzige, uralte, hundertmal gesagte 
und bewiesene, aber nie genug zu vergegenwartigende, 
zu beherzigende, nie vielfach genug anzuwendende 
Wahrheit, die ich in dieser Schrift anwenden mdchte. 

“Die Wahrheit: 

"Menschen bleiben immer Menschen, wenn man sie 
menschlich behandelt; 

"die Wahrheit: 

*"Menschlichkeit ist der Grund aller Ruhe in 


Familien, in Gesellschaftszirkeln und in Staaten.” 


Idem: “Menschlichkeit sey auch die dauerndste Regentenklugheit, 


die es geben mags” 
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89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
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Ibide, pp.e 36, 37: “wenn schon Missvergniigen in den 
Herzen witihlt; wenn das Andenken schreiender Unmenschlichkeite: 
sich von VAtern und Grossvitern herabgeerbt, und Misstrauen 


gegen die Regierung erzeugt hat." 


Ibide, pe 216: “Tyrannei von irgend einer Art lag zum 


Grunde, ehe sich ihr Urstoff im Staatskérper erzeugte." 


Ibid., pe 233: “was muss sich regen bei Druck und 
Despotismus, der Jahrzehende oder Jahrhunderte dauert? 
der zum System geworden ist, und wie jedes systematische 
Unrecht immer k&lter, harter, also unleidlicher wird? 
man urtheile, ob ein Mensch, ein Volk, ob die Menschheit 
das in die Lange ertragen kann: ob irgend eine Kunst, 
eine Gewalt, ein Raffinement des Despotismus die 
Menschheit immer in diesen Fesseln erhalten wirds 

Einer3; -- Millionen, die -- Menschen sind? man muss — 
von der menschlichen Natur nichts kennen, wenn man 


das wahnt!:” 
Ibid., pp. 236 ff. 


Ibides pe 255: “Flirsten. durch nichts als Menschlichkeit, 
werdet ihr die wahre Quelle aller Revolutionen verstopfen, 
und euch und euren Nachfolgern ruhige Regierung flr 


immer versichern." 


Ibid., pp. 263 ff. 


gH. 
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Ibid., pe 269: “Deutsche Ftirsten:? es sind haupts#chlich 


zwei Peitschen, womit einige von Euch ihre Unterthanen 


zuchtigen, und sie frtiher oder spater zur Emporung 


reitzen kénnten. Das ist -- Wildhegen und Menschenverkauf!" 


Ibid., p. 272: “Flrstenprivilegium’ Hoheitsrecht? 
dem Unterthanen das zu verwlsten, was er durch Arbeit 
eines ganzen Jahrs bauete, wovon er leben, und den 
Fiirsten ernahren muss$ wer ist frech genug, so was 


nur auszusprechen, wenn er weiSs was er sagt?" 
ITbides, De 2756 


Ibid., pe 301: “Menschlich flihlen lernen; das war’ 
also die Haupterziehung ftir Wesen, die Menschen 


regieren sollen.“” Cf. pp. 288 ff., 301 ff. 


Ibid., pp. 306, 307: “weiss, dass er eben dadurch 
seiner Familie eine ruhige Regierung sichert. Nur 
durch ein gewisses Gegengewicht der unumschrdankten 
Herrschaft kann diess geschehen. Was sollt’® also dem 
weisen Regenten lieber seyn, als St&nde, Reprdsentanten 
des Landes, die das Recht haben zu reden, wenn alles 
schweigen muss? die den Verschwender in seiner 
Verschwendung, den Despoten in seinem Druck, den 
Unmenschen in seiner Grausamkeit aufhalten dirfen 


und aufhalten k6énnen?" 
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99. Ibid., pp. 309, 310. 
100. Ibid., pp. 310 ff. 
101. Cf. ibid.e, pp. 255 ff. 
102. Leipzig, 1793. 


103. Ibid., ppe 3, 4: “den privilegirten deutschen Landstdnden,“* 


"der unseligen Freiheits- und Gleichheitsschwirmerei." 


104. “Generalsuperintendent Ewald und die lippische 
Ritterschaft,” Mitteilungen aus der lippischen Geschichte 
und Landeskunde, vol. 4, 1906, pp. 147-184. 


105. Ibid., p» 147: "Wie fast liberall im deutschen Reich 
weigerte sich auch in der Grafschaft Lippe die 
Ritterschaft, als es sich darum handelte, die flir den 
von Kaiser und Reich beschlossenen Reichskrieg gegen 
die franzésische Revolution erforderlichen Mittel 
aufzubringen, den auf sie fallenden Beitrag zu leisten. 
Sie behauptete, dass sie ‘von allem Kosten-Beitrag, 
und jeder sonst damit verbundenen Last, vermoge ihrer 


adelichen Vorrechte, frei seien...°*” 


106. Was sollte der Adel jetzt thun?, pp. 14-16: “Aber 
dass Mitblirger, die man nicht weiser, edler und besser, 
als Menschen seines Standes ftihlen kann; .. . dass 


Sie solche Vorztige vor andern Blrgerklassen haben; 
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dass sie ausschliesslich die Flirsten umgebens; sie fast 
ausschliesslich die hé8chsten Ehren¥mter besitzen; sie 
die Vortheile der blirgerlichen Gesellschaft geniessen, 
und von ihren Lasten nichts tragen wollen; dass sie 


Abgaben bewilligen, zu welchen sie nichts beitragen; 


« « e Gas sie oft auf die nlitzlichen Staatsblirger 
wie auf Wesen geringerer Art herabsehen .. . und das 
Alles, weil -- Einer ihrer Vorfahren, Gott weiss, ob 
durch Bubenstlick oder Schmeichelei oder Geld oder 


| Verdienst, von einem Regenten vorzliglich geehrt ward: 


das erbittert den freien deutschen Jlingling und den 
deutschen Mann; die Billigkeit will ihm nicht mehr 
einleuchten, worauf sich diese angemassten Rechte 
griinden; er fragt; warum Sie der Adel geniesse; 

s wodurch er sie erlangt habe? und die Geschichte 


beweiset ihm freilich die Billigkeit nicht." 


107. Ibid., pp. 16, 17: “Gibts in Deutschland eine Revolution, 
so geht sie haupts&chlich gegen den Adel; das wird Jeder 


sagen, der unbefangen die Stimmung Deutschlands kennt." 


108. Ibid., pp.e 37, 38: "Es ist ungerecht, dass Sie, 
bloss als Adelige, sich Vorzlige vor dem Blrgerstand, 
als solchem, anmassen; es it /sic.,/ ungerecht, dass 
Sie zu der allgemeinen Last nichts beitragen wollen, 


unter der, hauptsHchlich wegen Ihrer Befreiung, der 
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arme Landbesitzer seufzt. Es ist dreimal ungerecht, 
wenn Sie keine Kriegssteuer zur Vertheidigung unsers 
Vaterlandes bezahlen wollen; und siebenfach unrecht, 


wenn Sie es jetzt nicht wollen.” 
109. Ibid., pp. 71 ff. 


110. Ibid., p. 82: "“Dieweil es noch ruhig ist, entsagen 
Sie manchem Ihrem Vorrechte, die Erbitterung bei den 
Gebildeten wirken, und den armen Landmann drticken. 
Gemeinschaftlich mit Ihren Mitblrgern tragen Sie die 
Lasten der Gesellschaft, von der ja wol Sie den 


gréssten Vortheil ziehen.” 
111. Ibid., pp. 84 ff. 
112. Ibid., p. 69. 
113. Op. cite, pp. 166-184. 


114. Ibid., p- 176: “im Namen des Reichshofrats seinen 
Verweis, wonach ihm seine ‘mit seinem Amte nicht 
vereinbarliche, 6ffentliche Landesgesetze und Verordnungen 
angreifende Schreiberey" nachdriticklichst und flir die 


Zukunft untersagt wurde.” 
115-6 Cts ibides, pe 178. 


116. Ewald said in Was sollte der Adel jetzt thun? that he 


117. 
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intended the book only for the nobility and not for 
the larger public (p. 69). This intention was not 
fulfilled. The second book actually brought little, 
however, which was in principle new over against the 
earlier one about revolutions, and even had it re- 
mained out of the eye of the larger public, it would 
have been “public” in the sense that it was known 
precisely to those men who both did not want to and 


at the same time needed to hear its message. 


For instances Karl Christoph Nestler, Warnung vor 
Aufruhr in einer Predigt am 15ten Sonntage nach 
Trinitatis den 12. Sept. 1790 in der Hauptkirche 

zu St. Petri in Budissen vorgetragen, Budissin (n.d.); 
anon., “Predigt am allgemeinen Busstage in Chursachsen, 
Freytags nach Latare, den 8ten April 1791. Ueber I Time 


2,1-4," Allgemeines Magazin flr Prediger, vol. 6; 
1792, ppe 288-3003; Martin Hermann Junge, Die Ermahnung: 


ne ES GE EE =| Ene Eineemens 


und gehorsam und zu allem guten Werke bereit seyn 
sollen, von verschiedenen Seiten betrachtet, die uns 
Anleitung und Ermunterung seyn kénnen, uns als gute, 
ruhige und christliche Staatsblirger zu verhalten. 
Eine Predigt gehalten am Sonntage Sexagesimé’ als das 


Mandat wider Tumult und Aufruhr von der Canzel verlesen 


POTEET EEE EES CEE CN CE wee 


werden sollte, Dresden, 17913 Christoph Friedrich Enke, 


118. 


119. 


120, 


121.. 
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Entschliessungen christlicher Unterthanen in Riicksicht 
der Unruhen einiger ihrer Mitbrlder. Eine Ermahnungsrede 
Uber Spr. Sal. 24,21. in der Thomaskirche zu Leipzig 
gehalten, Leipzig, 1790; Johann Gottlieb Miller, Ueber 
die schrecklichen Folgen oder Wirkungen des Aufruhrs. 
Eine Kanzelrede am X. post Trinitat. 1793 in Ullersdorf 
gehalten, Gorlitz, n. d. 


For instances Johann Samuel Bail, Lehren ernsthafter 


Beherzigung fiir unsere Zeiten, Breslau, 1795; Siegismund 


. Rudolph Rambach, Predigt am Sonntage Rogate 1793. bald 


Es EEE eee EEE Toe 


Unruhen, gehalten, 2nd edition, Breslau, ned. 


Anton Fischer, Predigt liber die Pflichten eines 


Burgers gegen Seine gesetzmassige Obrigkeit zur Zeit 
der Unruhe, Ulm, 1794. 


On the conditions in Ulm in 1794, see Eugen Guglia, 
"Zur Geschichte einiger Reichsst&dte in den letzten 
Zeiten des Reiches,” Xenia Austriaca, IV. Abtheilung, 


18935 ppe 122, 123. 


Op. cite, pe 73 “Denn das Heilighalten der gegenseitigen. 
Rechte, ohne welches keine Gesellschaft bestehen kann, 
ist der erste Grundcharakter des Menschenfreundes, 


es ist das erste und entscheidende Merkmal eines 


122. 


123. 
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vernlinftigen Gottesverehrers, eines wirklich gebildeten 


und tugendhaften Menschen.” 
Ibide,s PPe 10-14, 23% 24. 


Ibid., ppe 21, 22: “Denn alle Einrichtungen in der 
Welt, so auch Gesetze und Obrigkeiten sind durch 
Gottes weise Vorsehung da. Wir wollen uns also als 
gute Burger um so mehr beruhigen, da wir wissen, 

dass auch dieses uns von der Hand des weisen Gottes 
aufgelegt ist, der seine Menschen erst durch mancherley 
miihvolle Anstrengungen zum Genuss einer dauerhaften 
Gllickseligkeit vorbereitet. Und was wlirde es dich 
denn auch helfen, wenn du dich gegen Gesetze, die dir 
zu lastig scheinen, auflehnen wolltest? Unter der 
Sonne giebt es hei hen grtssern Thoren, als einen 
rebellischen Btirger. Zwar reisst er im wilden Strudel 
seiner aufbrausenden Wuth einen ganzen Strom schwacher 
oder ahnlich denkender rebellischer Ktpfe mit sich 
fort. Mit wildem Geschrey schwingen sie die Fackeln 
der Mordbrennerey, die Hauser lodern in Flammen auf, 
und Burgerblut fliesst durch die Gassen. Allein am 
Ende streben sie doch gegen eine Macht an, die, wenn 
sie auch ftir sich selbst zu schwach wire, doch durch 
die gewisse Hilfe benachbarter Machte Uber allen 


Widerstand rebellischer Unterthanen weit erhaben ist." 


124. 


125. 


126. 
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See Johannes Ziekursch, Das Ergebnis der friderizianischen 
stidteverwaltung und die St&dteordnung Steins, Jena, 
1908, pp. 74-76, for a discussion of the events in 
Breslaue Ziekursch’s Hundert Jahre schlesischer 
Agrargeschichte. Vom Hubertusburger Frieden bis zum 
Abschluss der Bauernbefreiung, Breslau, 1915» ppe 
226-241, discusses the general unrest in Schlesien 


during these years. 


Predigt am Sonntage Rogate 1793, ppe 35 4: “Noch 


nie bin ich unter euch mit einem so beklommenen und 
zur tiefsten Traurigkeit herabgestimmten Herzen 
aufgetreten, als an dem heutigen Tage. Breslaus 

wie tief bist du in einem Theil deiner Einwohner 
gesunken, und wie tief bist du in allen deinen 
Mitblrgern gebeuget worden. .- + e Odass ich Thr&nen 
genug hitte, um zu beweinen die Missethat meines Volks. 
O dass ich Kraft genung hatte, um das harte Herz des 
Geftihllosen, des Gottesvergessenen, des Leichtsinnigen 
Zu erweichen, seine Seele zum Nachdenken zu bewegensy 
und seine Augen zu Ofnen, um den Abgrund zu sehen; 


an dessen Rande er stehet.” 


Ibid., pe 4: “Ist nicht Gottesvergessenheit, ist 
nicht Verachtung der Religion die erste und n&hste 


Quelle davon. Zerreisst der Mensch das heilige Band 
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das Gott selbst gekniipft hat, um die Herzen der K$nige 
mit den Herzen der Unterthanen, die Herzen der 
Vorgesetzten mit den Herzen der Untergebenen zu 
verbinden, so ist ihm nichts mehr heilig und wichtig;, 
so fiberl¥sst er sich seinen unbundigen Leidenschaften 
und Begierden; so héret Ordnung und Ruhe aufs so tritt 
alles aus seinen Schranken heraus, und die schrecklichsten 
Scenen erdfnen sich dann unsern Blicken. -- O Freunde? 
lasst uns doch zu Gott zurtickkehren.” Cf. also the 
two anonymous works An die 1ébliche Blirgerschaft der 
KOnigl. Residenz-Stadt Breslau, and An das Breslauische 
Publikum zur endlichen Beruhigung von einem Freunde 
des Friedens, both printed without indication of place 


or date; these two words are attributed to Rambach. 
127. No such sermons have come to my attention. 


128. Cf. the article “Oberlin” by H. Hohlwein, RGG’, vol. 4, 
col. 1550, 1551. 


129. On Bohmer see especially the article by Leser in ADB; 
vol. 35 pp. 75, 763 also (Johann Stephan) Ptitter, 


Versuch einer academischen Gelehrten-Geschichte von 


SLE ES TT ce 


der Georg-Augustus-Universitat zu GSttingen, part 2, 
Géttingen, 1788, pp. 209, 210; and Hamberger-Meusel, 
Das Gelehrte Teutschland, vol. ly» pe 355. In 1792 


Bohmer became the secretary of General Custine. 
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Captured and imprisoned by the Prussians, he was released 
in 1795 whereupon he went to France. In later years 
he returned to Germany. Lack of information about him 
makes an evaluation of his importance in the present 
context difficult. His published works dating from 
the years before the Revolution, as well as the list 
of subjects which he taught then, indicate a theological 
interest on his part; later works seem to have centered 
more in the field of secular law. His active support 
of the French Revolution and of the French policies 
on the left bank of the Rhine may be seen in the two 
works Epistel an die lieben Bauersleute zu Sarmshein, 
der eingebildeten Flucht eines verr&therischen Kénigs, 
Mainz, 1792. If he is to be considered a “churchman,” 
then his support for the Revolution and the changes 
it brought to a portion of Germany makes him a unique 


figure among German theologians. 


130. Cf. Palmer, The Struggle, p. 1233; and Denis Silagi, 
Jakobiner in der Habsburger-Monarchie: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des aufgeklurten Absolutismus in Oesterreich 
(Wiener Historische Studien, vol. 6), Wien and Mlinchen, 


(1962), pp. 177 ff. 


131. See above, pp. 209, 225. 
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132. Beitrag zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publikums 
ber die franzosische Revolution, pe III: “das 


ungebetene Einmischen, und das unbesonnene Selbstvertrauen? 


133. Geist und Charakter des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, vol. 
1, pe 241: “Mag man-einen Theil dieser unerhtrten 
Thathandlungen mit dem gewaltsamsten aller 
Nothbedr&ngnisse, mit dem der Selbstvertheidigung, - 
entschuldigen; mag man den ausserordentlichsten aller 
Kriege nur als mit den ausserordentlichsten aller 
Mittel ausftihrbar betrachten; man mag in einigen der 
von der neuen Republik befoigten /sic./ Maximen 
Aehnlichkeit, ja Gleichheit mit denen bemerken, welche 
schon sonst von den kriegftihrenden Machten angewendet 
worden: aber das Ganze des Betragens ist unerhdrt, 
ist beyspiellos in der europHischen Staatengeschichte: 
und hat der Republik von grossen Staatsm&nnern nicht 
unbillig den Nahmen eines politischen Ungeheuers, 


eines barbarischen Abentheurers, zugezogen.” 


134. Op. cite, pe 31: “Aber war je ein Krieg gerecht, so 
war es dieser auf Seiten unsers vortrefflichen Kaisers. 
Die heiligsten Vertrige wurden treulos gebrochen, 
vielen unserer deutschen Flrsten ihre Besitzungen 
und Gerechtsame durch blosse Uebermacht weggenommen, 


das Vélkerrecht wurde schndder Weise mit Fussen 


135-6 


136. 


137-6 
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getreten, unserm theuresten Oberhaupte der Krieg 
angektindigt und sogleich in seine Erblande, die zu 


dem deutschen Reiche gehéren, feindselig eingefallen.” 


Idem: “konnte man je bey einem Kriege auf den Beystand 
Gottes, des Gottes der Gerechtigkeit und der Treue, 
hoffen, konnte man je auf andere grosse Hiilfsmittel 
unter seinem Beystande rechnen, und den Tod in demselben 
als den slissen, verdienst- und ruhmvollen Tod fiir das 
Vatepiend wettachten und empfehlen, so geschieht es 


gewiss mit gutem Grund bey dem gegenwartigen.” 


"“Anregung zum Danke gegen Gott wegen der Wohlthat 

des wiedergeschenkten Friedens. Ueber Ps. 100, 4-5. 
1795," S&mmtliche Werke, 2nd section, vol. 7; Berlin, 
1836, pe 3508s “welche Ungerechtigkeit und Treulosigkeit 
so ihrem ersten Gesez gemacht hatten, und die leicht 
eine Gelegenheit gefunden h&tten, einen heuchlerischen 
Vertrag zu brechen und die Frtichte ihrer Bosheit zu 


ernten.” 


Ueber Gillick und Sieg der Gottlosen, p- 103: “die 
Sache der Menschheit, die Sache des Christenthums im 
Kampfe gegen Irrthum und Lige. Wer daher diesem 
Kriege durch einen gewéhnlichen Frieden ein baldiges 
Ende wiinscht, der hat die Zeichen seiner Zeit nicht 


geprtift, der kennt die Wahrheit und die Folgen des 
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Siegenden Unglaubens nicht, kennt nicht das Interesse 
der Menschheit, ist gleichgliltig gegen die Ehre Gottes 
und Christi. Wenn dieses gesch&he (wer beten kann, 
bete, dass es nicht geschehe:), dass die franzésische 
Rebellion gegen Gott und Ordnung und Wahrheit als 
rechtmassig anerkannt wtirde, und es nun der schon 
getfuschten Menge in ihrem verkehrten Sinn gleichsam 
vom Himmel herab documentirt wtirde, sie dlrfe nur 
aufstehn gegen Gott und Obrigkeit und Wahrheit und 
Recht, -- werden wir dann Frieden haben? Ja, Frieden 


und Freuden der Hélle!" 
Cf. ibid., p. 85. 


Kaiserlich-allergnadigstes Hof-Ratifikations-Dekret 
an die Hochl&bliche allgemeine Reichsversammlung zu 
Regensburg, de dato 30sten April 1793- Den von 
Seiten Frankreichs geschehenen und noch fortdauernden 
Friedensbruch, und die deswegen vorzukehrenden 
Maasregeln betreffend, Regensburg: “Gegen einen 
Feind von solchen Gesinnungen, Grunds&#tzen und 
Handlungen bleibt nur das einige Mittel, das Mittel 


der gerechten Waffen, der starkern Gewalt brig; 


diesen zu bek&mpfen, zu besiegen, ist die gemeinschaftliche 


Sache aller kultivirten V6lkerschaften: denn allen 


diesen ist die Fehde durch die neufrinkischen Dekrete . 
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angeklindigts es ist der gerechteste Widerstand, der 
gerechteste Krieg unter allen, die je gefUhrt worden 
Sind; .. .« noch nie ist die teutsche Nation auf 
solche unerhtrte, ganz beispiellose Weise gekr#nkt, 
angefeindet, und beleidigt worden; es ist abgedrungene 
Nothwehr, der edelste Kampf flr unverlezliche Menschenrechte;3 
flir Religion, die sicherste Stlitze btirgerlicher 
Wohlfahrt und Haupttriebfeder aller Tugenden, gegen 
eindringenden Atheismuss; . . - /para./ Es ist 
abgedrungene Nothwehr, der edelste Kampf flr theuer 
durch die verbindlichsten Vertr&ge, und Friedensschllisse 
erworbene Befugnisse und Gerechtsame, flir Rettung und 
Befreyung der Reichsgr&nzen, ftir blirgerliche Ordnung;, 
ftir aller. und eines jeden Staatsblirgers Eigenthum, 
und die Erhaltung der Reichsverfassung . e «$3 endlich 
abgedrungene Nothwehr zur Behauptung der Ehre, Wlirde 
und Souverainitat des teutschen Vaterlandes, zum 
Schutze, zur klnftigen Sicherstellung seiner Hoheits, 
Rechte und Gradnzen, und zur Erlangung einer vollkommenen 
Genugthuung.” This document is No. 11 in Fasze 367 
of the Reichskanzlei in the Austrian State Archives. 

A portion of the decree was published in the article 
"Grundsatze der Revolutionisten im Betreff des Staats 

und der Religion,” in Die neuesten Religionsbegebenheiten, 
vol. 16, 1793, pp. 404-4303 the quoted passages may be 
found there on pp. 428-430. 


140. 


141. 


142, 


143.6 


144, 
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Cfe above ppe 482ff. 


"Wie die Religion die Freude tiber einen verliehenen 
Sieg veredle und erhthe. Ueber Psalm 91,8.9. Am 
Dankfeste wegen des Sieges bei Mohr Lautern, den 
30ten November 1793 gehalten,” Predigten an Festtagen 
und bei besondern Veranlassungen gehalten, Halle, 
1794, pe 225: “diese Religion der Liebe, lehrt uns 
nehmlich, auch im Feinde, den Menschen erkennen und 
schitzen; den Menschen, dessen Leben, wie das unsrige, 
von Gott gegeben und erhalten wird; den Menschen, 


der, wie wir, zur Unsterblichkeit erschaffen ist.” 


Dankpredigt wegen des von Sr. kénigil. Maiest#t in 
Preussen, und der franzds. Republik am 5 April 1795 

zu Basel geschlossenen Friedens, ppe 40, 41: “Ach 

dass nicht Menschenfreunde auch in unsern Tagen noch 
dariber seufzen mlisten, dass man im Feinde nicht 

immer die Menschheit geehrt, so oft der Parteiwuth 

und Rachsucht freien Lauf gelassen, und von beiden 
Seiten so manchen Sieg durch Thaten der Ungerechtigkeit 


und Treulosigkeit beflekt hat:” 


Reines System der Religion flr Vernlinftige, Berlin, 
1793, PDPe 17> 18. 


He lived from 1766-1828. For a very sketchy account 
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of his life, see Heinrich Doering, Die gelehrten 
Jahrhundert, vol. 4, Neustadt ae de Orla, 1835; 
pp. 460-462, He is not mentioned in RGG?, RE”, nor 


is he listed in the ADB. 
145. Schleswig and Leipzig, 1794. 


146, He published other works pseudonymously under the 


names Herrmann Protestant and Friedrich Gutehr. 


147. Ueber die jetzige politische Lage Europens, pp. 2n, 
3ne 


148, Tbides PPe 1; Ze 


149. Ibid., pp. 3-6: “theils diejenigen, welche durch 
ihre aufs h&8chste getriebenen Laster jenen Staat 
seinem Sturze so nahe brachten; theils aber die, 
welche das FranzUsische Volk, wie es sich aus der 
von demselben ganz unverschuldeten Unordnung retten, 
allm#hlig herausarbeiten und in eine bessere Verfassung 
setzen wollte, durchaus nicht ruhig bey dieser schon 
vortreflich eingeleiteten und begonnenen und so h&8chst 
guten Operation liessen, sondern es, bald hinterlistigster 
und verr&therischster, bald offenbahr gewaltsahmer 
Weise, so sehr und so arg stérten, und innerlich und 


ausserlich in Unruhe brachten, bedrohten und aufs 


150. 
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thitlichste anfeindeten, dass es ganz Utlbermenschlich 
wire, wenn nicht jenes Volk eben dadurch alle Schonung, 
alle Massigung, alle Bedachtsamkeit verloren hdtte, 
und zur leidenschaftlichsten Wuht gegen seine so 


boshaften Feinde gebracht worden ware.” 


Ibid.» pe 8: “n&mlich so, dass alle kriegenden 
Partheyen ausdriicklich gegen einander ihren bisherigen 


feindlichen Absichten ehrlich entsagten,” 
Ibide, ppe 6-10. 
Ibide, ppe 10-12. 


Ibide, pe 12: “zur vOlligen Behauptung unsrer 
unverfusserlichen Rechte und unsrer gesetzm&ssigen 
Freiheit den R&ubern derselben unerschiitterlichen 


Widerstand bis auf Guht und Bluht entgegen zu setzens"” 
Tbides, PPe 12-15-6 


Ibid., pe 15: “dass es doch aufs allerdusserste 
beunruhigend flr die gesammte Teutsche Nation, und 
insbesondere flir jeden einzelnen Staat und auch 
Flrsten derselben, seyn mlsse, wenn es geltend oder 
ausfUhrbahr gemacht werden soll, dass VUeberm&chtige 
sich ungerechter Weise in die Besitzungen des Minder- 


machtigen, ohne allen oder mit einem gar leicht zu 
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erdichtendem und zu ermanifestirendem Vorwand, theilen 


ktinnen’” 
156. Ibid., pp. 16-18. 
157- Ibides, ppe 19-22. 
158. Ibid.» pp. 23-27. 


159. Ibid., pp. 28, 29: “Doch -- will man absichtlich 
uns den seegnenden Frieden nicht gewHhren, . .« -« 
wollen Despotische (seyn sie in oder ausser Paris) 
uns durchaus zwingen, den schrecklichen Zustand des 
Krieges zu leiden -- so sey es denn Krieg! /para./ 
Aber denn auch ein Krieg -- nicht flir Plane der 
Ungerechtigkeit, der Unterdrlickung, der Finsterniss 
und der Arglist: Vielmehr mlissen sich dann Alle 
Gutgesinnten und Gerechtigkeit-Ehrenden aus Allen 
Nationen aufs starkste verbinden, um gegen Die, welche 
durch ihre Ungerechtigkeit an diesem ferneren Kriege 
eigentlich und wlirklich Schlild sind (sey es wer 
es wolle’), mit gemeinschaftlichster Anstrengung 
der Aussersten Kr&ifte zu streiten, damit Europa 
nicht g&nzlich der Despotie, der Verwlistung und der 
Barbarey Preis gegeben, sondern desto frther, gewissender 
und daurender ein vdéllig gerechter Friede, und Sicherheit, 


Unabhangigkeit und Freiheit flir alle Guten und 
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Friedlichen, wider jeden bésen und krieggierigen, 
geringen oder vornehmen St6rer und RHuber derselben 


erk&mpft werde « « os” 


Quoted by Wilhelm Maurer, Aufkldrung, Idealismus und 
Restauration. Studien zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte 
in besonderer Beziehung auf Kurhessen 1780-1850, vol. 
l, Giessen, 1930, p. 97: “insofern etwa eine Unruhe 
bey den dortigen Unterthanen zu verspliren wire, 
selbige .« . « in dem schuldigen Gehorsam gegen die 
Obrigkeit zu befestigen und sie zu ermahnen, es sich 
ernstlich angelegen seyn zu lassen, durch ein ruhiges 
und stilles Benehmen sich der Fortsetzung der bisher 


genossenen gdéttlichen Wohltaten fahig zu machen und 


Sich derselben nicht durch ein unruhiges und widerspenstiges 


Verhalten’zu berauben.” 


“Warnung der Badischen Regierung vor Aufruhr,” 


Journal von und fllr Deutschland, vol. 6, 1789, nos... 


7-125 pp. 289-292. 


Quoted by Christian Gottfried Mantzel in the preface 
to his sermon preached in response to the order, 


Vom Amt der weltlichen Obrigkeit. Eine Predigt flir 


den Burger und Landmann, am 12 Sonntage nach Trinitatis 
vor der Verlesung des Kaiserlichen Gebots- und Verbots- 


a SE EEE 


Briefes gegen die Frankreicher, Rostock, 1793, ppe IX, X: 
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"Zugleich habet ihr bey der Austheilung vorliegender 
gesetzlicher Verordnung Gelegenheit zu nehmen, den 
euch untergeordneten Ehrn-Predigern mit ZiiruckfUhrung 
auf die angezogene Stelle der mecklenburgschen 
Kirchenordnung nicht allein ihre eigene Verpflichtung 
zur Festhaltung zn der hierin vorgeschriebenen Lehre 
von der weltlichen Obrigkeit gehérig einzuschiarfen, 
sondern ihnen auch eine schlickliche Veranlassung 
nachzuweisen, durch S6ffentlichen Kanzelvortrag von 
Zeit zu Zeit das Volk tiber seine Pflichten gegen die 
Obrigkeit erbaulich zu belehren und darinn zu befestigen. 
Wir Uberlassen euch, die dartiber zu haltenden Predigten 
von den Ehrn-Geistlichen einzufodern und nach Befinden 


Uns devon pflichtm&assige Anzeige zu machen.” 


"Kirchliche Verflgungen im Herzogthum Wirtemberg; 


auf Anlass des gegenw&rtigen Krieges,” Archiv fir 


die neueste Kirchengeschichte, vol. 2, 1796, pp. 


353, 354: “Zugleich soll es aber auch angelegenes 
Gesch&ft des Lehrers seyny zu einer Zeit, wo Muth 

und Entschlossenheit das Vaterland selbst mit Aufopferung 
zu vertheidigen angefacht werden soll, die grossen 
Triebfedern, welche die christliche Religion zu diesem 
Zwecke darbietet, zu gebrauchen, und durch dieselben 
echten Patriotismus und thatige Vaterlandsliebe in 


den Herzen seiner ZuhG6Grer zu erwecken und zu n&hren."™ 
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“164. Ibid.» pe 355: “Damit auch die Kirchendiener belehret 
| werden, welcher Vorstellungen und Beweggrlinde sie sich 
sowohl bey diesen feyerlichen als auch bey andern 
Gottesdiensten, wo sich hierzu eine schickliche 
Gelegenheit darbietet, bedienen sollen, um ihren 
Zuhsrern Muth zur Vertheidigung des Vaterlandes 
einzufl3ssen, haben Wir in der weitern Anlage eine 
kurze Anweisung verfassen lassen, welche Ihr und die 

Euch untergeordneten Geistliche in den Kanzelvortr&gen 


zu benutzen wissen werdet.” 


165. Ibids, pp. 358, 359: “Jeder Geistliche ist allerdings 
| schuldig, sobald das Vaterland in Gefahr ist, seine 
Gemeine zur Vertheidigung und Rettung desselben 
aufzufordern, nicht nur so fern er Befehl dazu von 
seiner Obrigkeit erh&1lt, sondern auch weil die 
Vertheidigung des Vaterlands unter die ersten Christenpflichten 
gehort, und mithin ein wichtiger Gegenstand seines 


Lehramts ist.” 


(166. The text is from the order as it was made known in 

: Tirol: a “Patent” dated March 22, 1794, which is 
in printed form in the Austrian State Archives 
(Staatsrat, Patente): “zu Erbittung des géttlichen 
Segens flir den gllicklichen Fortgang unserer Waffen"; 


"und in solcher das Volk zum eifrigen Gebethe um eine 
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Siegreiche Endigung dieses ausserordentlichen zur 
Vertheidigung der heiligen Religion, und zum 
allgemeinen Schutze der héchsten Erbstaaten und des 
Eigenthums jedes einzelnen von den StBrern der 
allgemeinen Ruhe und den Feinden der Religion abgedrungenen 
Krieges ermahnet werden sollen.” Cf. the sermon 
pvecthed in response to the order by Johann Christoph 
Friedrich G8tschel of Prague, Predigt und Gebete an 
dem auf allerh$chsten Befehl angestellten allgemeinen 


Bettag flir siegreiche Endigung des Krieges. Gehalten 
am 24sten Marz 1794, Prags De Qe 


167. Johann Samuel Bail, Lehren ernsthafter Beherzigung 
ftir unsere Zeiten, Breslau, 1795, pe 2: “dass sein 
eben so ernstlicher als gnkddiger Wille durch christliche 
Bewegertinde unterstltzt werden solle” Another 
sermon by the same pastor likewise had its origin in the 
same kind of royal order; cf. Bail’s “Predigt am 6ten 
Sonntage nach Trinitatis 1794," Casual-Reden, Glogau, 


1798, pp. 68, 69. 


168. Many sermons could be cited from these occasions; at 
least one from each time mentioned may be found either 
in Ce Ge Ribbeck, Predigten bey allgemeinen Landesfesten 
und andern besondern Veranlassungen, Magdeburg, 17963 
or in Johann Carl Pischon, Predigten an Festtagen und 


169. 


170. 


171. 
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bei besondern Veranlassungen gehalten, Halle, 1794. 
Others are listed in the bibliography. 


“Ja, du wirst mit deinen Augen deine Lust sehen, und 
schauen wie es den Gottlosen vergolten wird. Denn 
der Herr ist deine Zuversicht, der Héchste ist deine 


Zuflucht.” 


“Mann singet mit Freuden vom Siege in den Hlitten der 


Gerechtens die Rechte des Herrn behHlt den Sieg.” 


“Churfiirstliche Sd&chsische Verordnungen und Mandate,” 
vol. 35 17915 ppe 217, 218: “also habt ihr binnen 
acht Tagen ab insinuatione hujus so wohl was ihr 
selbst bisher hierunter behufiges veranstaltet und 
vorgekehret, als auch was von denen Geistlichen 
diesfalls geschehen, mit Benennung dererjenigen, die 
Sich auf eine oder die andre Weise hiebey ausgezeichnet 
haben, pflichtmassig Uns anzuzeigen nicht weniger von 
Zeit zu Zeit und so oft es nothig mit dergleichen 
Anzeigen fortzufahren, endlich aber, daferne wider 
Vermuthen einer oder der andre euch untergebenen 
Geistlichen selbst sich hiebey einiges UngebUhrniss 
durch unvorsichtige Canzel-Vortr&ge oder sonst zu 
Schulden kommen lassen sollte, demselben sofort 


Kraft dieses die Suspension anzuklindigen, und das 
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diesfalls Néthige zu veranstalten, auch schleunige 


Anzeige davon anhero zu thun." 


This mandate (*Mandat wider Tumult und Aufruhr"), 

dated January 18, 1791, is printed in the Codex 
Augusteus, 2. Fortsetzung, 1. Abteilung, Leipzig, 1805, 
col. 989-998: “Alle Lehrer in Kirchen und Schulen 

sind durch ihr Amt verpflichtet, und werden hierdurch 
ernstlich angewiesen, ihre Zuhérer und diejenigen, 
welche sie zu unterrichten haben, von der Verpflichtung 
und den Vortheilen eines unter dem Schutze der Obrigkeit 
zu fuhrenden stillen und ruhigen Lebens, und davon, 
dass es der erste Zweck der blirgerlichen Gesellschaft 
und die Bedingung der davon zu erwartenden Vortheile 
sey, dass keiner dem andern eigenmachtig die Sicherheit 
seiner Person, seiner Rechte und seines Eigenthunms, 

so wie er solches besitzet, entziehe, grltndlich zu 
unterrichten und zu Uberzeugen, auch sie gegen alles 
entgegengesetzte Verhalten, und dessen ihnen selbst 

und andern nachtheilige Folgen zu verwarnen." Cf. 

also the article “Churftirstliche Sdchsische Verordnungen 
und Mandate” referred to in the footnote immediately 
above, pp. 222n, 223n. According to this article, 

the Superintendents of all (7) Saxony had already 

peen ordered in 1790 to convince the pastors that they 


had the same duties later mentioned in this mandate 
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and to exhort them to their performance (cf. pp. 220, 
221); there had also evidently been an earlier mandate 
in that same year (cf. pe 219)-e Connected with these 
events in Saxony in one way or another are the following 
sermons, each of which refers to the fact that the 
pastors were expected to deliver such addresses: 

Karl Christoph Nestler, Warnung vor Aufruhr in einer 
Predigt am 15ten Sonntage nach Trinitatis den 12. 

Sept. 1790 in der Hauptkirche zu St. Petri in Budissin, 
Budissin, nede; Christoph Friedrich Enke, Entschliessungen 
christlicher Unterthanen in Rucksicht der Unruhen 
einiger ihrer Mitbriider. Eine Ermahnungsrede Uber 

Spr. Sal. 24,21. in der Thomaskirche zu Leipzig, 
Leipzig, 17903; and Martin Hermann Junge, Die Ermahnung: 
und gehorsam und zu allem guten Werke bereit seyn 
sollen, von verschiedenen Seiten betrachtet, die uns 
Anleitung und Ermunterung seyn koénnen, uns als gute, 
ruhige und christliche Staatsblirger zu verhalten. 

Eine Predigt gehalten am Sonntage Sexagesima als das 
Mandat wider Tumult und Aufruhr von der Canzel verlesen 


r emamneamuntnamenmed ERAT EASIER NEEDLE ee eR I Sena 


werden sollte, Dresden, 1791. 


173. “Churftirstliche Sadchsische Verordnungen und Mandate," 
| Pp. 221-223. One Sermon which was preached on this 


occasion in 1793 @lthough the pastor was two weeks 


174. 


1756 


176. 
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lates) was that by Johann Gottlieb MUller, Ueber die 
schrecklichen Folgen oder Wirkungen des Aufruhrs. 

Eine Kanzelrede am X. post Trinitat. 1793. in Ullersdorf 


ehalten, Gorlitz, ned. 


Ueber den Werth der Aufklarung unserer Zeit, pp. 

248, 249. Callisen’s words seem to be an admission 
that there were indeed certain “revolutionary” pastors 
in Holstein. Unfortunately, we do not know who they 


were. 


“Das Unterscheidende dieses Kriegs von unsern andern 
Kriegen,” Neue Predigten flir die Sonntage und Feste 
des ganzen Jahrs, Breslau, Berlin and Leipzig, nede,y 

pe 909: “Aber das frage ich, ‘ob wir nicht winschen, 
ja zuversichtlich hoffen dlirfen Das zu sehn, was der 
Text den Frommen zuruft: du wirst die Vergeltung 

Uber die Gottlosen anschauen*. Ich frage freimiithig, 
‘ob nicht die Christenheit das ganz bestimmt von Gott 
erbitten dlirfe’? und dies eben ist heute mir 
Hauptsache. Die Gefahr ftir die Christenheit war 

nie so gros, denn ‘nie war ein Volk so durchaus gottlos 
als jenes*, und ‘°nie war Eins in sich und durch das 


Zusammentreffen mehrerer Umst&nde, so furchtbar‘’.” 


Die deutschen Landeskirchen im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, 


G6ttingen, nodes pe R51: “Luthers patriarchalische 
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christliche ‘Oberkeiten*, in deren H&nden geistliches 

und weltliches Regiment noch getrennte Funktionen 

waren, hatten mit der Entwicklung zum modernen 
Territorialstaat ein Kirchenrecht ausgebildet, das 

die kirchlichen Behtrden der weltlichen Staatsverwaltung 
eingliederte und damit auch die Kirche in den Dienst 

der Staatsr&son stellte ... .- OQObwohl die Kirchenhoheit 
Sich nur auf das ius circa sacra erstrecken sollte, 

Ubte der Staat praktisch doch immer mehr das ius in 

sacra aus und stlitzte damit die Doktrin vom landesherrlichen 
summus episcopus.e” At this time there were still few 
men who called for a separation of Church and state. 


Schleiermacher did so in the Reden in 1799, but the 


idea was already there earlier; in a letter to him 
from February 18, 1793, his uncle Stubenrauch wrote 
concerning the former’s views: "Sie meinen in der 
ganzen Verbindung der Kirche als einer Societat mit 
dem Staate liege immer Noch ase Keim der Intoleranz 
und des Gewissenszwanges, und das einzige radicale 
Gegenmittel sei, dass der Staat sich gar nicht um die 
Religion der Unterthanen bekUmmere" (Aus Schleiermacher's 
Leben. In Briefen, vol. 35 pe 53)- Fichte was 
another who questioned the traditional relationship 
of state and Churchs cf. the Beitrag zur Berichtigung 
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Revolution, pp. 391 ff. 
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177. Die deutschen Landeskirchen, pe R51: “geistlichem 


Polizeiorgan zur Verklndigung obrigkeitlicher Befehle," 


178. Op. Cite, pe 97: “Fraglich ist auch, ob die Versuche 
des Staates, den inhaltlichen Charakter der kirchlichen 
Verklindigung mit zu bestimmen, zum Heile der Kirche 


ausgeschlagen sind.” 


179. On this point cf. Paul Schwartz, Der erste Kulturkampf 
35 ff. Schwartz*s book is an invaluable study of the 


whole series of events in Prussia. 


180. The text of the edict, from which the following 
quotations also come, may be found in Acten, Urkunden 
und Nachrichten zur neuesten Kirchengeschichte, vol. 
1, 1789, pp.» 461-479: “dass manche Geistliche der 
protestantischen Kirche sich ganz ztigellose Freiheiten, 
in Absicht des Lehrbegrifs ihrer Confession, erlauben; 
verschiedene wesentliche Stlcke und Grundwahrheiten 
der protestantischen Kirche und der christlichen 
Religion tUberhaupt wegl4ugnen, und in ihrer Lehrart 
einen Modeton annehmen, der dem Geist des wahren 
Christenthums véllig zuwider ist, und die Grunds&ulen 
des Glaubens der Christen am Ende wankend machen 
wurden. Man entblédet sich nicht, die elenden, l&ngst 


widerlegten Irrthlmer der Socinianer, Deisten, Naturalisten, 


a Sonya Nome 2a et a eat vn AS 
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und anderer Secten mehr wiederum aufzuw&rmen, und 
solche mit vieler Dreistigkeit und Unverschimtheit 
durch den ausserst gemissbrauchten Namen: 

Aufkldrung, 
unter das Volk auszubreiten; das Angsehen der Bibel, 
als des geoffenbarten Wortes Gottes immer mehr herab 
zu wlirdigen, und diese géttliche Urkunde der 
Wohlfahrt des Menschengeschlechtes zu verfdlschen, 
zu verdrenen, oder gar wegzuwerfen; den Glauben an 
die Geheimnisse der geoffenbarten Religion tiberhaupt, 
und vornehmlich an das Geheimniss des Versdshnungswerks 
und der Genugthuung des Welterlésers den Leuten 
verddachtig oder doch liberfltissig, mithin sie darinn 
irre zu machen, und auf diese Weise dem Christenthum 
auf dem ganzen Erdboden gleichsam Hohn zu bieten.” And: 
“muss und soll vielmehr dasienige lehren, was der 
einmal bestimmte und festgesetzte Lehrbegriff 
seiner jedesmaligen Religionsparthei mit sich bringet, 
dann naeeu verbindet ihn sein Amt, seine Pflicht, 
und die Bedingung, unter welcher er in seinem besondern 


Posten angestellet ist.” 


181. Cf. especially the edict on censorhsip, December, 
1788: the text may be found in Acten, Urkunden und 
Nachrichten, vol. 2, 1791, ppe 153-172. Many other 


documents relating to the regulation of the Church 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 
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during the coming years may be found scattered through 
the Archiv ftir die neueste Kirchengeschichte, esp. 
vols. 1-4. And relating to censorship and press 
matters as a whole, an important collection of documents 
is made by Friedrich Kapp, “Aktenstticke zur Geschichte 
der preussischen Censur- und Press-Verhdltnisse unter 
dem Minister Wollner,” Archiv fiir die Geschichte 
des Deutschen Buchhandels, vol. 4, 1879, pp. 138-214, 
and vol. 55 1880, pp. 256-306. 


Cf. Kapp, Ope Cite, vole 55 pe 278. 
Ibid.» pe 279 no 13 cf. also ne 2. 


After arousing Wéllner’s disapproval with his work 
(1793), Kant had to agree not to deal in his lectures 
or books with religious matters; only after the death 
of Frederick William II did he consider himself free 
to do so once again. Cf. the article by Prantl in ADB, 


vol. 15, ppe 92, 93, and Schwartz, ope cite, pp. 349 ff. 
Cf. Schwartz, op. cite, ppe 272 ff. 


Cf. the anonymous work from 1788 by Andreas Riem, 
Ueber Aufkl#rung, ob sie dem Staate -- der Religion-- 
oder Uberhaupt gefahrlich sey und sein k8nne? Ein 
Wort zur Beherzigung fllr Regenten, Staatsm&nner und 


187. 


188. 
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Priester. Ein Fragment; this work is now reprinted 

in the Bibliothek der Deutschen Aufkladrer des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, vol. 5, Leipzig, 1847, 

pp. 315-335. Whether Riem*s work was published before 
the Religionsedikt (according to the editor of the 
Bibliothek der Deutschen Aufkla&rer) or afterwards 
(according to Schwartz, op. cite, p.- 118), it witnesses 
to a defense of enlightenment on political grounds 
already before the Revolution. In the wake of difficulties 
caused him by the authorities on account of this 
writing, Riem soon resigned his pastoral post. To 

help one gain an awareness of the literary storm which 
the edict began, the book by Heinrich Philipp Conrad 


K6niglich Preussische Religionsedikt und durch andre 
damit zusammenhangende Religionsverftigungen veranlasst 


Sind, Kiel, 1793, is important. 


Kapp, ope cite, vol. 4, p. 188: “Das traurige Exempel 
jenes grossen Staats stehet jedermann vor Augen, 

wo der Keim der unglticklichen Revolution in jenen 
Religionsspottern zu suchen ist, die noch jetzt von 


der beth8rten Nation im Grabe vergéttert werden." 


Cf. Schwartz, ope Cite, ppe 232 ff. Fritz Valjavec 


emphasizes the political importance which he believes 


189. 


190. 


191. 
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the Religionsedikt had from 1788 on, without, however, 
showing that a political motivation was present to any 
great extent in the thought of either WOliner or the 

King. See his essay “Das Woellnersche Religionsedikt 

und seine geschichtliche Bedeutung,” Ausgewahlte 

AufsHtze, Munchen, 1963, pp. 294-306. Valjavec interprets 
the Religionsedikt much more positively than many 

authors and condemns what he considers to be the one- 


Sided negative interpretation of Schwartz. 


Die Entstehung der politischen Strdémungen in 
Deutschland 1770-1815, pp. 258 ff., 271 ff. 


Valjavec mentions an order in Wiurttemberg in 1780 
against doctrinal innovations; cf. “Das Woellnersche 
Religionsedikt und seine geschichtliche Bedeutung,” 
pp. 298, 299. Also to be mentioned are such incidents 
as the controversy over Fichte‘s “atheism” in Jena, 
1799; and that aroused by the rationalistiec views 

of Carl Heinrich Sintenis in Saxony, 1795. On the 
latter, cf. E. Wilisch, "Der Prozess des Direktors 

C. H. Sintenis,” Neues Lausitzisches Magazin, vol. 


81, 1905, pp. 222-247. 


Cf. Palmer, The Struggle, p. 453; and Valjavec, Die 


Entstehung der politischen Strémungen in Deutschland, 
pe 290. 


192. 


193. 
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Wiener Zeitschrift, vol. 1, 1792, pp. 307, 308: 
“Es ist Thatsache, dass ein Einverst&ndniss unter 
einem Theile der deutschen Schriftsteller herrscht, 
dessen Zweck ist: 1) Die franz8sische Revolution 
zu loben, und zu beschtnigen. 2) Die deutsche 
Constitution zu persifliren .. . sonderlich aber 
Alles verduchtig zu machen und zu verkleinern, was 
ein deutscher Flirst und eine deutsche Obrigkeit vorzliglich 
zur Erhaltung der guten Ordnung thut. 3) Alle Schriften 
Zu verunglimpfen, und ohne Gnade zu verfolgen, welche 
wider ihre Parthei sind. 4) Die Stimme der Wohlgesinnten 
zu Uberschreien, damit das Volk blos die ihrige hGre, 


zuletzt ltibertdube und stutzig werde ..." 


"Nachrichten von einem grossen aber unsichtbaren 

Bund gegen die christliche Religion und die monarchischen 
Staaten,” Die neuesten Religionsbegebenheiten, vol. 16, 
17935 pe 571 (=571bs some pages in this volume are 
misnumbered): “Es ist also hier die Rede nicht allein 
von den Tlluminaten, ob sie gleich ein Hauptingrediens 
des Bundes sind, sondern von allen falschen Aufkldrern 
und eingebildeten Aufgeklarten, die auf eine gewisse 
Art zusammenhungen, und Ein Ganzes ausmachen. Es ist 
der Bund derer, die sich flr Aufklarer ausgeben, und 

es nicht, und derer, die sich aufgekl&rt zu seyn 


duncken, und es eben so wenig sind." 
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194. Ueber die Gefahr, die den Thronen, den Staaten und 


dem Christenthume den gdnzlichen Verfall drohet, 
durch das falsche Sistem der heutigen Aufkldrung, 


ee 


und die kecken Anmassungen sogenannter Philosophen, 
geheimer Gesellschaften und Sekten, p. 191. 


195. Ibid., pp. 64, 65: “Nicht Gewalt: Mit Gewalt wire 
nichts gethan; sondern durch Vereinigung aller 
Flrsten und gemeinschaftlicher Arbeit und Bestimmung 
eines allgemeinen Planes in Deutschland, nach welchem 
zu Verbesserung des Menschengeschlechts gearbeitet 
und geschrieben werden soll, und dessen Vorzlige darinn 
bestehen mlissen, dass keine Schrift geduldet wird, 
die den Grunds&tzen des Christenthums und den innern 


Verfassungen zunahe tritt." 


196. Die Entstehung der politischen Strémungen in Deutschland, 
pe 304. 


197. Cf. Max Braubach, “Die ‘EudHmonia*® (1795-1798) ," 
Historisches Jahrbuch, vol. 47, 1927, ppe 309-3393 
and Gustav Krliger, “Die Eudaimonisten: ein Beitrag 
zur Publizistik des ausgehenden 18. Jahrhunderts," 


Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 143, 1931, pp. 467-500. 


198. For bibliography see the article “Starck” by Gustav 
Kriiger (Ernst Wolf), RGG?, vol. 6, col. 336. 
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199. Die Entstehung der politischen Strémungen in Deutschland, 
pp. 298 ff. 


200. Cf. Erich Beyreuther, Die Erweckungsbewegung, Gdéttingen, 
Nedey PPe R 23 ff. 


201. In the “Emkendorfer Kreis” in Schleswig-Holstein, for 
instance, or in Wlrttemberg. On the former cf. 
Valjavec, Die Entstehung der politischen Str&mungen 
in Deutschland, pp. 262 ff.; and on the latter cf. 


Gerhard Schafer, Kleine wirttembergische Kirchengeschichte, 
Stuttgart (1964), pp. 97, 98. 


202. Cf. Beyreuther, Die Erweckungsbewegung, ppe R27,5R28. 


203- Ueber die nachstkommenden vierzig Jahre, 2nd edition, 
Schwerin and Wismar, 1796, ppe 26, 27: “Nach dem 
heutigen Sprachgebrauche heisst Vernunft eigentlich 
die Vermessenheit, alles, was man nicht versteht, 
geradeweg zu leugnen, und was zu lernen zu mlhsam und 
zu schwer seyn wlirde, ohne alle Umstdnde gleich fir 
orthodoxen oder apokalyptischen Unsinn zu erklaren: 


und wer diese Vermessenheit besitzt, der heisst 


aufgeklart.” 


204. “Ueber den Revolutionsgeist unserer Zeit,” pp. 614 ff. 


205. Cf. Je Le Ewald, Ueber Volksaufkld&rung;s ihre Gr&nzen 
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und Vortheile: Eine Provinzialschrift, Berlin, 1790, 
pp. 17 ff.; J. G Marezoll, "“Worinn bestehet die 
wahre Aufklarung?,” Predigten vorzliglich in RUcksicht 
auf den Geist und die Bedlirfnisse unsers Zeitalters, 
vol. 1, G6ttingen, 1790, pp. 289 ff.$3 Christian Gotthilf 
Salzmann, Christliche Hauspostille, vol. 4, 1793, PP. 
36 ff. 


206. “Ueber einige herrschende Fehler unseres Zeitalters 
nach Matth. XVI, 2.f.," Christliche Religionsvortrige 
Uber die wichtigsten Gegenstadnde der Glaubens- und 
Sittenlehre, vol. 3, Erlangen, 1794, p. 83: “Uebergang 
von dem Nachsprechen des Gedachtnisses und der 
Gewohnheit zur selbst&ndigen Einsicht und zu einem 


vernlinftigen Selbstdenken.” 


207. “Worinn bestehet die wahre Aufkl¥rung?," p. 296: 
“sich die Menschen ihrer Vernunft gehorig bedienen 


k6nnen." 


208. Cf. ibid., p. 290: “Der aufgeklirte Mensch bektimmert 
Sich nicht um alles, sondern nur um das Nothwendige 


und Niitzliche.” 
209. Ewald, Ueber Volksaufkl&rung, p. 28. 


210. Cf. ibid., pp. 28-30; Marezoll, “Worinn bestehet die 


wahre Aufklirung?,” pp. 296 ff.3; and Johann Marcus 


2lil. 


212. 


213-6 
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Constantin Tarnow, Ueber gute algemeine Aufkldrung und 
Geistes-Freyheit. Ein Wort flir die Jetzige Zeit, 


Aus einem gitiklichen Lande, 1794, pp. 7 ff. 


Tarnow, Ueber gute algemeine Aufkl&rung und Geistes- 
Freyheit, ppe 5, 6: “Gott, der héchste, allein 

reine, und glitigste Geist, hat den Menschen... 

dazu bestimt: dass er nach immer hBherer Tugend und 
Sitlichkeit streben; sich Selbst, seine Mit-Menschen, 
und die ganze Welt um und ausser ihm, immer mehr 

und Jeder nach seiner besondern Lage und Kraft, 

kennen lernen, ausbilden, ntitzen, beglticken und 
vervolkomnen; dabey denn ftir sich Selbst einer verntinftigen 
und wohlverdienten Glikseligkeit theilhaftig werden; 
und hiedurch dem Héchsten Wesen die eligentiliche 

rechte Art der Verehrung leisten sol... . /para./ 

Der Mensch aber mus, um zu diesem seinem so hochst 
erhabenen und vortreflichen Ziele zu gelangen, sich die 


dazu néthigen Kentnisse erwerben -- sich aufkliren." 


Cf. Marezoll. “Diirfen wir eine groéssere und allgemeinere 


Aufklfrung, als die gegenw&rtige ist, erwarten?," 


eed EON EO NETRA the rere ore. 


17905 pe 321. 


For instance: Marezoll, “Was ist Aufkl@rung in der 
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Religion, und wie gelangen wir zu derselben? Text. 
Johe 8,12," Predigten Uber Religiosit&t und einige 
der Menschen Einfluss haben, Lilbeck and Leipzig, 1797; 
p- 224; and Tarnow, Ueber gute algemeine Aufklarung 
und Geistes-Freyheit, pp. 13 ff. 


214. Marezoll, Zwey Predigten Uber einen Gegenstand, welcher 
vorziglich in unsern Tagen beherzigt zu werden verdient, 
G6ttingen, 1794, pe 25: “so giebt es nicht leicht 
ein grésseres Verbrechen gegen die Menschheit, und 
mithin auch gegen Gott, als die Grausamkeit derer, 
welche alles anwenden, um nur ihre schwachern Briider 
immer in der Finsterniss zu erhalten, um ihnen alle 
Lust und Kraft zum Nachdenken zu benehmen;: um den 
Irrthum fortzupflanzen, und seine Vertheidiger zu 


beschtitzen."” 


215. Ibid», pe 14: “welche ihre eigenniitzigen, schandlichen 
Absichten nur im Finstern erreichen kénnen, und desswegen 
die Finsterniss lieben und unterhalten wollen.” Cf. 
also Tarnow, Ueber gute algemeine Aufklrung und 


Geistes-Freyheit, PDPe 32, 336 
216. Ueber Volksaufklirung, p. 8. 


217. Cf. Loffler, “Von dem Werthe der Erleuchtung in der 


‘ 
7 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 
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Religion. Ueber Joh. III, 16-21," Predigten mit 
Ricksicht auf die Begebenheiten und den Geist des 


gegenwartigen Zeitalters, Gotha, 1795, ppe 1-28. 


Ueber Volksaufklarung, p. 77. 


ERE CEE EEE ETRE EE GEE 


dagegen, pe 5: “Am h&ufigsten findet man solche 
Revolutionen bey den edelsten Vélkern, die, gleich 
edlen Menschen, durchaus den Druck der Despoten nicht 
ertragen konnten; und am wenigsten bei thierischen 
Nationen, die, gleich entnervten Sklavenseelen, 

Sich mit Flissen treten lassen, wenn sie nur zu essen 
haben." Cf. also Salzmann, Der Bote aus Thiiringen, 


1791, pe 2633 1792, pp. 364-367. 


Ist es jetzt rathsam, die niederen Volksklassen 
aufzukl#ren?, Leipzig and Gera, 1800, p. 204: 

“Erinnern Sie sich noch dabei, dass in den finstersten, 
unaufgekla@rtesten Landern gerade die meisten 
Revolutionen Sind, dass best&ndig ein Geist der 
Emp6rung dort herrscht, wenn die Vélker von Despoten 


peherrscht werden.” 


Ewald, Ueber Volksaufkldrung, p. 88: “Der Aufgeklurte 


ist dem Staate zehnmal mehr werth, als der Rohe. Von 


ihm kann mehr gefodert, ihm kann eine gréssere 


222.6 


2236 


224. 


2256 


228. 
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Staatslast aufgelegt werden; in allen Umst&dnden und 
Verlegenheiten ist er besser zu brauchen. Und bei 
allen Lasten, die man ihm auflegt, bei allen Diensten, 
die man von ihm fodert, bleibt er in besserem Wohlstande, 
hilft er sich auf und fort, wenn der rohe Pole halb 


verhungert in seinem Loche.” 
Ewald, Ist es jetzt rathsam, pp. 171, 172. 
Ewald, Ueber Volksaufkldrung, p. 84. 


Salzmann, Der Bote aus Thiiringen, 1793, p. 3683 


17945 ppe 313-320. 


For instance Marezoll, “Worinn bestehet die wahre 


Aufklarung?,” p. 287. 
Ibid., passim. 


Ueber gute algemeine Aufkl&rung und Geistes-Freyheit, 
pe 20. 


Zwey Predigten, pe 44: “MUchtet ihr diess bedenken, 

ihr berufenen oder unberufenen Rathgeber der Ktnige 

und Filrstens Mdchtet ihr bedenken, was zu euren und 

zu unserm Frieden, zu euren und zu unserm Heile 

dienet: Ihr wtinschet die Sicherheit der Thronen; 

und wir witinschen sie mit euch. MIhr suchet die allgemeine 


Ruhe zu erhalten; und Segen Uber den, der zur Erreichung 


2296 


230% 


ejls 
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dieser Absicht wirklich etwas beytr&gt: Nur irret 


euch nicht in der Wahl der Mittel; nur gebet den 
unseligen Wahn auf, dass das Licht der Wahrheit 
Emp6rung und Zerrtittung herbeyfUhren werde; nur suchet 
die Menschen, die so oder anders eurer Aufsicht 
anvertrauet Sind, nicht in der Unwissenheit und 
Finsterniss zu erhalten, oder zur Unwissenheit und 
Finsterniss zurtickzufUhren. Denn ausserdem, dass 

euch dieses nicht ganz und nicht Uberall gelingen 
kann, verstarket und vervielfaltiget ihr dadurch 


die Gefahren, welchen ihr vorbeugen wollet." 
“Das Woellnersche Religionsedikt,” pp. 301 ff. 


On Schulz see the article by G. Frank, ADB; vol. 32, 
ppe 745-747. 


Ueber die n&chstkommenden vierzig Jahre, pp... 26, 27. 


Christliche Hauspostille, vol. 1, Schnepfenthal, 

1792, pp- III-V: “Lieben Freunde: Ich hoffe, dass 
ihr alles, was in dieser Hauspostille geschrieben 

ist, leicht verstehen und leicht glauben werdet. 
Trifft meine Hoffnung eins so will ich mich recht 
herzlich freuen. Denn wenn alles, was in diesem 

Buche steht, leicht zu verstehen und leicht zu glauben 


ist: so ist es eine wirkliche christliche Hauspostille, 
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die von jedem Christen zu seiner Erbauung gebraucht 
werden kann. Wisst ihr denn aber, wie ich es gemacht 
habe, dass ihr alles so leicht verstehen, und so leicht 
glauben ktnnet? Ich will es euch sagen: ich habe 
alles weggelassen, was in unsern Glaubensbekenntnissen 
-scehwer zu verstehen und schwer zu glauben ist. Denn 
wozu niitzt es, dieses vorzutragen? Wenn ich mich 
auch noch so sehr bemtihet hatte, euch zu Uberzeugen, 
dass mit dem Taufwasser der heilige Geist ausgegossen 
werde, und die Kinder dadurch sogleich erhielten; 
von der Stinde, Tod und Gewalt des Teufels erléset 
wurden: wozu hatte euch diess genlitzt? wHret ihr 
dadurch verstandiger, besser, gliicklicher geworden? 
Gewiss nicht. Wenn euch aber die Mittel angegeben 
werden, wie ihr eure Kinder zu gesunden, vernitinftigen, 
guten, giticklichen Menschen erziehen kénnet -~ ist 
denn das niche nitzlicher? /para./ Ich bin hierinne 
dem Exempel vieler verstadndigen und rechtschaffenen 
Prediger gefolget, die schon seit geraumer Zeit aus 
ihren Vortrdgen alles weggelassen haben, was schwer 
Zu verstehen und schwer zu glauben war, und doch 
wenig oder nichts dazu nlitzte, die Menschen verstdndiger, 


besser und gilicklicher zu machen." 
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CHAPTER V. THE CHRISTIAN AND REVOLUTION. 


The French Revolution, like a mighty and recurring 
earthquake, repeatedly shook with its shock waves the 
ancient social and political structures in the countries 
around France. There can be little doubt that within 
the immediate context of this buffeting the German pastors 
and theologians were an adhesive element. Seeking to 
hold the old structures together rather than to contribute 
from the inside to their destruction, they were a con- 
Sservative force. 

And yet when we try to describe the theological 
basis and ultimate political goals of their conservatism, 
we will do well to avoid the temptation of oversimplification. 
Variety, not uniformity, characterized the German clergy's 
approach to the problem of revolutionary social and 
political change. It is true that most clergymen found 
it impossible to express approval of the mature French 
Revolution, but this was not necessarily the case because 
they were in principle opposed to violent revolutionary 
action. Many men were indeed convinced that a Christian 
could never rightfully use force against a ruler whom 
God had placed in power, but others disagreed and sought 
to judge a revolutionary effort against the background 
of the situation which produced it and in view of the 


goals toward which it strove. Some therefore found it 
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possible to greet the Revolution with joy, and were they 
later to give vent to their disappointment and disapproval, 
this was less because they had changed than that the 
Revolution itself seemed to have failed them. They 
gradually came to the conclusion that the French Revolution 
in particular was leading away from freedom and true 
humanity instead of toward those goals, and the bloodshed 
in France, giving them a new awareness of the horrors 
which could accompany such movements, also made the 
prospective success of any revolution seem less likely. 

It is true that the German pastors on the whole 
gave unhesitating and far too uncritical approval to the 
familiar structures of German political and social life. 
They were not in the forefront--if there was such a thing 
in Germany at that time--of the battle for political 
freedom and social equality. And yet their support of 
enlightened absolutism, for instance, did not always 
spring from a theological equation of that which existed 
with that which God desired. In the case of some men 
that support came rather out of a deep conviction that 
progress was necessary and that it was precisely the 
enlightened princes who had brought it about in the 
past and who could be trusted to do so in the future. 

| It is true, finally, that the German pastors 


believed the encouragement of true religion to be much 
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more important than the reform of political institutions. 
Their great desire was to improve individuals, ‘to make 
men morally good. One should not fail to notice, however, 
that the content of the goodness which was recommended 
was by no means uniform; whereas some men preached a 
message intended primarily to prepare men for eternal 
bliss, others were quite sincerely concerned with improving 
the quality of this earthly life. 

As the foundations of the ancien régime shook 
under them, therefore, the German churchmen were indeed 
a conservative force. Nevertheless, the situation was 
fluid. There was a healthy diversity of theological 
and ethical thought. Furthermore, some theologians built 
upon presuppositions, which, though they served at this 
time as foundations for conservative political recommen- 
dations, were equally as capable of leading toward liberal 
or even revolutionary conclusions. When, in the middle 
of the 1960's, certain theologians began to call for the 
development of a “revolutionary” theology whose ethical 
implications seem to stand in the greatest contradiction 
to the Church's previous position, this was a new 
development only in a limited sense. Consciously or 
unconsciously, such theologians were and are often 
treading a path whose existence had already been pointed 


out by some of the men we have discussed in this work. 
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It is the primary purpose of this last chapter 
to place the question of revolution as it was discussed 
almost two centuries ago into its larger theological 
and historical context. It might be well for us to 
begin this task by reminding ourselves that the 18th 
century discussion of the issue had its background quite 
as much as the thinking of the 20th century does. It 
is, to be sure, no simple task to say with great precision 
just what should be considered as background where the 
problem of revolution is concerned. The obvious thing 
would be to ask what the Church said about revolution 
during its first 1700 years of existence. Should we 
ask this particular question, however, we would scarcely 
receive a satisfying answer. This is true for two main 
reasons. In the first place, there seems to be no such 
thing as “revolution” as a once and for all definable 
phenomenon; there are only revolutions, each different 
from the other, and some so dissimilar as to make it 
appear that the primary bond uniting them is the common - 
name which has been attributed to them all. Quite diverse 
phenomena bear that names the Glorious Revolution, the 
Industrial Revolution, and the Russian Revolution, for 
instance. But the name is also withheld from some events 
which have similarities to various “revolutions”; the 


20th of July attempt on Hitler’s life is almost never 
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called “revolutionary, "> and some would like to distinguish 


carefully between a revolution and a putsch or a coup 
d*état. Karl Griewank, in a book of fundamental importance 
for tracing the rise of the modern idea of revolution, 
writes: “The name ‘revolution® has previously been used 
with precision only for certain far-reaching historical 
phenomena in which three things are united: the jolting 
and violent process .. . especially in relation to the 
upheaval of political and legal conditions; further a 
social content, which appears in group and mass movements 
and usually also in open acts of resistance; and finally 
the ideal form of a programmatic idea or ideology, which 
sets up positive goals in the sense of a renewal, a 
further development or a progression of mankind.“ One 
or more of these elements may tend to fade into the 
background in a particular case. It is therefore not 
entirely contradictory when one occasionally meets in 
theological literature an affirmation of revolution along 
with a rejection of violence; this only serves to remind 
the reader that each author must be asked to define 
carefully what he understands by the term revolution. 

But only where all three of these elements are found 
together, says Griewank, do we have “revolution” in the 
full sense of that term.? 


For one wishing to know what the Church before 


1789 thought about revolution, therefore, the first 
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problem is the difficulty in saying precisely what is 
meant by that term today. But in che escond place, 
even if we can agree on a general definition such as 
that given by Griewank, we will still have no easy task 
discussing the attitude of the pre-modern Church toward 
that kind of revolution. This is the case since revolution 
in Griewank*s sense is a peculiarly modern phenomenon; 
one will, indeed, probably have to say that the French 
Revolution was the first “revolution” in the full present- 
day sense of the term. To be sure, countless events 
before the 18th century resembled the modern revolution 
to a greater or lesser extent. There have always been 
violent changes in governments, for instance; and as 
for revolution in the sense of fundamental social, 
political and economic change, historians refer to such 
events as the investiture controversy of the llth and 
12th centuries, the battles against the universal claims 
of the papacy in the 14th and 15th centuries, and the 
German Bauernkrieg of the 1520's as being “revolutionary. "? 
But as Griewank shows, the self-understanding of those 
engaging in such movements was different from the modern 
revolutionary'’s understanding of himself. They most 
often wished to restore or protect an older just and 
valid order of things; modern revolution wishes to move 


forward to something basically new. And this means for 
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us that it is not possible to ask what the earlier fathers 
of the Church thought about “revolution.” Inasmuch as 
revolution can be an object of thought and desire, we might 
be able to conclude that the absence of thoughts about 
and desires for revolution is equivalent to a rejection 
of it on their part. But it might also be that to ask 
why they did or did not desire revolution would make 
as little sense as asking why they did not speak to the 
issue of atomic warfare. 

We may not, therefore, expect to find in the 
earlier history of Christian thought theological evaluations 
of revolution as we now understand it. However, this does 
not mean that earlier theologians have nothing to say 
to us on the subject or that their thought did not in 
some way prepare the ground both for the possibility of 
modern revolution and for a modern “revolutionary theology." 
There are indeed elements in their thinking which have 
contributed to the modern understanding of the movement 
of history and which live on in present attempts to come 
to terms with revolution as an ethical issue. Let us 
quickly point toward some of those elements. 

We said that modern revolution aims at the 
creation of something new; it wishes to inaugurate another, 
perhaps even final stage of human neers” It is proper 


to see the development of this revolutionary self-understanding 
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in connection with man*s increased awareness of the 
movement of history in modern times. That awareness has 
led to revolutions by making it possible for men to 
conceive of basic historical progress, but it has also 
been stimulated by the revolutionary changes of the 
modern period. Throughout much of its history the 
Church, as well as the world around it, was not particu- 
larly conscious of the dynamics of history. This is 
understandable since, in comparison with the present, 
society was relatively more static than dynamic. When 
the Church thought about society or about the state, 
therefore, it was neither unnatural nor necessarily 
wrong that its emphasis should have been on preservation 
instead of change, on the eternal validity of social 
and political structures rather than on the need for 
their constant reform. Romans 13 seemed to have the 
last word: that which existed was what God wanted. 

This understanding of things had its most vivid 
concrete expression in the Corpus Christianum of the 
Middle Ages. Griewank notes that after the christianized 
Roman Empire had been newly erected under Germanic rulers, 
theorists began to conceive of it as a spiritual-worldly 


universal order. The Empire 


was not something which existed for itself; rather 


it was thought to be part of an all-encompassing 
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divine world. order which led from eternity to eternity 
and could finally only make the invisible visible 
in the transitory « -« »« e The Roman Catholic Church, 
the institutionally structured, divinely established 
organization of salvation with sacramental and judicial 
powers, and the worldly state, organized as a system 
of lords, were supposed to work in and with each 
other, becoming a Single, universal, spiritual- 
worldly community; they were to be the universal 
Church, *res publica christiana* or the ‘corpus 
mysticum® ruled by Christ, with the claim to universal 
authority--even if for the time being only western 
Christianity was included--for the duration until 


the end of the earthly days. / 


One can readily understand that a man who thought of 


the universal order in such a way would severely condemn 


any movements with revolutionary implications; they 


would appear to be nothing less than seditio, rebellio 


against God himse1f.® 


History was to pass its own judgment upon this 


western Christian order and thereby necessitate a theological 


reconsideration of the relationship of states and societies 


of God. It is important that we recognize, however, that 


even as this order was still in full force--even, therefore, 


when men were much more conscious of the necessity of 
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preserving social and political structures than of the 
inevitability and desirability of their change--, Christian 
theologians were never unaware of a tension between what 
was and what should be. They always lived within that 
tension, and it became at numerous times a force which 
influenced history. 

For Romans 13 did not stand alone in the New 
Testament. Over against its dniihetion for all men to 
be subject to the governing authorities stood the “clausula 
Petri” of Acts 5:29: “We must obey God rather than men," 
and Jesus* command in Mark 12:17: “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's.” The examination of such texts as these raised 
questions of political ethics which theologians answered 
with the doctrine of the right of resistance. In the 
earliest years of the Church’s life, Christians lived out 
the tension between obedience to God and obedience to 
Caesar under the shadow of the cross; where the two 
claims upon men's lives conflicted, Christians responded 
to Caesar's demands with passive resistance and accepted 
the martyrdom which was perhaps forthcoming. A new 
problem arose, however, when the rulers themselves became 
Christians, for now they too were thought to be subject 
to the divine law. And a new situation arose when the 


Church moved into a Germanic world which already had 
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its own tradition of a right of resistance. These old 
Germanic traditions now helped the Church reshape its 
own political thinking. The possibility was henceforth 
present of declaring that unjust rulers had through 
their action lost what God-given authority they had 
previously possessed; they could be “resisted.” The 
Church even claimed for itself the right of acting as 
a judge in any particular instance. 

Resistance was and is not the same as revolution. 
Its purpose is not to replace one social or political 
system with another. It intends instead to preserve a 
threatened one or to purify a corrupted one. Presupposing. 
the basic adequacy and justice of the system which exists, 
resistance seeks in some way to bring about limited 
Changes. The question of the invocation of the clausula 
Petri is always a difficult and controversial one, but 
theologians have not always limited themselves to an 
affirmation of the passive resistance which characterized 
the early Church*s life. Some Christians have at times 
gone further and acknowledged that active and even 
violent resistance are possibilities for the obedient 
man in certain situations. Resistance may therefore 
take innumerable forms, but while the doctrine has been 
understood and put into practice in different ways, 


Christians have affirmed the right of resistance throughout 
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the history of the Church. In an extremely complicated 
process they have combined biblical ideas not only with 
old Germanic traditions but also with theories based 
upon natural law and upon conceptions of popular sovereignty. 
The tradition reaches from the passive resistance of the 
early Church through, for instance, some theologians of 
the Middle Ages who affirmed the possibility of the 
assassination of tyrants. Luther may have condemned 
revolution as something contemptible and sinful, but 
he and the other major reformers all approved of resistance 
in one form or another. They acknowledged, for instance, that 
various public officials themselves had the responsibility 
of protecting a threatened civil order, and it did not 
escape their attention that certain Old Testament figures 
had acted in an entraordinary way under a unique divine 
command to fulfil the same responsibility. MThe tradition 
of the right of resistance reaches through the religious 
wars in Holland and France and finally into the resistance 
of the Confessing Church in Germany during the Third 
Reich, and it has expressed itself recently in the struggle 
for civil rights and against the war in Viet Nam in the 
United States. 

This contemporary experience with the phenomenon 
of resistance shows both the continued relevance of a 


doctrine of the right of resistance, even in a new 
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"revolutionary” era, and the necessity of continuing to 
make a distinction between doctrines of resistance and 


revolution. Although the two must finally be distinguished, 


_however, we would err if we did not also see that they 


are incapable of complete separation; the close relation- 
Ship between the two is illustrated by the fact that the 
doctrine of the right of resistance issued in an earlier 
age from some of the same theological concerns which now 
motivate the search for a "theology of revolution,” to 
Say nothing of the fact that the history of the former 
doctrine can be traced into the early revolutions, 
American and French, of the modern period. 

But the tension between what is and what should 
be was not only one which Christians in earlier centuries 
felt when they confronted particular political issues. 
Sometimes they were aware of a more general religious 
or cultural illness against which a doctrine of political 
resistance was powerless. They felt, we might put it, | 
a tension between what they saw before them and in them 
and the uncompromising words of Matthew 5:48: “you, 
therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect"; they understood themselves, the Church, and 
finally the world itself to be in need of reform. 
Reformatio, like resistance, must also be clearly dis- 


tinguished from revolution. It too could take place 
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within the universal, worldly and religious cultural 
order. That order, as we have seen, was valid for all 
eternity, but no one of its particular historical mani- 
festations had necessarily to be regarded as perfect. 
Within the general cultural unity, change could and 
did take place--and men often understood this change 
as a process of decay. Many people in the Middle Ages 
believed that the Church and theworld no longer conformed 
to the law of Christ; they thought that an apostasy had 
taken place, and that there must therefore be a reforn, 

a return to the norm incorporated in the person and 
teachings of Christ. “The originally Augustinian thought 
that Christian ‘reform’ of earthly life is in the full 
sense only possible through separated priestly-monastic 
societies, which live in the succession of the apostles 
as ‘pilgrims’ in this world, had come alive in the monastic 
reform movement since the tenth century. The reform of 
the Church grew out of the reform of monasticism, and 

the papal-hierarchical Church's struggle for emancipation 
against the monarchical-aristocratic world empire drew 
its intellectual content from that monastic reform!” 

But the idea of reform was a sword with two edges; if 

one edge fought for the relative independence of the 
Church from the power of the world, the other soon fought 


against a Church which seemed to be becoming all too worldly 
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itself, re-subjecting men and nations to its own worldly- 
Spiritual domination. From Francis of Assisi to Wycliffe 
and thence to Hus, there issued protests against the 
wealth and power of the Church, against ecclesiastical 
conditions which stood in glaring contrast with the 
biblical reminder that it is the meek and the poor in 
Spirit who are blessed. Territorial princes, desiring 
their independence from the papal Church which was 
“the first absolutistic political power, the first state 
of world-wide importance which was thoroughly accomplished 


oe took up the cry for reform. 


in financial affairs,” 
Ever oftener and louder theologians expressed the desire 
for a general council which would reform not only the 
Church but all of public life. The desire of the Middle 
Ages for reform, therefore, while not to be equated with 
a desire for revolution, had social and political impli- 
cations which are closely related to some found in modern 
revolutionary movements. That desire led, moreover, 
as did some of the various applications of the right 
of resistance, to historical events which had revolutionary 
effects. | 

But there has been still a third theological 
idea or doctrine which has had historical effects of a 
revolutionary nature and which has contributed to the 


modern revolutionary self-understanding. We have seen 
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that the ideas of resistance and reform both proceed from 
essentially conservative motives. They look backward 
to the old, the proven, the good, rather than forward 
to something new and unknown. During the Middle Ages; 
neither wished in principle to call into question the 
existing universal order. But as a matter of fact, at 
the same time that men were calling for the reforms we 
just mentioned, currents were at work in history which 
were to destroy that order. Indeed, the reform movements 
themselves, in the form for instance of the princes’ 
desire for independence from the papacy, were some of 
the destructive forces at work. And as these historical 
currents developed, some churchmen on the edge of the 
theological main stream were rediscovering the biblical 
possibilities of understanding history as a forward 
movement. It is especially Joachim of Floris, a theologian 
of the latter half of the 12th century, whom historians 
remember in this connection. He made his unique contri- 
bution by teaching that a new period of history could be 
expected; long after the Old Testament period of the 
Father and coming on the heels of the New Testament- 
early Church period of the Son, a third and more perfect 
period of the Holy Spirit was about to begin. It was not 
the postulation of a division of history into several 


ages which was new in Joachim‘'s thinking; many theologians 
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had already had such a thought, influenced for instance 
by the prophecy of the succession of kingdoms in Daniel 2. 
But whereas the present age had most often been considered 
as the last chapter of earthly history, Joachim now 
taught that a new period of human history could be expected 
before the final consummation of all things. 

What Joachim did was to open up once again 
the theological question of the relationship between 
God's action toward men--the history of salvation--and 
men's actions toward one another--"humarf history. The 
Bible speaks in various ways about the things which 
God still has in store for men; it talks about the coming 
Kingdom of God, and it uses millenial, apocalyptic, and 
eschatological ideas. Ultimately the central issue 
seems to be whether--and if so, how--what God still plans 
for men in the history of salvation stands in tension 
with our human history. What does the Kingdom of God; 
to use that one term as a symbol for all that still 
awaits man from God‘*s side, have to do with our earthly 
history? One might think of the Kingdom as lying entirely 
beyond history, in which case there need be no connection 
whatsoever. But one could also reduce the tension to 
@ minimum by making the Kingdom immanent, more or less 
identifying it with certain cultures or institutions, 


which, once they had achieved a preeminent position, 
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would only need to be preserved and defended. In the 
earlier Middle Ages the Church had for all practical 
purposes tended to identify the Corpus Christianum with 
the Kingdom in this way. But now Joachim’s ideas about 
anew “spiritual” age called that identification radically 
into question. 

His ideas proved to be extraordinarily influ- 
ential. Numerous sects and opposition elements accepted 
and developed his basic theory, using it as a weapon 
against the established Church by identifying themselves 
with the spiritual Christians who were to be the inheritors 
of the new age and by relegating the older ecclesiastical 
structures and personnel to that age which had been or 
was to be overcome. As they did this they sometimes drew 
some theological conclusions which had truly revolutionary 


implications. 


The end time was no longer conceived only as the 
end of the earthly history of salvation, which, 
according to the traditionally valid Augustinian 
doctrine which was retained also by Joachim, is 
sharply separated from the transcendent Kingdom of 
God which will finally break in with the last 
judgment. Rather, the end time itself receives 
characteristics of supernatural perfection and it 


is viewed as the definitive and long-lasting Kingdom 
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of God for the saints and the perfected. One no 
longer expects the coming of this Kingdom in a 
purely spiritual way, as an effect of the order 
of the just, butit is to be brought about through 
a contemporary intervention of the worldly power on 
behalf of the persecuted spiritual Church, through 
a ‘reformation’ by the Emperor against the decayed 


clerical Church. 14 


One only has to look to the Taborites, followers of 
John Hus in the 15th century, and to Thomas MUntzer 

in the 16th century, to see how dangerously threatening 
to an established order such ideas could become. 

It is true that a great interest in the Kingdom 
of God does not necessarily bring with it revolutionary 
political views. Some Anabaptists of the Reformation 
era emphasized and expected the Kingdom but rejected 
violent revolution. And a history of interpretation of 
Daniel 2 will have to explain how Gottfried Menken and 
Thomas Mintzer, who both regarded the passage as having 


Lo 


great importance, could be so different: the former 
an arch-conservative, the latter a true revolutionary. 
But whenever the people of God look eagerly ahead toward 
that which he still has in store for them, whenever they 
march steadfastly toward the civitas dei, they will view 


nothing which belongs to this passing world as absolute. 
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And if that goal which lies ahead is believed, in whatever 
way, to impinge upon our human history, then there is 
added to man‘s actions and expectations a dynamic element 
whose effects are impossible to foresee. It is not without 
reason that men compare Marx's view of history with the 
Christian view. Christians may have to accept the fact 
that they in some way bear the responsibility for Marxism, 
for it was Christian theology which made it possible 
for one to see history as that movement does. But be 
that as it may, it is no accident that from the Middle 
Ages to the present, Christian revolutionaries--whether 
the revolution they called and worked for was violent 
(for instance, Thomas Mintzer) or peaceful (for instance, 
Leonhard Ragaz)--have been quite concerned about the 
Kingdom of God. The latter once expressed the connection 
between the Kingdom and revolution in the following 


virtually definitive ways we Christians, he said, 


are therefore, as those who wait for the Kingdom 

of God, this revolution of revolutions, this original 
and basic revolution, we are from the very beginning 
men who are not bound to the existing orders but who 
instead long for new life. We are those who recognize 
and hate whatever is false, rotten and godless in 
these orders and hope for its collapse. We are 


revolutionaries by nature, the greatest, most radical, 
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yes, I say it openly, even most dangerous revolu- 
tionaries that there are. Therefore revolution 
is something which attracts us more than it repels 
us; I would almost like to say that it is something 
which corresponds to our disposition, that a time 
of revolution, in spite of its frightful seriousness, 
on the contrary precisely because of it, is good 


time for aa? 


We make no claim to have presented all the 
theological ideas which are important for a consideration 
of revolution. But it should be clear from the fore- 
going that even if revolution is a peculiarly modern 
thing, we would be mistaken if we failed tv see that 
our own theological efforts to come to terms with 
it have histories which reach far back into a pre- 
revolutionary epoch. Furthermore, as justified as we 
may be in criticizing the Church for its past conservatism, 
that conservatism is obviously only one side of the 
story; modern revolutionaries can draw upon the Christian 
tradition for support in more places than many of them 
are aware of. But now, in the light of that which we 
have seen in the last few pages, let us think once more 
about the 18th century. 

The fact, first of all, that ambiguity still 


Characterizes our contemporary use of the word “revolution,” 
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and the insight that according to the most useful modern 
definition of the term, what happened in France in 1789 
and later was the first “revolution” in the full sense 
of the word, these things are not without importance 
for our interpretation of the 18th century. They should 
encourage us to be understanding when we find that the 
German churchmen did not always talk about the Revolution 
in terms which we think appropriate. If it was a unique 
event, a novum, it is not at all surprising that time 
was required for men to appreciate its newness and to 
adjust their thinking accordingly. We may feel that 
their efforts left much to be desired. That may be 
true. Before we make any criticisms, however, a sense 
of justice requires us to acknowledge that we theologians 
today--a century and three-quarters after the Revolution-- 
have still not fully succeeded in adjusting our thinking 
to the demands of a rapidly changing world. 

The German uncertainty about the meaning of 
the Revolution manifested itself on one level with the 
language which they used in discussing ite It was | 
evidently only now that the term "Revolution" in the 
sense of “upheaval” was making its way into common 
German usage; earlier one had used the word primarily 
in its original sense of a rotation or of a movement 


in orbit.1? What, therefore, did this new word “revolution” 
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mean? What synonyms could one use for it? Was it the 
Same as Empérung, or Rebellion, Aufstand, Aufruhr, 
Erhebung, Revolte? Men who did not like what was happening 
in France sometimes chose to use such synonyms as these, 
synonyms with a largely negative connotation such as 
the words riot, mutiny, insurrection, tumult and revolt 
might express in English. This is understandable, 
especially since true synonyms for the word are difficult 
to find. But that use of language certainly did not 
lend itself to helping men understand what the Revolution 
was all about. A revolution may or may not be desirable, 
but it at any rate deserves a better fate than to be 
placed in the same category as an ultimately purposeless 
riot. 

The uncertainties expressed by language, 
however, wade merely symptoms of a much deeper uncertainty 
which characterized the response of the German churchmen 
to the Revolution. When we examine that response in its 
broadest contours, we find no great measure of agreement 
about the approach to be taken to the mighty upheaval. 
Reflected there, for instance, is the same tension which 
characterized earlier theological thinking about such 
problems: the tension, we might put it, between a 
relatively more static and a relatively more dynamic view 


of history. It is striking that many in this period 
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still thought in terms of an unchangeable order of things. 
The order was now a territorial one, no longer universal 
as it had been in the Middle Ages. Although the Germans 
had in principle no objections to a variety of political 
systems, in fact the unspoken assumption seems to have 
been that the system actually installed in each country 
was the best one for that country. Men did not consider 
change unnecessary or undesirable, but they generally 
understood it as something which took place within the 
System rather than something which affected the basic 
structure itself. The territorial monarchy, for instance, 
was almost never called into question. It stood above 
change. The negative evaluation which earlier ages 
made of revolutionary movements, an evaluation which 
considered them as seditious blows against a universal, 
God-given social order, therefore has a kind of parallel 
in the 1790°s. God has given the monarch the job of 
ruling and the subject the job of obeying; society may 
and should progress inside the limits of this order of 
things, but the order itself is not something replaceable. 

The order may not be changed at will but must 
be preserved. This is a conservative thesis, but we 
have already seen that it allows the possibility of 
radical political action, of “resistance” for the sake 


of protecting or restoring a threatened or corrupted 
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state of affairs. There seems to be little doubt that 
most German churchmen approached the problem of revolution 
from a standpoint which could have allowed them to use 
the traditional “right of resistance” ideas. We saw 
that several authors of books of ethics allowed the 
possibility of what we would now call “armed resistance,” 
provided that it was carried out by the nation as a 
whole. And some men probably saw the French Revolution 
as just such an enterprise, an effort by the French people 
to restore an older, valid order. Even most of the 
opponents of the revolution focused their attention not 
on the movement of history, not on the Kingdom of God, 
but, like the proponents of the resistance idea, on the 
nature of constituted order, upon the duties of and 
limits upon rulers and subjects. But within this context 
most men chose the more conservative alternative; generally 
speaking the German churchmen would not even allow a 
revolution disguised as resistance. They placed much 
more emphasis upon the necessity of obedience than upon 
the subjects*® right of resistance, and what resistance 
they allowed was far more often reduced to the legal and 
passive variety than extended to the violent kind. Of 
course we should not forget that they had their eyes 
mostly upon the German situation, in which the absolutistic 


system seemed, far from being threatened, to be working 
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quite well. Nevertheless most of them gave little 

evidence of knowing that the Christian tradition had 

also from time to time declared that resistance--for 

instance in a esas Gere a tyrant had long oppressed 

his subjects--might itself be considered a “magisterial” 

act in that it opposed the ruler’s own “seditio. "6 
In the final analysis, however, a doctrine of 

resistance can give little help in a situation such 

as that one which the German churchmen confronted. 

That doctrine can give valuable guidance to one who 

is feeling his way toward responsible action within 

a given political system, but when the systems themselves 

are crumbling, it does not greatly help one to understand 

the situation or to act creatively within it. It may 

have seemed for a while that the citizens of France were 

attempting to preserve a threatened order, but it soon 

had to become clear that a brand new system, even a new 

stage of human history, was actually the goal of the 

Revolution. The Germans were not unaware that events 

of such fundamental importance sometimes occurred. 

Although they hoped that the existing orders would be 

maintained, they were not so naive as to beviave that 

history always granted their wishes. But when they 

began by giving as much weight as they did to the goodness, 


desirability, even godliness of that which existed, they 
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could not end by giving helpful advice for a revolutionary 
Situation. If God wanted to bring about revolutions, 

he could and would do so, but Christians should not 
desire, encourage or participate in them. 

Still, not every German protestant laid such 
great weight upon historical continuity, upon the 
preservation of the existing conditions. Some tried 
to make room for a historical process which was more 
dynamic, looking, as Joachim had once re-taught men 
to do, at history in the light of the future which 
they fearfully or longingly awaited. Let us mention 
just two quite different examples. First there were 
those who saw the Revolution as an end stage of human 
history, a prelude to the arrival of the Kingdom of 
Gode In the past Christian revolutionaries had sometimes 
seen their action as a violent break-through into the 
Kingdom, and now some tended to see the Revolution in 
comparable terms. But the difference is all important. 
The German theologians who tended to think in such a 
way--we think of Menken and Jung-Stilling--were now not 
on the inside of the revolutionary movement but on the 
outside. And whereas earlier Christian revolutionaries 
had understood themselves as agents of Gods, now Menken 
and Jung-Stilling looked upon the Christian, non-Christian 


and increasingly anti-Christian French revolutionaries 
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as agents not of God but of Satan, warriors against rather 
than for his Kingdom. They believed that Satan was behind 
the Revolution, and the intensity of the historical struggle 
revealed to them its proximity to and immeasurable importance 
for the Kingdom. The difference between such men and most 
other Germans did not lie primarily in their political 
ethics; they too stood for the maintenance of the existing 
monarchies. But they had a greater awareness than most 
men that dynamic forces were operating in history, and 
they were therefore prepared to deal with revolutionary 
change whether they approved of it or not. 

Although the Menken’s and Jung-Stilling’s 
looked at revolution from the same point of view--in 
its relationship to the history of salvation--as earlier 
Christian warriors for the Kingdom, they were still 
not true followers of Hus and MUntzer since they viewed 
it negatively rather than positively. We must look else- 
where for men, who, led by an eschatological interest, 
affirmed the French Revolution. And when we find then, 
we find also an eschatological interest with a difference: 
not the expectation of a sudden change, a brand new age, 
a breaking in of the realm of God into this earthly 
sphere, but the expectation of never-ending progress 
within this world, of a gradual development toward true 


humanity or toward individual perfection. Here the 
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Kingdom of God tends to become completely immanent, but 
it nevertheless remains capable both of calling forth 
genuine religious yearnings on the part of those who 


live under the expectation of its coming and of pro- 


nouncing a judgment upon the passing institutions of 


this age in the light of that which is to come. We can 
see in the 1790°s, however, some of the weaknesses of 
this Enlightenment interpretation of Christian eschatology. 
On the one hand, lacking a strong transcendent element, 
it did not always prove capable of passing a judgment 
upon this world's institutions; it could and did do so 
in the thought of Herder, who believed that the spirit 
of the times was passing its judgment upon absolutism, 
but many men allowed their hopes for mankind's progress 
to be imprisoned within that one particular political 
institution. They believed that progress would take 
place within but would not necessarily lead beyond 
absolutism. And on the other hand, this immanent 
eschatology showed itself largely incapable of giving 
either genuine comfort, satisfying explanations or 
helpful advice when certain demonic elements appeared 
on the historical scene and seemed to work not for peace, 
love and human welfare, but for war, hate-and misery. 

There were German churchmen, therefore who stood 


in at least two of the theological traditions of earlier 
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times, in the one which, had produced a resistance doctrine 
and in the one which looked at the social question 
eschatologically. But we saw in the course of this work 
that the final answer of most Germans to the problems 
of their own age was a recommendation that men turn 
once again to true religion. Might we have here a clear 
parallel to still another recommendation of an earlier 
era, that of reformatio? It is true that both the 
reformatio ideal and the 18th century emphasis on religion 
called for a return to the norm of the pure, true religion 
of Jesus. And yet it is highly doubtful that we have 
a true parallel. For one thing, the reformatio ideal 
of earlier times understood the norm in a far more 
radical way than the 18th century; the reforms of the 
monastic orders, for instance, had sprung from a recognition 
of the necessary difference between Church and world that 
was to a great extent simply absent at the time of the 
Revolution. But there were also other important ways 
in which the reformatio and the religion ideals differed. 
The Christians of the Middle Ages had called for a 
reformation of certain specific institutions; the monastic 
orders, for instance, or the Church itself, having been 
weighed and found wanting, had to be reformed. What | 
men desired most in the 18th century, however, was a 


change in individuals. It was expected, to be sure, 
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that this change in individuals would gradually prepare 
for and lead toward social improvement. This was especially 
the expectation of those who were committed to a religion 
of Enlightenment. But we cannot escape the conclusion 
that even here the primary motive for encouraging a 
renewed dedication to religion was not a desire for change 
in society but a desire to preserve things as they were. 
Most theologians were satisfied with the existing conditions. 
This satisfaction may well have sprung from different 
roots in the Enlightenment and in pietistic circles. 
Nevertheless, both groups recommended their religious 
convictions first and foremost because they would prevent 
revolutions and preserve the status quo, not because 
they would lead to a fundamental reformatio in Church 
or society. The Enlighteners may well have hoped for 
gradual change and improvement, but even here it was the 
conservative*s caution and not the reformer’s zeal which 
their sermons and books communicated to the world most 
clearly. 

It was unfortunately this desire to preserve 
and not a desire to change which had the greatest effect 
upon succeeding generations. Whatever nuances had 
originally been present were lost. Horrified by the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic eras, men took the favorite 


idea of the 1790's, the idea that only religion could 
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insure the well-being and stability of a state, and gave 
their whole-hearted approval to it. In doing so they 
tended to forget that some Christians had begun to 
recommend religion so highly because they believed it 
would insure the continued reform which would prevent 
revolutions; deemphasizing its reforming role, men now 
laid more and more stress on the fact that Christianity 
produced obedient subjects. Such views found concrete 
political expression in the Holy Alliance. Religion, 
far from leading to reform, now bred reaction. 

But now we must move from the 18th century to 
the present. We cannot examine here the views of revolution 
held by the theologians of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
The union of Christianity and political reaction in Germany 
was not complete; a more liberal current lived on, more 
or less underground, eventually emerging again for 
instance in the movement of religious socialism. But 
the words of G. Naumann from early in this century are 
probably a fair reflection of the thinking of orthodox 
German protestantism during the previous one hundred 
years: “Christianity and Revolution are actually incompatible 
quantities, fundamental opposites."1? 

We cannot say that no theologian today still 
believes what Naumann wrote. But it might not be too 


much to maintain that more theologians deny his claim 
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than ever before. The whole question of the Church's 
stand on revolution is presently open again in a way 
that it has not been since the French Revolution, and it 
is with a brief glance at some contemporary developments 
that we will conclude this work. 

Many of the themes which have concerned us 
in this book are now once again the object of special 
interest within the theological community. When we 
examine the recent literature dealing with those themes 
and ask what it is that has aroused this new interest, 
we find that we are actually dealing with two fairly 
distinct theological discussions. One group of authors 
speaks to the modern revolutionary situation and the 
other tries to learn some lessons from the recent past; 
one group seeks to rethink the “right of resistance" 
doctrine for the present, while the other stands in the 
tradition of an eschatological approach to the under- 
standing of social and political change. 

It is the period of history from 1933 to 1945 
which provides the impetus for one of these discussions. 
The experience of the Third Reich left a deep, painful, 
unforgettable scar upon the consciousness and conscience 
of many Christians, and the Church is still involved 
today in the struggle to master and learn from that 


particular period of its past. Were we in some way 
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responsible for what happened? How can we prevent such 
a thing from happening again? What must we do if it 
happens once more? These are the kinds of questions 
which Christians everywhere must answer, and many are 
in fact trying to do so. We must understand that far 
more is at stake here than “simply” an ethical position. 
At its deepest levels this theological discussion concerns 
the very meaning of the Church; it involves a critical 
rethinking of long-cherished ideas about the Church's 
role in society. The Third Reich has truly been for 
some Christians the “end of an epoch,” as Hans Joachim 
Iwand, referring in particular to the 20th of July attempt 
on Hitler's life, put it: “So I see that 20th of July, 
when an event which was virtually unique in German 
history and in the history of Christianity here illuminated 
both our failure and our hope like a lightning flash, 
as the end of an epoch, which leads to a radical recon- 
Sideration of the Christians’ duty of resistance over 
against the power of the state--and has already led: to 
such in many testimonies and reflections."1® 

As Iwand indicates in this passage, what the 
experience of the German Church under Hitler has done 
for current ethical thought is to give the impetus for 
a reexamination primarily of the question of resistance.-? 


In the course of this reconsideration of the issue men 


have discovered in the Christian tradition, for instance 
in the thought of Martin Luther, long-forgotten elements 
such as those we mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
elements which help all Christians to understand that 
an unconditional submission to the desires of the state 
need by no means be the Church's last word. This new 
discussion of the right of resistance has brought into 
the open wide differences of opinion. Nevertheless, 
many contemporary theologians are willing to affirm a 
far-reaching right of resistance which some earlier 
theological generations could never have accepted. 

A discussion of resistance need not involve 
a consideration of revolution, but any such discussion 
must nevertheless be of considerable interest to anyone 
who wishes to deal with revolution as a theological 
problem. For while an affirmation of resistance does 


not necessarily imply an affirmation of revolution, the 
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advocacy of violent resistance may very well be in effect 


an advocacy of revolution, since it is in practice 
difficult to draw a fine line between the two things. 
We have already noted that the resistance tradition has 
in fact reached into various modern revolutions. And 
on the other hand, it is also relevant for the question 
of revolution when one limits resistance to its passive 
form, for such a limitation almost certainly implies a 


rejection of the possibility of revolution. 
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But as we said above, there is at the present 


time, in addition to a group of theologians dealing 
mainly with the idea of resistance, another group which 
is concerned primarily instead of secondarily, explicitly 
instead of implicitly, with modern revolution. The men 
of this second group have their eyes on the unbelievably 
rapid change which characterizes the present moment of 
history, and they wish to understand that change theolog- 
ically. This discussion is no more “merely ethical” 
than the one described above, for the revolutionary 
situation in the world is forcing many men toward a 
fundamental reconsideration of the Church's meaning 
and message. "The starting point,” says one such man, 
"for any theology of the church today must be a theology 
of social change."“° 
It is with a review of the thinking which is 
being done by the men in this second group that we wish 
to conclude this work. We look at them instead of at 
those discussing resistance not because the discussion 
of resistance is unimportant--the author believes that 
all Christians, not only Germans, must face the questions 
posed by the Third Reich--but because we wish to hear 
what those men are saying who are dealing explicitly 
with “revolution” in the modern sense. This discussion 


about revolution enjoys wide, ecumenical participation: 
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there are representatives from the “younger churches" 
and western missionaries, both well acquainted with the 
revolutionary situation in the Third World; there are 
professors of social ethics and other western theologians, 
well acquainted with the rapid social and economic 
change taking place in Western Europe and America; and 
there are theologians in Eastern Europe, well acquainted 
with the revolutionary ideology responsible for much 
of the world’s present ferment.“+ We do not wish to 
oversimplify matters, for when men from so many countries 
and so many theological traditions talk about an issue, 
they will not all say the same thing. Nevertheless, 
there does seem to be a certain consensus emerging. The 
most important thing is that many men who are talking 
about revolution are approaching the problem from an 
eschatological point of olen We will not go wrong in 
seeing this present discussion as a further step in 
the “Kingdom of God," eschatological tradition in ethics 
which we described earlier in the chapter, just as the 
debate begun by the experience of the Third Reich continues 
the right of resistance tradition. 

In the following pages the author will seek to 
summarize in five sections what is being said in this 
contemporary discussion of revolution. We will try to 


capture the spirit and understand the implicit meaning 
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of that whole discussion rather than to portray systema- 
tically the views of individual men. It is obvious that 
not every theologian talking about revolution today 
makes or even would agree with every point which we 
will summarize; the author would perhaps not want to 
do so either, and he will conclude by raising three 
general questions about the whole discussion. But the 
basic ideas which will be expressed are ideas which 
seem to recur fairly regularly in the contemporary 
literature concerning revolution. Why is it that many 
theologians today can look at the phenomenon so posi- 
tively? How would they answer the arguments against 
revolution advanced by the German theologians of the 
1790's? It is such questions as these that we will 
try to answer. We do not hope to “solve” the question 
of revolution in this way, but we can perhaps sketch a 
framework within which the issue might profitably be 
approached. 

1. The mission situation and the contextual 
ethic. The first thing which we must emphasize is that 
this present re-evaluation is being both called for and 
to some extent carried out by men intimately connected 
with the “mission field” in the "Third World.” They 
have seen that if any one thing especially characterizes 


today’s world, the world in which the Church must carry 
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out its mission, it is rapid change. One author points 

out that in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the six 

great modern revolutions--the spiritual revolution 
(Reformation), the industrial revolution, the anti- 
colonial Aperecen Revolution, the French Revolution, 

the revolution of racial relations (American Civil War), 
and the proletarian revolution--are all being telescoped 


ne The Church will by no 


into an extremely short time. 
means be able to fulfil its task in such a situation 
unless it can give a meaningful explanation of revolution 
and meaningful guidance within revolution. "I believe," 
Says an Indian Christian, “that the Christian mission 
can find its meaning and pattern in contemporary Asia 
only as it becomes challengingly relevant to the struggle 
of the Asian man to discover and realize the essential 
human purpose of the Asian revolution. "*2 If the Church 
cannot talk intelligently about what is happening--if 
it continues in a period of rapid change to be guided 
by a static theology as it has been in the past--then 
its whole life and proclamation will be called into 
question. 

It is a fact of the greatest importance that 
the question of revolution is being raised for the Church 
in such a way. It is not simply a theoretical issue 


which the Church can face or not as it pleases, not an 
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issue to be debated, decided and forgotten in the classroom. 
The Church cannot treat the problem in this way because 
the question of revolution is in the final analysis a 
question of life and death for millions of men. To fail 
to deal with it seriously would be nothing less than 
to fail to take those men seriously. And it is therefore 
of immense importance for the theological task that 
Christians on the mission field, who must be presumed 
to have the truest knowledge of the plight of those human 
beings around them, are sometimes being led to affirm 
the necessity of fundamental social, political and economic 
change even to the point of approving of or joining in 
Violent revolutionary movements. -* 

Implicit here is an approval of a contextual 
approach to Christian ethics. There is only one absolute 
"law" for the Christian, and that one says only that he 
must love God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
himself. The way this love for the neighbor is expressed 
will depend finally upon his concrete situation, and 
only the one who lives with the neighbor can know his 
condition. One dare not begin with any other principles 
or laws which might stand above this “great commandment." 
One dare not, for instance, base one’s whole political 
ethic upon a law which says that every man must be subject 


to the governing authorities--even though that law is a 
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biblical injunction. Just as man was not made for the 
neabbath but the Savbath was made for man, so man was 
not made for the governing authorities but they were 
made for man. 

Men today who see the desperate need of their 
brothers and say yes to revolution because of it are, 
in their approach, spiritually kin to those who argued 
both for and against the French Revolution because of 
its prospective good or bad results for humanity. They 
are not kin to those who said that revolution is forbidden 
under any and all circumstances. 

2- The responsibility of the Church for the 
revolutionary situation. We saw that if the German 
Christians at the end of the 18th century recognized 
that the Church had any responsibility at all for the 
outbreak of revolution, they interpreted that responsi- 
bility in “religious” categories. Some believed, for 
example, that the French Church had failed to contribute 
to good morality, having chosen to place its emphasis 
upon ceremonies and--in effect--to encourage men to sin 
by claiming the power to forgive them. But the deeper 
connection of the French Church with the ancien régime's 
ills went largely unnoticed. The German churchmen 
believed, furthermore, that if men would only hear 


their message, revolution would be avoided. Theologians 
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today are no longer so sure about these things. Many 
observers of the revolutionary scene are saying that 
the Church has no right to wash its hands of revolution 
in such a manner, and that as a matter of fact, the 
modern situation is partially attributable to the Church 
in a two-fold manner. 

On the one hand, the Church bears a large 
Share of the guilt for the social ills which are now 
in some places spawning revolutionary movements. It 
was with the assent (or at least without the expressed 
disapproval) of the established churches of the West 
that the colonial powers exploited their colonies, 
disrupting ancient social patterns and producing the 
one-sided economies which have proved to have such 
disastrous effects. And the Christian missions themselves 
did not help matters, nen: as in the Congo, their 
personnel long practiced discrimination and even possessed 
slaves.“ But it is not only in Asia, Latin America and 
Africa that Christians are filled with guilt because of 
what the Church has done or not done in the past. The 
Same is also true for Americans facing the race question, 
and Christians in eastern Europe are aware as well that 
their situation is not to be separated from previous 
grievous errors on the Church's parte Thus it is that 


the philosophy of nistory of one eastern European theologian, 
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Josef Hromadka of Czechoslovakia, has been described 
as an act of penance, a penance which means “accepting 
the present in all its severity as the consequence of 
our Sin in the past and recognizing that the catastrophes 
which have overtaken us are our work. "26 

But we may not understand the responsibility 
of the Church for the revolutionary situation in a purely 
negative sense. Over and over today one meets the claim 
that it has been precisely the Christian message which 
| has made revolution a possibility. That message proclaimed 
the immense difference between creature and creator.”¢ 
Whereas in earlier times and in earlier cultures, the 
“orders” of this world were endowed with sacred meaning; 
making anything like revolution a truly sacrilegious 
act, the Christian faith insisted that God was not to 
be identified with the world, thereby setting the world 
free to be worldy and allowing men to assume the responsi- 
bility for shaping it. It is especially Arend van Leeuwen 
who has sought to demonstrate that today’s revolutions 
in the non-western world are the result of a western 
dynamism which ultimately, in a very complex manner, 
has its roots in the biblical history and message. The 
Church itself has always been tempted to be unfaithful 


to those origins, since it has from time to time endowed 


certain institutions or persons with sacred qualities 
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and has even attempted to exercise its own kind of rule 
over the world. But the world, once the gospel has 
given it a taste of freedom from the domination of 
sacred institutions, will never again permanently submit 
to a new Christian yoke .2° 

The Church itself, therefore, as herald of 
the gospel, has in the past called into being dynamic 
forces which, once set loose in the world, took on 
independent existences and creative powers of their own. 
And the Church continues in its contemporary proclamation 
to “make history" by pronouncing men free to exercise 
stewardship over a worldly world. It is also in this 
positive sense that men attribute to the Church a 
responsibility for modern revolution. <7” 

The technical name for the process in which 
the world becomes worldly is “secularization.” Secular- 
ization means the putting aside of religiously motivated 
restrictions upon man, whether they be restrictions upon 
thought (the refusal to allow men, for instance, to 
formulate scientific theories which contradict the Bible) 
or upon action (the refusal to allow men, for instance, 
to open their stores on Sunday because of the fourth 
commandment ). It seems at first glance that secular- 


ization is opposed to faith, but there are numerous theo- 


logians who do not believe that this is the case at all; 
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rather, they say, the Christian faith necessarily leads 
to secularization.°° "For to be a Christians" writes one 
of them, "does not mean to stand under the domination of 
worldly powers and forces, orders and institutions, as 
if they were hallowed and therefore unimpeachable organs 
through which God‘s rule in the world takes place. To 
be a Christian means rather to belong in obedience to 
that Christ who is the one lord who sets men free from 
every slavery, especially that slavery with a religious 
trim. But to be a Christian does not mean to become free 
from the world and from everything which belongs to it in 
such a way that all this does not really concern us any 
more. No, it means to become free from the world in such 
a way that one becomes free for the world for necessary 
changes which overcome distress in it, because it is 
decided in entirely worldly things and actions whether 
or not we take Christ seriously in our real existence." 

This celebration of secularization clearly 
contradicts some 18th century emphases. To tiie extent, 
for instance, that the German churchmen tended to endow 
political or social institutions with sacred meaning, 
thereby making them untouchable, to that extent some 


theologians today might suspect them of having succumbed 


to a superstitious view of the world which takes seriously 
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neither the difference between creature and creator 
nor that between slavery to this world and slavery to 
Christ. Nevertheless, the 18th century had in the 
Enlighteners its own forerunners of the modern cele- 
brators of secularization. It is true that the Aufkladrer 
fought primarily for intellectual and religious freedom 
and less for the political and social freedom wien ae 
so greatly desired today. But the battle for Enlightenment 
in those years was unquestionably one stage in the ongoing 
process of secularization, and the men who fought its 
in spite of their failure to see the final consequences 
of their position, contributed to a process which would 
eventually lead to the contemporary re-evaluation of 
the question of political and social change.“ 

3- The theological meaning of social change. 
In many parts of the world today revolution is the 
overriding concern of men, whether they are actually 
experiencing it, dreading its arrival, or working to 
bring it about. If Christians are unable to give a 
satisfactory theological explanation of such a situation, 
they can hardly expect men to hear the other elements 
in their message. Jacques Rossel, who has recently 
written an excellent book about the Christian mission 
in an age like ours, says that the men of the Third 


World have often posed the embarrassing question of the 
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theological significance of revolution. "The western 
missionaries, theologians and laymen, who are already 
in the field, cannot wait until the western theologians 
have published their theology of revolution. They have 
had to try to formulate this theology often without 
knowing it 033 
It is a first step in this task to realize 
that God himself is not static but dynamic, not a being 
solely in communion with himself but one who moves 
toward his creatures.2” God*s movement, furthermore, 
is purposeful. His action is directed toward a goal. 

We may call this goal the “Kingdom of God" as long as 
“ie understand that not all men use that name and that 
it is only one of several possible symbols which point 
in the same direction. The Kingdom is neither the same 
as history nor is it equal to some historical utopia 

of the future, but it nevertheless involves both man and 
history as well as God himself. Jesus Christ was the 
revelation of the Kingdom; he showed the future toward 
which God is moving. Although the fact is hidden from 
our eyes, the present is already under the determining 
influence of that futures; Jesus Christ is already lord, 
although his lordship will only at the end of history 


become completely manifest. But since the coming of 


Christ human history has not been and cannot be the same. 
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The Kingdom broke into history at that time and it 
continues now to affect this world. 

It is not as if all the theologians who are 
involved today in re-thinking the matter of revolution 
were saying exactly the same things. There are many 
differences, and not all of them are unimportant. There 
is widespread agreement that God must be understood as 
dynamic and purposeful, that he is moving toward a goal, 
and that history itself feels and must feel the effects 
of this movement. Some of the most important differences 
arise, however, when men begin to explain this latter 
point. How does that which is to come affect things 
now? Some men, while believing that the Kingdom, or to 
put it in other words, God's movement toward the goal 
which he intends, is affecting the present, exhibit 
a great hesitancy in talking about how it is doing so. 
They prefer to talk about things from man’s side; the 
Christian*s citizenship, they say, is in the Kingdom 
which lies ahead, and he must act within, “affect” 
contemporary history as one whose ultimate loyalties lie 
with that realm which is coming. Others, however, are 
not so reluctant to talk about God*s action within our 
present situation. The American theologian Schaull, 
for instance, whose thinking has been greatly influenced 


by years of work in Latin America, emphasizes the pressure 
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which God exerts on human structures in his efforts to 
make human life more human. The Kingdom of God stands 
over against every social and political order, exposing 
its dehumanizing elements and exerting pressure upon 
it. “Thus, a particular crisis of structures may be 
the result of God*s relentless pressure; and the Christian 
may perceive, in certain situations, a relative coincidence 
of ‘direction of the revolutionary struggle with God's 
humanizing action in the world. "2° And an Indian Christian, 
Me Me Thomas, believes that just such pressures are at 
work today in the Asian revolution. God is present in 
that event, he says; indeed, God‘*s judging, creative, 
redemptive will is the dynamic behind it. God is working 
there to create the basic conditions for an enriched 
human life, to prepare the Asian peoples for a decision 
for or against Jesus Christ, and to judge and call to 
repentance the Asian Christian Churen. 2° 

This view of God's purpose and action differs 
markedly from several ideas which were current in the 
German Church at the end of the 18th century, and when 
one considers the differences, it is not hard to see 
why theologians at that time arrived at a different 


evaluation of the historical fact of revolution. In 


tthe first place, God*s purpose and action are seen now 


in much broader terms than before. The 18th century 
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thought in “moral” categories, viewing God’s goal primarily 
as the education of individuals to moral perfection. The 
action of God in history which corresponds to this view 
might be called “reactive”; God rewards or punishes man 
in reaction to the latter's moral or immoral action in 


37 


Order to lead him to perfection. Whole nations might 
deserve or receive rewards and punishments, but this 

view is nevertheless individualistic in the sense that 
personal, individual sin is that which must be overcome 
in order for God to accomplish his goal of bringing men 
to moral perfection. Now theologians are seeing things 
in a much different way. That which God is bringing 
about is a new community, a new kingdom, a new humanity, 
and he must overcome not only personal immorality and 
ignorance but also all the corporate and social dehumanizing 
forces at work in history. And God's work in pursuing 
his goal is not reactive but highly purposeful; he 
initiates action instead of simply responding to what 

man does, and in order to fulfil his purpose he both 

uses and overcomes good human deeds as well as bad ones. 
The progress toward his goal, however, may not be under- 
stood after the manner of the Enlightenment as somehow 
permanent and automatic. The Kingdom of God is not so 
much something at the end of history toward which history 


progresses, but something outside of history and yet 


already in a permanent dynamic tension with it. 
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If, as one contemporary churchman has written; 
“Nothing is more alien to God than the status quo, *?° 
this fact cannot be inconsequential for Christians. God 
has made man the caretaker of all creation, and man must 
learn to accept his task of shaping the future with 
freedom, joy, and self-giving love. The theologians 
who are presently interested in the question of revolution 
place the accents differently; those who believe that 
they see God*s hand in certain present events urge men 
-to involve themselves at the same places, while the 
theologians who emphasize the coming Kingdom stress the 
importance of man's acting now in the light of it. But 
they are in any case calling man to exercise responsible 
efforts to make history. No narrow concern for individual 
Salvation may guide the Christian‘s action. He must do 
battle with all of the dehumanizing forces that are at 
work in society. 

The Kingdom of God stands over against and 
judges all human institutions, orders and ideas; man's 
ultimate loyalty is not to them but to Christ the Lord. 
All human institutions will one day fade away, for they 
are not ultimate. But it would be incorrect to assume 
that they are therefore of no consequence. One should 
on the contrary recognize their very great but nevertheless 


relative importance and assume the responsibility of 
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perpetually reforming them. As a man undertakes this 
reforming task he must be guided by that which is ultimate. 
The freedom, justice and love which characterize the 
coming Kingdom of God should be the norms for his action, 
and he should attempt to shape human structures which 
will embody those same characteristics. One‘*s service 
in the world will not take place in the expectation that 
it will achieve the Kingdom. Neither, however, will it 
be marked by an attitude of defeatism. Christ has over- 
come the principalities and powers; there are no impersonal 
forces at work which in principle ordain the defeat of 
dedicated human efforts to shape history, to make human 
life more human. 

4%, The Christian at work within an ambiguous 
Situation. But, the protestant theologians of the 18th 
century would emphasize, a participation in history such 
as that just described, especially where it tends to 
take the form of revolution, involves the Christian 
in injustice and sin in more ways than he can count. 

The Christian has been taught that he must not do evil 

in order to bring about good, and yet revolution always 
involves evil. Revolution destroys God-given political 
and social structures which, if not perfect, nevertheless 
still perform a necessary function, and there can be no 


guarantee that worse ones will not replace them. 
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Revolution is rarely possible without bloodshed and 
violence, and yet Christians have been taught to turn 
the other cheek and to refuse to take judgment into their 
own hands. Men with all sorts of questionable motives 
and ideologies are involved in such movements, many 
of them seeking nothing more than personal gain, while 
the Christian has been taught that he should stay away 
from evil men and be satisfied with the condition in which 
he finds himself. How then, in view of all these facts, 
is it possible for Christians to give even passing 
consideration to the possibility of becoming revolutionaries? 

The contemporary theologians whose thought we 
have been describing cannot be accused of overlooking 
such facts. They are well aware that revolution is a 
highly ambiguous phenomenon. But, they would answer, 
history does not present man with the choice of being 
pure or impure. Whether he works for the revolution in 
order to correct an unjust situation or against it in 
order to preserve an unjust situation, his hands are red 
with blood, and there is no neutral, sinless third 
possibility. It is quite true that revolution srten 
involves a violence which costs innumerable lives and 
inflicts untold social and economic damage. But it is 
not as if men were necessarily choosing the more Christian-- 


or even less violent--course by advising against revolutionary 
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movements. As one report states the case, “violence is 
very much a reality in our world, both the overt use of 
force to oppress and the invisible violence (violencia 
blanca) perpetrated on people who by the millions have 
been or still are the victims of repression and unjust 
social systems. Therefore the question often emerges 
today whether the violence which sheds biood in planned 
revolutions may not be a lesser evil than the violence 
which, though bloodless, condemns whole populations to 
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perennial despair. It is also true that men with 
questionable motives and ideologies will be involved 
in revolutionary movements. Christians dare not forget, 
however, that the motives and ideologies of those working 
to preserve the status quo may be every bit as question- 
able. And whereas to say no to the revolution is in 
effect either to let it go its own sinful way or to try 
to defeat it, to say yes to it is by no means the same 
as affirming all the evils which other revolutionaries 
commit and intends if the Christian says yes, he can also 
hope to exert a critical yet reconciling function, to be 
a humanizing influence upon the revolution itself, and 
to preserve his right to help form the new social structures 
which may emerge. 

When all is said and doney personal and ideological 


purity should never rank first on the Christian’s scale of 
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values. That kind of concern for one’s own soul is 
essentially selfish, and Christians are called above ail 
else to love and serve their fellow men even at the 
risk of losing their own Lives. ‘© Such love and service 
may very well be impossible without compromise. As 
one Latin American Christian puts it: “When a child 
dies of hunger every 42 seconds in northeast Brazil, 
it is not possible to hold out for ideological purity.*" 
It is along these same lines that we might answer those 
who claim that Christians, having been commanded to 
reject worldly ambitions, must reject the temptation 
of improving their condition through revolution. The 
Christian might be called upon to reject, for himself, 

a striving after worldly comfort and advancement. But 
no Christian may dare decide that another man in need 
ought to be equally unambitious and therefore refuse 

to go to his aid. And any participation in revolution 

by a Christian is rooted firmly in an unlimited concern 
for other men who are suffering or in grave danger. ‘7 

Here, as elsewhere, the Christian revolutionary 

will be involved in ambiguity, for he will never know 

for sure how pure and unselfish his motives are. And 

yet here, as elsewhere, the Christian must dare to act, 


secure in the faith that God has said yes to him in 


Jesus Christ and that this yes cannot be turned into a 
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no by what he does. He may and must accept as a free 
man the ambiguities and guilt which are inherent in 
revolutionary action--just, we might add, as he who 
fights against revolution may and must do. 

Another objection to revolution from earlier 
times which we can also deal with in this context is 
that one which wished to limit each man's sphere of 
action to his “vocation,” that area he knew best. The 
job of governing, it was said, must be left to those 
who understand how to rule; other men must be content 
to do their own jobs well, whether they be pastors or 
soldiers or storekeeperse At the most, as the reformers 
emphasized, resistance may be something which the “lesser 
magistrates” in the state may undertake. ‘2 The development 
of the modern democratic state in which every person 
bears a certain amount of political responsibility has 
largely undercut this argument. Even aside from this 
fact, however, it is doubtful that Christians should give 
their approval to any doctrine of vocation which limits 
too severely a man’s sphere of action. Every man is 
called to act as a caretaker, a steward of nature, and 
to love and to serve his fellow men. These vocations 
constitute a responsibility which no one may delegate 
to another, and their faithful performance may carry 


aman far outside his accustomed realm of activity. 
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5. The direction of social change. The Christian 


aang ee Mon en en we. - es eee + 


must live within human history as a representative of the 


coming Kingdom of God; in the midst of great- ambiguity he 


must seek to transform every human relationship in the 
light of what he knows about that Kingdom. We must now 
seek to clarify what this means for the Christian's concrete 
action and goals. It does not mean that he seeks to bring 
the Kingdom into existence. He tries instead to work 
toward an earthly, human society which in some way mirrors 
the love, reconciliation, freedom and justice of God's 
Kingdom. This is not the same as attempting to make 
society “Christian.” The 18th century emphasis upon 
religion and its social necessity does not appeal to 

the present. Now another important 18th century emphasis 
has come into its own. That which Herder longed for and 
Jenisch celebrated in the early French Revolution--a 
realization of truer humanity--has once again become a 
goal which theologians in a revolutionary era speak of 
with approval. "The human," says one, “is the measure 

of all things, because God became human in Jesus Christ. 
In the political realm, therefore, our concern is with 
humanity. This is the orientation of the Christian's 
concern for solitics.e”* This means that in addition 


to service on the personal level, the Christian must work 
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within the social structures to combat every dehumanizing 
force there. Poverty, disease, discrimination, injustice, 
bondage, apartheid and everything else which endangers a 
full and free human development are to be engaged in 
battle and overcome. Furthermore, men must work toward 
&@ purely human, decent and just society not in any narrow, 
nationalistic sense, but world-wide, overcoming the 
injust, dehumanizing conditions which condemn whole 
countries or continents to poverty as well as those 
which prevail on an intra-national basis.‘ 

This human society toward which men should 
work must be characterized by its pluralism. It must be 
a society in which men of all faiths, races, civilizations 
and ideologies can live and work together in harmony, 
experiencing a foretaste of the reconciliation which 
will prevail in the coming Kingdom of God. But if a 
Pluralistic society is the goal, pluralism must also 
characterize men’s efforts to reach the goal. The 
transformation of society is not a task which Christians 
can or should try to control, much less accomplish 
alone. They must participate in it with other men who 
are working toward a more human society, even with 
those whose ideologies, for instance, seem in the last 
analysis to be irreconcilable with the Christian faith. 


Through such participation Christians can hope to 
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influence the outcome of the historical struggles in the 
direction of the humanity which they know in Christ. 

There will be many such struggles. The revolu- 
tion of society is not a task which men can accomplish 
once and for all. This is one of the points at which 
contemporary theologians differ from the various 
spiritualist groups which in earlier times also sought 
to influence history from the standpoint of the Kingdom 
of God. The revolution which they sought to accomplish 
was uniques the order they wished to establish was a 
lasting, unchangeable one. But theologians today see 
“revolution” as the permanent task of Christians. 

It is in this context that we must discuss the 
"orders" of society. The political, domestic and economic 
orders are good, gracious gifts from God whose complete 
absence or destruction is unthinkable. But God has given 
them for the sake of man and they have no worth apart 
from their worth for man. We therefore come to them at 
the end of our ethical discussion rather than at the 
beginning. The German theologian Wendland has written 
the following concerning political and domestic institutions 
and the divine mandate to rule over the earth. The 
institutions are, he says, truly given by God. Nevertheless 


they too are in history and therefore in eonstant change. 
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But if sinful man, with his reason which is both 
open to these institutions as well as blind and 
unenlightened where they are concerned, is the bearer 
and administrator of such mandates and institutions 
whom God himself has appointed, then the historical 
change of the social world also always means its 
decay and its perversion because of his disbelief 
in the divine mandates. The world of the human 
society becomes its own slave, the slave of its 
alleged autonomy or sovereignty, of the self- 
sufficiency of its powers and resources. It is 
therefore the case that to ‘conserve’ and to preserve 
(conservare) the institutions erected by God means 


to change them progressively. 


The institutions must constantly be changed for the sake 
of the men they are intended to serve. 

It seems logical to conclude that men should 
aim from the beginning at institutions which grant a 
high degree of personal freedom and allow the possibility 
of continual peaceful reform. Where peaceful change is 
possible, violent revolution should become unnecessary. 
One must take care, however, not to let “freedom” and 
“democracy” become principles whose Coens employment 
is deemed absolutely necessary in every situation. Our 


goal is a more human life in community and not unlimited 
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personal freedom, and we cannot have both at the same 
time. Economic and social planning will inevitably 
limit personal freedom to a certain extent, but it is 
difficult to see how planning can be avoided altogether 
in henieens world. Indeed, it is necessary if man 
is to be a faithful steward, shaping his own future 
rather than allowing himself to be shaped by uncontrolled 
economic and social forces. And what is true for the 
"developed" world is even more true for the “underdeveloped” 
parts of ovr globe. There the most necessary “humanizing” 
action at the moment might well be the stimulation of 
rapid economic growth which would lift untold millions 
out of the most deadening poverty. But, say some men, 
economic planning and a period of authoritarian rule 


may be necessary if that task is to be accomplished. *? 


These are some guideiines for Christians in 
their political and social action. We should say, finally, 
just a brief word about the life of the Church itself. The 
Church will of course be the community which proclaims 
in words what the world’s true future is and where the 
true humanity which should be man*s goal may be seen 
in the flesh. More than this, however, the Church, 
if it is faithful, will be the community which embodies 
in its own life the freedom, love, reconciliation and , 


justice of the coming Kingdom--it will be a living 
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example to the world of what authentic life in community 


is and can be. 


Revolution does not present itself to the 
Christian as a matter of principle. There is no such 
thing as revolution in the abstract, revolution in general. 
There are only revolutions, each one taking place ina 
unique context and each one assuming a unique form. The 
question of revolution arises in a specific situation 
where change seems deSirable, but where there are a 
thousand practical factors which have to be weighed: 
the human conditions of the population, the relative 
amount of justice or injustice in the existing system, 
the chances for peaceful reform, the constellations of 
political and economic and military power, the prospects 
of foreign help or interference if fundamental changes 
are undertaken, the leadership available, the probability 
or necessity of violence, the chances of success, and so 
forth. This is the way revolution presents itself to 
the Christian: as an agonizing weighing of facts, 
alternatives, and eventualities.. 

But revolution also presents itself to the 
Christian. This means that the character of his response 


to it will depend ultimately upon his understanding of 
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his commitment to Christ. We have just examined some ideas 
currently being expressed in theological discussion. In 
doing so we have in effect outlined one possible approach 
toward acknowledging Christ*s lordship and realizing 
Christian discipleship in a revolutionary situation. 

That approach is already helping some men stand firmly, 
freely and faithfully amidst the tides of history. The 
author believes that it gives promise of helping others 
also. But it is, finally, only a beginning, much less 

a polished theological-ethical system than a series of 
hesitating, gropins first steps. It is therefore 
understandable that there are places where more thought 

and perhaps even correction is required. We will now 
conclude by briefly indicating three places where questions 


might be raised. 


1. Revolution by Christians. This approach 
to the problem of social change and revolution is being 
formulated--as is natural and correct--primarily against 
the background of the revolutionary world situation. And 
when one thinks of revolution today, one thinks in the 
first instance of the Third World, for that is the area 
where changes are most urgent and probably are being made 
the fastest. This is an important fact. It means that 


the theologians whose thought we have discussed often 


have in mind a situation in which both the suffering 
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men for whom revolution might be necessary and the men who 
might carry it out are mostly non-Christians. Should 
indigenous Christians participate in such a revolution, 
they would do so as a minority. That participation could 
be an important and perhaps even an essestial act not only 
of Christian love but also of Christian mission, for 
through it Christians would give a demonstration of their 
concern for and their solidarity with their non-Christian 
countrymen without which all their words might be in vain. 
And when our Western European and North American missionaries 
tell their fellow Christians at home that the latter too 
must seek ways to aid the revolution in the Third World, 
they are demanding a self-sacrifice which is also born of 
Christian love and concern. Should we relatively rich 
western Christians not give a positive response, we would 
appear to be serving mammon and self-interest instead of 
Christ, and our whole proclamation would be called into 
question. 

As adequate as the whole approach may be for the 
situation in which theologians have formulated it, one 
wonders about its universal validity. Suppose, for 
instance, that the situation were changed, so that the 
disadvantaged group and the prospective revolutionaries 
were primarily Christians instead of non-Christians. 

Would it be possible to give a green light to Christian 
participation in that revolution? Would not such Christians 


have to hesitate much longer, asking whether their action 
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was ultimately selfish, crusading, more likely to com- 
promise the Christian mission than to further it? 

The Church should be aware that the theology 
Which it is now formulating might not be of equal validity 
for all situations. And even if it is valid for the 
present, it is important that the Church continually 
confront itself with the questions which would arise should 
Christians once again be the sufferers in society. How 
could they avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of self-protective 
militancy on the one hand and freedom-denying servility’? 
on the other? How would they reconcile their veeponeiDeay 
to subdue the world and to participate in shaping its 
future with the demand that they be prepared to lose their 
lives for it? 

2.e God's action in history. It is hardly an 
unwelcome turn of events that theologians today are again 
trying to understand the significance of the movement 
of history. No theology which takes the whole Bible 
Seriously can safely ignore that topic. And yet, as 
the present discussion reveals, it is not an easy matter 
to decide just how to grant theological significance to 
historical changes. What do we mean when we say that 
the coming Kingdom of God is already affecting history? 

How is it doing so? Theologians are by no means clear 


on this today, and yet it is precisely here, if anywhere 
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at all in theology, that we must refuse to be content 
with fuzziness and platitudes. Our contemporary speech 
about God is already burdened enough without our adding 
to the problem by saying things about his action in 
history that we either do not mean or cannot explain. 
Surely most theologians would agree that the 
Kingdom is affecting history now through the action of 
those men and women who given their allegiance to it. 
We could therefore say that God himself is acting in 
history at least to this extent, that he is there 
commanding and comforting the faithful. The great 
question is whether or not this is enough. Do we not 
wish to say that God works also in a different way, even 
through the unfaithful, or perhaps through wars and 
revolutions, to accomplish his purposes? There are, 
after all, very good Old Testament precedents for speaking 
in this way. Would a confession of Christ's lordship 
be meaningful if that were not affirmed? And if we 
want to say that God “intervenes” in human affairs in 
such a way, do we also want to proclaim where and how 
he is doing so in our contemporary history? Can Christ's 
Lordship ever be a matter of sight, or must it remain a 
matter of faith alone, something which we can confess in 
general but never point out in detail? 
We saw that some theologians feel capable of 


saying how God works in history today and even of pointing 
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to specific instances of his action. This may be necessary 
if we are to avoid making the confession of Christ's 
lordship an empty generality. But several serious problems 
arise when we begin identifying what God is doing in the 
world, and theologians need to come to grips with them. 

In the first place, history, as the French 
Revolution showed, is an ambiguous phenomenon. Things 
which begin beautifully, seeming to promise much for 
mankind, occasionally end horribly, and sometimes frighten- 
ing events lead to unexpected blessings. God may be 
involved in things, but as an earlier theology knew, 
he is not the only actor. Menken was as certain that 
Satan was behind the French Revolution as some men were 
that it was a sign of God‘s providence and man‘s progress. 
How can we tell, then, what is God*s work and what is 
not? How do we decide who is working for humanity when 
parties on both sides of every conflict claim to do so? 
Within the ambiguities of history, as the example of the 
French Revolution shows, these questions are by no means 
easy to answer, and there is always the danger that some 
event heralded as God*s work will seem to end so badly 
that frustration, despair, confusion and even a compromise 
of the whole Christian message may result. Would it be 
better to withhold our judgment about God‘s part in events 


until after they are over, just as we pray for his 


healing action when a person is seriously ill and then 
thank him for it only when the recovery is assured? 

But there is also another danger. When men 
try to point out what God is doing in the world around 
them, there is at least a possibility that they will 
somehow endow the historical process itself with a 
divine quality, making change per se something which 
Should always be welcomed and should never be resisted. 
But would it not be a misfortune, after our human orders 
and institutions had been secularized, emptied of their 
sacred meaning and thus opened to man's free, creative 
and responsible action, for us then to turn around and 
“sacralize” history itself, thereby making ourselves 
slaves of the historical process? Precisely this danger 
is present when we begin pointing to places where God 
is at work, for God's action in history is always 
revelatory of his will, and to see him at work ina 
specific place cannot help but carry with it an implied 
obligation for men to join him there or at least not 
to work against him. 

I wonder if our first emphasis must not be 
that history is man's sphere cf action. ‘The forces at 
work in it are human forces, and history is therefore 
an ambiguous mixture of good and evil. Revolution, 


secularization, industrialization and every other such 
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movement may lead toward good ends. But they may also 
be dehumanizing factors, and Christians must be free to 
say both yes and no in the light of their ultimate obedience 
to God*s Kingdom. The historical process itself possesses 
no divine guarantee of goodness, and Christians need 
not feel called upon to welcome everything new. There 
may be times when they should work to preserve relative 
stability and not to bring about radical change. But 
whenever and wherever human institutions threaten to 
dehumanize men, then our loyalty to the Kingdom of God 
demands that we do battle with them. When we are no 
longer working for change within this imperfect human 
world then it is certain that we have forgotten that 
loyalty. And if history is man's sphere of action, 
this means furthermore that the historical process can 
be controlled by men. Things are without doubt changing 
now at a faster pace than ever before, but we dare not 
assume that history is a kind of divine or demonic 
landslide which will bury us unless we run with it. 
Human beings are making history today, and they must 
never despair of exercising control over the ultimately 
human forces at work within it. 

Therefores history is man’s sphere of action. 
This must be our first emphasis. Surely we will not be 


wrong, however, if we then go on to say that the God 
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who entered history is Jesus Christ is still there, making 
human life more human and preparing the way for his 
Kingdom. But we must do much more thinking about the 
meaning of this confession.” 

3. The Christian's weapons. When all is said 
and done, it will not be the prospect of radical change 
which scares most Christians away from revolution, but 
the prospect of violence. Christians must work to combat 
the dehumanizing forces at work in the world; they must 
learn to seek power and to use it responsibly. fMThe hard 
question is whether they may participate in violence in 
order to change woeteryee structures. The theologians 
who have expressed themselves on the issue are not agreed, 
and there are some who have chosen simply not to discuss 
it. It would not be good to begin a discussion of 
revolution by raising the question of violence; beginning 
in such a way might well mean that one would never get 
past the opening question to the formulation of a theology 
of social change, and it is only in the context of the 
latter that the question of violence can appropriately 
be dealt with. Theologians do the right thing wher they 
refuse to discuss the issue until the proper foundation 
is laid. They will not do the right thing if they then 
seek to avoid it indefinitely. 


The Germans in the 1790's sometimes refused to 


approve of revolution, since, as they said, men should 
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not do evil in order to bring about good. Some theologians 
today answer this principle by pointing out that men 

have no such simple choice between good and evil. He 

who says no to revolution out of a desire to escape 
violence may be supporting an unjust, oppressive system 
whose institutionalized violence is less visible but 

no less destructive than the kind which the revolutionary 
uSeS. 

This 1s an important insight, but we must be 
careful what conclusion we draw from it. Probably the 
safest and truest conclusion would be that violence of 
some kind or another is one of the prime characteristics 
of this world. There are few things more typical of our 
human, historical relationships. 

And yet is it not at just this point that 
Christians must take the greatest care to remember where 
their citizenship is? Their allegiance is precisely 
not to this world but to the coming Kingdom of God. What 
that Kingdom will be like has already been made clear in 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. Sometimes during 
the French Revolution the German churchmen pointed to 
the example of Christ as a reason why men should not 
participate in revolution. They may have had a point. 

We do not have to refuse to do everything Jesus did not 


do. But we may not disregard the fact that the Kingdom 
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which broke into history in him is characterized not by 
violence but by a love which overcomes violence through 
self-sacrifice. 

The Christian's allegiance, therefore, is to 
a Kingdom where love reigns, and he lives in a world 
where violence reigns. What he must do in such a situation 
is preserve the tension, ana it is an important task of 
theologians today to help him learn how to do so. The 
Christian man will not deny the insight that he is 
involved in the use of force and violence even when he 
does not wish to be, nor will he make of personal non- 
violence a principle which even the greatest suffering 
of men cannot overrule, nor will he ever lose sight 
of the fact that God and not man*s own violent or non- 
violent action justifies. But on the other hand he will 
always acknowledge revolution for what it is and never 
romanticize it. He will take the 18th century observers 
of the French Revolution seriously when they remind 
him that revolution is gory instead of glorious, horrible 
instead of holy, and that it always, in spite of man's 
best intentions, opens the door to forces of anarchy 
and chaos. He will remember the tragic results of earlier 
Christians’ efforts to impose their will on the world by 


52 


force. He will refuse to be satisfied with any simplistic 


statements of alternatives which give him only two choices, 
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for instance, either revolutionary or institutionalized 
violence, but he will instead embark on an informed, 
dedicated, never-ending search for new ways to demonstrate 
that concern for all human beings which is born out of 
his loyalty to the coming Kingdom. Should violence become 
necessary, he will seek to humanize it also, expressing 
God*s concern for those being deprived of power and 
property as well as for the previous victims of injustices: 
And he will furthermore and most importantly neither 
wait until a situation has become unbearable before he 
begins looking for ways to change it nor accept the use 
of violence before he has tried every non-violent method 
of accomplishing change. The two theological traditions 
which we have seen in this chapter must complement each 
other in our day. The tradition which orients itself 
on that which lies ahead must teach a theology which 
orients itself on the “orders” that change is good and 
that all human institutions stand under God‘s judgment. 

But that tradition must also acquaint itself with the 

many possibilities of non-violent action which have been 

used in the past as men exercised their “right of resistance." 
We must, finally, raise one more question about 

the Christian's choice of “weapons” with which to accomplish 

change. The German churchmen wanted to make men religious, 


believing that after they had done so the religious men 
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themselves would bring about whatever changes were necessary. 
Religion was their weapon. In the course of our study we 
made numerous criticisms of this view. The Germans did 

not recognize how much religion was a part of the social 
problem, for instance, nor was their view of religion 

one which would impel men forward toward attempts to bring 
about fundamental change. But is it nevertheless possible, 
perhaps even necessary, for us to say something which 

bears at least a formal resemblance to what they said? 

One may not often hear it said aloud, but many 
Christians today feel that the Church's proclamation 
cannot be an effective force for change. The Church, 
some believe, has shown itself in decades and centuries 
past to be so insensitive to the needs of the oppressed 
peoples of the world that men will no longer listen to 
its words. Some think,and not without reason, that the 
only effective proclamation of the gospel in our time 
will have to take place with deeds. But does our guilt 
in the past truly relieve us of the responsibility of 
oral proclamation today? Is it not the Church's task 
to proclaim the gospel in words as well as deeds, being 
content thereafter to leave the effectiveness of both 
in God*s hands?>* 

It is strange indeed that men do not emphasize 


this more today. For if we say on the one hand that the 
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present revolutionary era had its origins in the Christian 
faith, and if we approve of and desire historical change 
on the other, then we Should conclude that proclamation 
of that faith can be one of the most effective weapons 
in any Christian's arsenal for bringing about change. This 
proclamation will of course not be a word which leaves 
men in bondage, but instead one which frees them; not one 
which pampers the status quo, but one which challenges 
it; not one which sighs for times and conditions long 
past, but one which hopefully looks toward that which 
lies ahead. It will not be a word like that which was 
preached by the German churchmen in the 1790's, intended 
to prevent change, but one which is expected to bring 
Change about. It will, in short, be a word like that 
one described by Martin Luther in 1530 in an exposition 
of Psalm 118:22, a verse which tells how the stone which 
the builders rejected has been made the head of the 


corner: 


Therefore, though kings, princes, bishops, lords, 
saints, wise people, clever people, rich people, 

and learned people persecute the gospel, what is 

so surprising? Who else is going to do it? No 

one else can. If it is going to be persecuted, they 
have to do it, because they are the builders. And 


they do it officially, too, for they have to see 
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that their building does not have any gaps, cracks 
or ugliness. Therefore they should not and cannot 
Stand God*s Word and those who speak it. For he 
defaces their building, he makes gaps and cracks in 
it. He is a rebel and he seduces the nation which 
they have built, ordered and understood so well; 


he makes it completely different than they. 


This word, this rebel, is ultimately the only 
unique “weapon” which the Christian has. We must decide 
today whether we still believe what Luther said about 
it, whether we can affirm that it is an even more powerful 
force than sit-ins, strikes, or guerrilla warfare. For 
if we can do so, then the coming of the more human future 
for which we long will depend finally not only upon the 
choices we make when torn between violent and non-violent 
political action, but equally as much upon our making 
that contribution to history which no one else can make: 


a confident and unceasing proclamation of the revolutionary 


word of Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER V 


In German theological literature it is almost always 
Seen as part of the “Widerstandsbewegung"--the resist- 


ance movement. 


Der neuzeitliche Revolutionsbegriff: Entstehung und 
Entwicklung, Weimar, 1955, pe 7: “Ganz eindeutig ist 
der Name der Revolution bisher nur geworden flr 
bestimmte geschichtliche Gesamtph&nomene, in denen 

Sich dreierlei verbindet: Der Stossweise und gewaltsame 
Vorgang (Durchbruch, Umbruch) insbesondere in bezug auf 
die Umwilzung von Staats-und RKechtsverhdéltnissen; 

weiter ein sozialer Inhalt, der in Gruppen-und 
Massenbewegungen, meistens auch in offenen Widerstandshandlungen 
derselben in Erscheinung tritt, und schliesslich die 
ideelle Form einer programmatischen Idee oder Ideologie, 
die positive Ziele im Sinne einer Erneuerung, einer 
Weiterentwicklung oder eines Menschheitsfortschrittes 
aufstellt." Another important effort to describe 
elements common to “revolution” is the book by Crane 
Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution, revised ed., New 


York, (1952). 
Op. Cite, Pe 7e 


Ibide, pe 230: “Was wir heute, bejahend oder ablehnend, 
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unter Revolutionen verstehen, hat seinen Ursprung 


immer noch in den geschichtlichen Erlebnisreichtum 


der grossen franzdésischen Revolution und seiner 
Anwendung auf die Geschichte der vorhergehenden wie 
der folgenden Zeiten.” It is especially Hannah Arendt 
who has discussed the meaning of the fact that 19th 
and 20th century revolutionaries chose the French, 

and not the American, Revolution as their model; cf. 


On Revolution, London (1963), passim. 


Cf. especially the relevant portions of Griewank, 
Revolutionsbegriff, and Eugen Rosenstock-Heussy, 
Nationen, Ziirich and Wien, ned.- The revolutionary 
character of such events is also acknowledged by 
Jurgen Moltmann, “Die Revolution der Freiheit," 


EvTh, vole 27,5 1967, ppe 6035 604. 


The following discussion of pre-French Revolution 
antecedents of a theological understanding of revolution 
is based especially upon the book by Griewank, 
Revolutionsbegriff. In addition the author has used 

the following lexica articles (among others which are 
listed in the bibliography) on important individual 
subjects: E. Fahlbusch, "Revolution," EKL,s vole 3; 


cole 639-6483; E. Fahlbusch, “Widerstandsrecht," EKL, 
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vole 3, cole 1803-18093; K. Galling and others, “Reich 


Gottes,“ RGG?, vol. 5, col. 912-9293; Eugen Gerstenmaier 
and Siegfried Grundmann, “Widerstandsrecht und 
Widerstandspflicht,” Evangelisches Staatslexikon, 

col. 2497-25103 Oskar Ké6hler, “Revolution," st, 

vole Z. cole 885-8933; W. Maurer, "Reformation," RGG?, 
vole 5, col. 858-8733; Peter Schneider and Ernst Wolf, 
"Revolution," Evangelisches Staatslexikon, col. 
1866-18733 Ernst Wolf, "Widerstandsrecht," RGG?; 


vole 6, col. 1681-1692. 


Revolutionsbegriff, pp. 10, 11: “war nicht etwas ftir 
sich Bestehendes, sondern galt als Teil einer allumfassenden 
geottlichen Weltordnung, die von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit 
fihrte, und konnte letztlich nur Unsichtbares im 
Vergunglichen sichtbar machen... - Die rdmisch- 
katholische Kirche, die anstaltlich gepr&gte und auf 
e8ttliche Stiftung zurtickgefltlhrte Heilsorganisation 

mit sakramentalen und gerichtlichen Befugnissen, und 
der herrschaftlich organisierte weltiiche Staat sollten 
ineinander-und zusammenwirken zu einem universalen 
ge‘istlich-weltlichen Gemeinwesen, als universale 
Kirche, ‘res publica christiana’* oder von Christus 
regiertes “corpus mysticum’, mit dem Anspruch auf 
Allgemeingeltung--mochte auch eur Zeit nur die 
abendlandische Christenheit darin erfasst werden-- 


und flr die Daver bis zum Ende der irdischen Tage." 


10. 


li. 


12. 
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Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 


Ibid., p. 25: “Der urspriinglich augustinische Gedanke, 
dass christliche ‘Reform’ des irdischen Lebens im 
vollen Sinne nur durch abgesonderte priesterlich- 
ménchische Gemeinschaften mdglich sei, die in der 
Nachfolge der Apostel als ‘Pilger’ indieser Welt 
lebten, war in der klésterlichen Reformbewegung 

seit dem 10. Jahrhundert lebendig geworden. Aus 

der Reform des Ménchtums wurde die Reform der Kirche, 


aus ihr zog der Emanzipationskampf der p&pstlich- 


hierarchischen Kirche gegen das monarchisch-aristokratische 


Weltimperium seinen ideellen gehalt.” 


Ibid.» p. 45: “die erste absolutistische politische 
Macht, der erste geldwirtschaftlich durchgebildete 


Staat von weltweitem Format," 


Cf. the article “Reich Gottes,”™ RGG?, vol. 5, col. 


919, 920. 


Griewank, Revolutionsbegriff, pp. 38, 39: “Das 
Endzeitalter wurde nicht mehr nur als Ende der 
irdischen ‘Heilsgeschichte’® aufgefasst, die nach 
der herkémmlich geltenden und auch von Joachim 
beibehaltenen augustinischen Lehre scharf von dem 


schliesslich mit dem Endgericht hereinbrechenden 


cr 


14. 
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transzendenten Gottesreich geschieden ist, sondern 
es nimmt selbst Ziige tberirdischer Vollkommenheit 
an und wird als endgtiltiges und lang dauerndes 
Gottesreich der Heiligen und Vollkommenen angesehen. 
Das Kommen dieses Reiches wird nicht mehr auf rein 
geistigem Wege als Wirkung des Ordens der Gerechten 
erwartet, sondern es soll durch gleichzeitiges 
Eingreifen der weltlichen Gewalt zugunsten der 
verfolgten Geistkirche, durch eine ‘Reformation’ 
des Kaisers gegen die verfallene Klerikerkirche 


herbeigefiihrt werden.” 


Menken*s Monarchieenbild and Mtintzer's Flirstenpredigt 


both deal with Daniel 2. 


“Christliche Revolution,” Die Eiche, vol. 12, 1924, 

pe 39: “sind daher als solche, die auf das Reich 
Gottes, diese Revolution der Revolutionen, diese Ur- 

und Grundrevolution warten, von vornherein Menschen, 

die nicht an die bestehenden Ordnungen gebunden sind, 
sondern neues Leben ersehnen, die an diesen Ordnungen 
das Falsche, Faule, Gottfeindliche erkennen und 

hassen und dessen Zusammenbruch erhoffen; wir sind 

von Natur Revolutiondre, die grdéssten, griindlichsten, 

ja ich sage es offen, auch gefdhrlichsten Revolutionare, 


die es gibt. Darum ist Revolution etwas, was uns 


15-6 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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eher lockt als abstésst, ich méchte fast sagen, etwas 
unserer Stimmung Entsprechendes, Revolutionszeit ftr 
uns, trotz ihres furchtbaren Ernstes, vielmehr gerade 


darum, gute Zeit.” 


Cf. Hermann Paul/Werner Betz, Deutsches Worterbuch, 


5th enlarged edition, Ttibingen (1966), p. 512. 
Cf. Kéhler, “Revolution,” sti®, col. 889, 890. 


"Revolution und Christentum," rect, vole 4, 1913; 
col. 2284: “Christentum und Revolution sind tats&chlich 


unvereinbare Groéossen, fundamentale Gegensdtze.” 


Hans Joachim Iwand, “Zur theologischen Begriindung 

des Widerstandes gegen die Staatsgewalt," in Nachgelassene 
Werke, vol. 2, Miinchen, 1966, p. 237: “Ich sehe also 
jgenen 20. Juli, an dem ein in der deutschen Geschichte 
und in der Geschichte der Christenheit bei uns so 

wohl kaum dagewesenes Ereignis blitzartig unser 
Versaumnis und unsere Hoffnung zugleich beleuchtete, 
als das Ende einer Epoche an, die zu einer radikalen 
Neubesinnung im Blick auf die Widerstandspflicht der 
Christen gegentiber der Staatsgewalt fUhrt--und bereits 
in vielen Zuegnissen und Ueberlegungen dazu geftihrt 


hat.” 


One should see the discussions and bibliographies in 


20. 


21. 
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the articles on Widerstand mentioned above, as well 
as the bibliography in the book by Martin Rocks 
Widerstand gegen die Staatsgewalt, MUnster, 1966. 
Various important contributions to the discussion 
(Dibelius, Ktnneth, Iwand, Thielicke etc,) are listed 


in my bibliography. 


Harvey Cox, The Secular City: Secularization and 
Urbanization in Theological Perspective, New York 


(Eighth Printing 1966), p. 105. 


Of particular importance for this discussion was the 
World Conference on Church and Society held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in July, 1966. The booklet by J. Brooke 
Mosley, Christians in the Technical and Social 
Revolutions of our Time (Cincinnati, 1966) gives a 
short resumé of the work of the conference and lists 
the most important preparatory and follow-up documents. 
It is this event which more than anything else has 
vividly brought the question of revolution to the 
western churches’ attention. The addresses by 

Richard Schaull, "The Revolutionary Challenge to Church 
and Theology,” and Heinz-Dietrich Wendland, "The 

Church and Revolution" (an abridged version of which 
was published in The Ecumenical Review, vol. 18, 


1966, ppe 440-453) were of special importance. The 


22-6 
23-6 


24. 
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book Kirche und Gesellschaft by A. Lavanchy, A. Rich, 
He Rieben and W. A. Visser't Hooft, Zurich (1967, 
=Polis 29), also came in the wake of that conference, 
and the conference has been discussed from a theological 
point of view by Jan Milic Lochmann, "Oekumenische 
Theologie der Revolution,” EvTh, vol. 27, 1967, 
pp.e 631-646. A few of the other works which are of 
importance for the theme “Church and revolution” 
include: M. M. Thomas, The Christian Response to the 
Asian Revolution, London (1966); Harvey Cox, ope cite; 
Jacques Rossel, Mission dans une société dynamique, 
Genéve (1967); “Latin American Revolution,” a special 


issue of Student World, vol. 67, 1964, noe 13 Moltmann, 


op. cit. Other relevant articles and books are listed 


in the bibliography of this work. 
Rossel, Ope Cites Pp. 38, 39. 
ThomaS, Ope Cites Pe 7e 


One might think, to give one specific example, of 
the approval which Cuban Christians gave to the 
revolution in their country. Cf. Rafael Cepeda, 
“Christian Response to a Revolutionary Situation,” 
The Reformed and Presbyterian World, vol. 28, 1964, 


pe 3013 and Karl Pauspertl, “Der Christ und die 


256 


26. 


276 


28. 


296 


30. 
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pe 523. Needless to say, it would be quite wrong 
to assume that all missionaries and young churchmen 
are revolutionaries. The revolutionaries amonse them 


are the exception to the rule. 


Elmer Neufeld, “The Unfinished Revolution,” Practical 


a tn a on 


Anthropology, vol. 11, 1964, pp. 118-138. 


Hans Ruh, Geschichte und Theologie: Grundlinien der 
Theologie Hromadkas (=Theologische Studien No. 69); 
Zurich (1963), pe 9: “die Gegenwart in ihrer ganzen 
Harte annehmen als die Folge unserer Stinde in der 
Vergangenheit und erkennen, dass die Katastrophen, 


die Uber uns hereingebrochen sind, unser Werk sind." 
Cf. Rossel, ope cit», pp. 48 ff. 


Arend The van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History, 


ce mieainitae maeinesdartam einen 


(London), 1964, p. 332 and passim. 


Hannah Arendt rejects the claim that modern revolutions 
are essentially Christian in origin and that Christian 
teachings are in themselves revolutionary; op. Cite, 


PB. 18, 19. 


Three important discussions of the theme of secular- 
ization are Cox, Ope Cite, van Leeuwen, Ope Cite, 


and Arthur Rich, Die Weltlichkeit des Glaubens: 


31. 
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Diakonie im Horizont der S&akularisierung, ZUrich and 


Rich, Die Weltlichkeit des Glaubens, p. 27: “Dern 

Christ sein heisst nicht unter der Potmdassigkeit 

von weltlichen Machten und Krdften, Ordnungen und 
Institutionen stehen als waren sie geheiligte und 

mithin unantastbare Organe, durch die sich die Herrschaft 
Gottes in der Welt vollziehts sondern Christ sein 

heisst im Gehorsam Christus angehGren als dem einen 
Herrn, der frei macht von jeder, verade auch ven religisés 


verbr#mter Knechtschaft. Aber Christ sein heisst nicht 


so von der Welt und allem, was zu ihr sehort, frei 


werden, dass dies im Grunde uns alles nichts mehr 
anreht; nein, es heisst in einer Weise frei werden 
von der Welt, dass man ftlr die Welt ftir notwendige, 
weil Not wendende Ver&nderungen in ihr frei wird, 
weil es sich an ganz weltlichen Dingen und Handlungen 
entscheidet, ob wir Christus im wirklichen Dasein 


ernst nehmen oder nicht." 


It is interesting to compare contemporary definitions 
of secularization with 18th century definitions cf 
Enlightenment. Cox, for instance, says that secular- 
jzation “can be viewed as a process of maturing and 


assuming responsibility. Secularization signifies 


34. 


Be 
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the removal of religious and metaphysical supports 
and putting man on his own. It is opening the door 
of the play pen and turning man loose in an open 
universe"; op. Cite, p. 119. One cannot help but 
notice Similarities with Kant'’s famous discussion 
of the Hala abennent in the essay from 1784, “Beantwortung 
der Frage: Was ist Aufklarungs?" Kant vcelieves that 
Enlightenment is also a matter of maturing, of learning 
to move around outside the "Gingelwagen"“: “Aufkldrung 
ist der Ausgang des Menschen aus seiner selbstverschuldeten 


Unmlndigkeit." 


Op. cite, pe 62: “Les missionnaires occidentaux, 
théologiens et laics, qui sont d@ja sur place, ne 
peuvent attendre que les théologiens occidentaux aient 
publié leur théologie de la révolution. Ils ont df 
essayer de formuler cette théologie souvent sans 


Je Savoir «> «.<«* 
Ci. 2bi1ds5: Pps O55 66% 


Richard Schaull, “Revolutionary Change in theological 
Perspective," in Christian Social Ethics ina Changing 
World (John C. Bennett, ed.), New York and London 


(1966), Pe 36. 


Op. Cites ppe 20-34, 


376 


38. 


39 


40. 


4). 
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Marezoll, in his sermon "Wie wir die merkwtirdigen 
Begebenheiten unsrer Tage als Gottesverehrer und nach 
Grunds&tzen der Religion beurtheilen mUssen,” Predigten 
Uber Religiositat und einige andere Gegenstdnde, welche 
auf die sittliche Denkart der Menschen Einfluss haben, 
Lubeck and Leipzig, 1797, wrote (p. 497): “Indessen 
ist es nicht genug, .. . dass wir bloss im Allgemeinen 
an Gottes Oberherrschaft glauben, sondern wir mlissen 
auch bedenken, dass seine Regierung Uber die Menschen 
moralisch ist, und dass sich seine Rathschltisse nach 
ihrem Verhalten richten.“ And we must remember that 


a favorite Bible verse of the day was Proverbs 14:34: 


"Gerechtigkeit erhdhet ein Volk, aber die Stinde ist 


der Leute Verderben.” 


Cepedasy Ope City, pe. 300. 


From a report made by one of the sections at the World 
Conference on Church and Society, now published in 
Christians in the Technical and Social Revolutions 


of our Time, Geneva, 1967, p. 115. 
Cf. Cox, Ope cite, p. 181. 


Emilio Castro, “Christian Response to the Latin 
American Revolution,” Christianity and Crisis, vol. 


23, 1963, p. 161. 


43, 


Wy, 
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It is often pointed out today that the Scottish | 
Confession of Faith of 1560 allows political resistance 
as a “good work" toward one's neighbors: such good 
works include “To save the lyves of Innocentis, to 
represse tyrannie, to defende the oppressed" (ch. 14). 
Karl Barth has affirmed this position; cf. his Gotteserkenntnis 
und Gottesdienst nach reformatorischer Lehre, Zollikon, 


1938, pp. 212-216. 


Walter Klnneth still holds a similar position. In 

his Politik zwischen D&mon und Gott, Berlin, 1954, 

p- 308, he lists as one presupposition for political 
resistance: "“Einmal sind nur eine Persoénlichkeit 

oder eine Reihe von M&nnern berufen, in der Stunde 
hochster Gefdhrdung der Staatsordnung und der 
Volksexistenz, wenn alle verfassungsmdassigen Mé6glichkeiten 
versagen oder tiberhaupt nicht mehr bestehen, den Weg 
gewaltsamer Mittel zu bedenken und zu realisieren, 

die sich in einer verantwortlichen staatlichen Position 
befinden, also ordnungsgemasse Amtstrager sind oder 
wenigstens in frtiherem Staatsdienst sich als solche 


bewahrt haben.” 


Yoshiaki Iisaka, “Christians and Political Life ina 
Dynamic Asia," in Responsible Government in a Revolutionary 
Age (Z. Ke Matthews, ed.), New York and London (1966). 


pe 336. 


“us, 


46, 
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No one has emphasized the responsibility of the 
Church toward the developing nations any more than 
Pope Paul VI in his encyclical "Populorum progressio"s 
cf. paragraphs 1 and 13. It is interesting that 
the encyclical affirms many of the same aspects of 
a theology of social change which we are mentioning 
in this chapter: for instance, the concern with 
the “human”, cf. paragraphs 16, 20, 21, 42, 473;and 


the need for pluralism, cf. paragraphs 39, 54. 


“*Die Welt verdndern’: zur christlichen Deutung und 
Kritik einer marxistischen These,“ in Verantwortung 
flr den Menschen (Friedrich Karrenberg and Joachim 
Beckmann, eds.), Stuttgart, 1957, pe 32: "Ist nun 
jedoch der stindige Mensch mit seiner ebenso flttr diese 
Institutionen ge&8ffneten wie verblendeten und 
unerleuchteten Vernunft der von Gott selbst eingesetzte 
Trdger und Verwalter solcher Mandate und Institutionen, 
so muss die geschichtliche Ver&nderung der 
gesellschaftlichen Welt immer auch ihren Verfall 

und ihre Pervertierung aus dem Unglauben an die 
géttlichen Mandate bedeuten. Die Welt der menschlichen 
Gesellschaft verfHllt sich selbst, ihrer angeblichen 
Autonomie oder Absolutheit, der Selbstgentigsamkeit 
ihrer Krifte und Mittel. Darum gilt: Die von Gott 
gesetzten Institutionen ‘erhalten* und bewahren 


(conservare), das heisst, sie fortschreitend verdindern:" 


4, 


48, 


49, 
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Thomas, Ope Cites pp. 57 ff. The encyclical “Populorum 


progressio" also affirms the necessity of planning; 


cf. paragraphs 33, 50. 


Arthur Rich, Die Weltlichkeit des Glaubens, p. 90, 
remarks that a servitude ideology is just as bad 
for the Christian as a ruler ideology. "“Statt dass 
man unter dem Titel des Religio6sen in der Welt 
Aepnechen will, l&sst man sich unter demselben Tite] 


in der Welt beherrschen, und macht ihr diesmal die 


servile Untertdnigkeit vor als die Folie der 


totalitdren Tyrannei. Wo eine solche Knechtschaftsideologie 


im Gewande christlicher Figsamkeit um sich greift, 
da geht das Gegentiber der Kirche zur Welt nicht 


weniger verloren als bei der Herrschaftsideologie."™ 


schaull, I feel, does not guard himself enough against 
the danger of regarding change per se as good. Cfe, 
for instance, the statement in his book written to- 
New York and London (1967), pe. 219: “If we want to 
understand what is really happening in history at 

any particular moment, or to assess correctly the 
impact of the future upon it, we should focus our 
attention at those points where messianic movements 


are arising and challenging the power structures of 


50. 


51. 


toe 


536 


society." How can we be sure that those messianic 


movements are divine and not diabolic? 


Such theological questions as the ones raised here 
are already being discussed. Cf. Mosley, op. cit., 
p» 363 H. H. Wolf, “Christ at Work in History," The 
Ecumenical Review, vol. 18, 1966, pp. 1-20; Thomas, 


Ope Cite, PpPe 20 pas ae 
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Wendland, “The Church and Revolution,” says Christians 


should not use forcee Schaull, “The Revolutionary 


Challenge,” does not rule out the use of violence, 


nor does Arthur Rich, cf. “Revolution als Theologisches 


Problem," Schweizerischer Evangelischer Pressedienst 


noe 44, Nove 1, 1967, pp. 7,5 8. The encyclical 
"Populorum progressio" rejects (violent) revolution- 
but not absolutely; cf. paragraphs 30-32. Cf. also 


Jan Milic Lochmann, op. cite, pp. 637-642. 


Ragaz wrote, op. Cit.s, pe 40: “Man kann die Welt 
nicht umwHlzen mit den WWitteln der Welt. Gewalt 
erzeugt Gewalt, sozialistische Gewalt ist schlimmer 
als kapitalistische, und christliche Gewalt vollends 


ist immer der Antichrist." 


Cfe We Ae Visser’t Hooft, “The Christian's Role in 


Transforming society,” in Conflict Resolution and 


t 


256 
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World Education (Stuart Mudd, ed.), The Hague, 1966, 
pe 112: “We cannot absolutely exclude the possibility 
that in certain situations Christians may have to 
participate in violent resistance, but we must insist 
that they should never do so when they have not 
counted the heavy cost and become convinced that 
this is the one and only possibility to serve the 
cause of justice. In most situations there exist far 
more possibilities for non-violent resistance than 


most people realize." 


Rossel is one of the men today who is emphasizing 


this point; cf. op. cite, pp. 101, 102. 


WA 31/1, pe 173: “Darumb, ob Konige, Flirsten, Bisschove, 
Herren, Heilise, Weise, Kluge, Reiche, Gelehrte leute 
das Evangelion verfolgen, Was ists wunder? Wer solts 
sonst thun? Kans doch sonst niemand thun. Sols 
verfolget sein, So mUssens diese thun, denn sie sind 
die Bawleute. Und thun es auch von ampts wegen, denn 
Sie milssen zu sehen, das ihr gebew nicht eine llcken, 
riss odder ungestalt gewinne. Darumb sollen und 
kénnen sie Gottes wort und die, so es redens nicht 
leiden. Denn er verstellet ihr gebew, macht llicken 
und riss drein, Ist ein auffrUrer und verfliret das 


volck, welchs sie so schén gebawet, geordenet und 


908 
gefasset haben, machts gar anders denn sie.” ‘the 
passage was called to my attention by Iwand, "Von 
Ordnung und Revolution,” Nachgelassene Werke, vol. 2, 
pe 163. It is well known that Luther was no advocate 
of revolution; other passages point in a much different 


direction than this one. 
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enteaeteden » “Die gluckliche Eintract zwischen Regenten und 
Unterthanens; eine Predigt am 19. Nov. 1797 gehalten, 
Gotha, 1797. 


‘Mangelsdorf, Johann Traugott, *Stromata, d.i.e Lesebuch. 
Vol. 1, Die Verbindung zwischen Obrigkeiten und 
Unterthanen, besonders in Ansehung gemeiner Ter desnninen, 
betreffend, Leipzig, 1791. 
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| Marezoll, J. Ge, “Der Geist und die Bedtirfnisse unsers 
| Zeitalters. Text. Ephes. 5. ve 15, 16," in Predigten 
vorzlglich in Rlicksicht auf den Geist und die 


Bedurfnisse unsers Zeitalters, vol. 1, Gdttingen, 
1790, ppe 1-30. 


otetetee » “Worinn bestehet die wahre Aufkldrung? Text. 
Luce ll. ve 33- 34," ibide, PPe 281-312. 


ono--- » “Dirfen wir eine grSssere und allgemeinere Aufklirung, 
' als die gegenwartige ist, erwarten? Text. Matth. | 
13. Ve 31. 325° ibid., PPe 313-338. 


-<----- » “Der beste Christ ist der beste Weltblirger. Text. 
I Peter 2s 17s ibid., vole 29 1792; PPe 27-56. 


eee! » “Warum so viele Menschen nicht mehr Gutes in ihrem 
eoceee stiften? Text. R6ém. 12, 7. 8," ibid, pp. 
57- Ze 


et tated » “Die Grunds&tze, welche uns verpflichten, flr 
Menschenwohl zu wirken.e. Text. Galate 6, 9," ibid., 
PPe 83-106. 


teeta » Zwey Predigten tiber einen Gegenstand, welcher 
vorzuiglich in unsern Tagen beherzigt zu werden 
179%. 


verdient, Gottingen, 


weno » “Einfluss der wahren Religiositat auf das Wohl der 
burgerlichen Gesellschaft. Text. Jer. 7,5 23," in 
Predigten tiber Religiositat und einige andere Gegenstdnde, 
welche auf die sittliche Denkart der Menschen Einfluss 

| haben, Luibeck and Leipzig, 1797, pp» 65-88. 


feted » “Wie sehr wir der wahren Religiositat vorzliglich 
in den gegenwartigen Zeitumstdnden bedtirfen. Text. 
Ephe 5» 15-17," ibid.;, PpPpe 89-110. 


------ » “Wie viel die wahre Religiositat dazu beytragen 
wurde, den Geist unsers Zeitalters zu veredeln. 
Text. Ephes. 6, 10-17," ibide, ppe 111-132. 
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------ » “Was ist AufklBrung in der Religion, und wie 
gelangen wir zu derselben? Text. Joh. 8, 12," ibid., 
PPe 221-240 e 


meee » "Wahre Aufkldrung in der Religion als das sicherste 
Beforderungsmittel der wahren Religiosit&at. Text. 
Joh. 8, 12," ibid., pp. 241-262. 


won--- » “Wie wir die merkwtirdigen Begebenheiten unsrer 
Tage als Gottesverehrer und nach Grundsdtzen der 
Religion beurtheilen mlissen. Text. Luc. 21, 25-36," 
ibid., pp. 485-508. 


Martini, Christoph David Anton, Rede an dem Tage der hohen 
Vermahlung der Durchlauchtigsten Flirstin und Frau 
Frau Louise Charlotte Herzogin zu Mecklenburg etc. 
mit dem Durchlauchtigsten Erpprinzen und Herrn 


Herrn Emilius Leopold August Herzoge zu Sachsen 
etc. am 2lsten October 1 im Namen des akademischen 


Senats der Landesuniversitat gehalten, Rostock, 1797. 


*Materialen zu Antirevolutionspredigten, Niirnberg, 1796. 


(Menken, Gottfried), Beitrag zur Damonologie oder Widerlegung 
der exegetischen Aufsd&tze des Herrn Professor's Grimm 


von einem Geistlichen, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1793. 
~----- » Ueber Glitick und Sieg der Gottlosen. Eine politische 


Flugschrift aus dem Jahre 1795, in Schriften, vol. 7; 
Bremen, 1858, ppe 77-104. 


Siete » Das Monarchieenbild, in Schriften, vol. 7, Bremen, 
1858, pp. 105-166. | 


------ »"Zwolfte Homilie,”“ in Schriften, vol. 4, Bremen, 
1858, pp. 127-138. 


Review of Johann Heinrich Meyer's Ueber das Verdienst des 
Christenthums um den Staat und die Vaterlandsliebe. 


Michaelis, Johann David, Moral, Gdttingen, 1792, 2 vols. 


Miller, Johann Martin, "Erste Predigt, Gehalten an dem 
sogenannten Schw6r- oder Huldigungstage zu Ulm, den 
liten August 1794," in Sechs Predigten bey besondern 
Veranlassungen gehalten, Ulm, 1795, pp. 1-22. 


pee, 


eae » "Dritte Predigt, gehalten am Neujahrstage 1795," 
ibide,s PPe 41-60. 


Morus, Samuel Friedrich Nathanael, Praelectiones. In 
Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, Lipsiae, 1794. 


Miller, Friedrich Christoph, *Predigt tiber Freyheit und 
Gleichheit, Schwelm, 1792. 


Miller, Georg Heinrich, Beytruge zur Beférderung eines 
christlichen Sinnes in Hinsicht auf blirgerliche 
Ordnung und Vaterlandsliebe, Tubingen, 1794. 


Muller, Johann Georg, Letter from Jan. 29, 1794, in Der 
Briefwechsel der Brtider J. Georg Muller und Joh. V. 


7 TLE GTR AIT eine en Q 
Muller 1789-1509. ed. Eduard Haug, Frauenfeld, 
1693, ppe 48-51. | 


Muller, Johann Gottlieb, Ueber die schrecklichen Folgen 
oder Wirkungen des Aufruhrs. Eine Kanzelrede am 
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Miller, Johannes von, Letter to Herder from Aug. 75 1796; 
in Sdmmtliche Werke, vol. 38, Stuttgart and Tlibingen, 
1835, ppe 202-205. 


Nestler, Karl Christoph, Warnung vor Aufruhr in einer 
Predigt am 15ten Sonntage nach Trinitatis den 12. 
sept. 1790 in der Hauptkirche zu St. Petri in 
Budissin vorgetragen, Budissin, ned. 


ee » *Zwo Predigten, durch die gegenw&rtigen 
Zeitumstande veranlasst und am 3ten und 4ten Sonntage 
nach Trinit. 1791 vorgetragen, Budissin, 1791. 


Niemeyer, Aug, Herm., D. Joh. Sal. Semlers letzte 


Aeusserungen uber religidése Gegenstdnde zwey Tage 
vor seinem Tode, Halle, 1791. 


N6élting, Johann Heinrich Vincent, *Abhandlung Uber 
- Volksregierung und Herrschbegierde, Hamburg, 1791. 


"Ueber die Nothwendigkeit der moralischen Verbesserung 
des Predigerstandes,"” Eusebia, vole 1, 1796, pp. 1-141. 


Paulus, Heinr. Eberh. Gottlob, Skizzen aus meiner Bildungs- 
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Petsche, G. Je, Anweisung flr christliche Eltern, ihre 
Kinder zu treuen Unterthanen zu bilden. Eine 


Leipzig, 1790. 


Pfeil, Jo. Gottlob Benj., *Von den Pflichten christlicher 
Unterthanen gegen die biirgerliche Verfassung ihres 
Vaterlandes, Leipzig, 1794. 


Sieietenionton » *Von der Erfitillung der Pflichten der héhern 
Stdnde eines Volks, als das beste Mittel, Ruhe 


1795. 


Review of Jo. Gottlob Benj. Pfeil’s Von den Pflichten 
christlicher Unterthanen and Von der Erflillung der 
Pflichten der héhern Stdnde. In Allgemeine Literatur- 
Zeitung, 1796, Jan.-March, pp. 623, toh. 
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Pischon, Johann Carl, “Wie kénnen und sollen FPrediger der 
ubertriebenen Freyheitsliebe und der sch&adlichen 
Unzufriedenheit mit der gesetzmdssigen Landesverfassung 
entgegen wlirken?," Journal ftir Prediger, vol. 26, 

1792 (1793)» ppe 270-289. 


sietheteheter » “Ueber Benutzung der Politik auf Kanzeln," in 
Predigten an Festtagen und bei besondern Veranlassungen 


ehalten, Halle, 1794, ppe IX-XXX. 
a 


Sees » “Dankpredigt wegen der Wiedereroberung der Stadt 
und Festung Mainz. Ueber Psalm 118, 15," ibid., 
pp. 189-204. 


a » “Dankpredigt wegen des Sieges bei Pirmasens. Ueber 
I Chronie. 30, 12. 13," ibide, ppe 205-218. 


------ » “Wie die Religion die Freude iiber einen verliehenen 
Sieg veredle und erhGhe. Ueber Psalm 91, 8. 9. Am 
Dankfeste wegen des Sieges bei Mohr Lautern, den 
30then November 1793 gehalten,” ibid., ppe 219-232. 


------ » “Ueber die christliche Vaterlandsliebe,”™ ibid., 
PPpe 233-260. 


Planck, Gottlieb Jakob, “Geschichte der kirchlichen 
Revolution in Frankreich," Neueste Religionsgeschichte, 
part 3, 1793, pp. 1-506. 
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“Predigt am allgemeinen Busstage in Chursachsen, Freytags 
nach Latare, den 8ten April 1791. Ueber I Tim. 


2, 1-4," Allgemeines Magazin flr Prediger, vol. 6, 
1792, PPe 288-300. 


“Predigten tiber Revolutionen," Die neuesten Religionsbegebenheiten, 
vole 16, 1793; PpPpe 205-245. 
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(------ ), An die 16bliche Blirgerschaft der Kénigl. Residenz- 
Stadt Breslau, no date or place. 

(------ )» An das Breslauische Publikum zur endlichen 
Beruhigung von einem Freunde des Friedens, no date 
or place. 
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Reinhard, Franz Volkmar, System der Christlichen Moral, 
vol. 2, Wittenberg and Zerbst, 1790. 


oo---- » Von der verntinftigen Achtung, welche Christen 
eingeflihrten Verfassungen schuldig sind: eine 
Predigt am XIV. Sonntage nach Trinitatis 1793 in 
der Churfurstl. Evangelischen Hofkirche zu Dresden 
gehalten, Dresden, 1793. i 


w----- » "Mit welchem grossen Rechte das Vaterland heute 
die Forderung an uns thut, dass wir gesinnet seyn 
sollen wie Jesus Christus. Am zweiten Busstage. 
Text: Philipp. II, 5," in Auszlige aus einigen 
im Jahre 1796 bey dem Churflirstlich S&chsischen 


Evangelischen Hofgottesdienste zu Dresden gehaltenen 
Predigten, 2nd ede, Sulzbach, 1799; pp. 270-290. 


tealealateated » “Dass uns die gewaltsamen Ver&dnderungen in den 
Schicksalen der Vélker um uns her zu der treuesten 
Anh&nglichkeit an das Christenthum ermuntern sollen; 
am zweyten Busstage, Uber Jerem. Le ve 5,5” in 
Predigten im Jahre 1797. bey dem Churflirstl. Sdchsischen 


Evangelischen Hofgottesdienste zu Dresden gehalten, 
2nd ed., Amberg and Sulzbach, 1800, pp. 263-284. 
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oleate » “Ueber die Erfahrung, dass heilsame Ver&dnderungen 
die Frucht schmerzhafter Anstrengungen und trauriger 
Erschiitterungen sind; am Sonntage Jubilate, Uber 
Johe XVI. ve 16-23," in Predigten im Jahre 1798 bey 
dem Churflirstl. Sdachsischen Evangelischen Hofgottesdienste 
zu Dresden gehalten, vole 1, Sulzbach, 1799, pp. 314-333. 


----=- » “Ermahnungen zu blirgerlicher Eintracht; am Feste 
der Erscheinung, bey Eréffnung des allgemeinen 
Landtags, tiber Matth. II. ve 1-12," in Predigten im 
Jahre 1799 bey dem Churflirstl. Sdchsischen 


leet ata aE ee 


Evangelischen Hofgottesdienste zu Dresden gehalten, 
vole 1, Amberg and Sulzbach, 1800, pp. 22-51. 


------ » "Von dem Einfluss der religidsen Feierlichkeiten 
des Christenthums auf achten Btirgersinn; am ersten 
Sonntage nach dem Feste der Erscheinung, tiber Luc. 
II. Ve 41-52," ibid., PPe 52-71. 


Seeteten » “Erinnerungen fiir das Vaterland beym neuen Eintrit 
in ein neues Jahrhunderts beym Schlusse des allgemeinen 
Landtags am Sonntage Quasi modo geniti, tiber Joh. 

XXe ve 19-31," ibid., pp. 288-315. 


------ » “Ueber den Werth, den allgemein herrschende 
Frommigkeit ftir die blirgerliche Gesellschaft hats; 
am zgweyten Busstage, tiber 2 Chron. XV- ve 25" ibide, 
PPe 48h 604. 


mona ee » “Dass wir den Ruhm eines weisen Volkes nicht sichrer 
erlangen und behaupten k6énnen, als durch Treue gegen 
das Christenthum; am dritten Busstage, liber 5 Buch 
Mos. IV. Ve 63" ibid.; vol. 25 PPe 334-355. 


Stetetete » system der Christlichen Moral, Wittenberg and 
Zerbst, 1797-18155 5 volse 
------ » Aus dem Leben Franz Volkmar Reinhards. In einigen 


Reinhold, Carl Leonhard, “Ueber die teutschen Beurtheilungen 
der franzésischen Revolution. Ein Sendschreiben an 
den Herrn Hofrath Wieland. Im Februar, 1793," in 
Auswahl vermischter Schriften, lst part, Jena, 1796, 
PpPpe 66-121 e 
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Ribbeck, Konrad Gottlieb, *Ein jegliches Reich, welches 
mit sich selbst uneins ist, das wird wuste. Eine 
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Predigt, Magdeburg, 1793-6 


Review of Konrad Gottlieb Ribbeck’s Ein jegliches Reich, 
welches mit sich selbst uneins ist, das wird wiste. 
In Homiletisch-kritische Blatter ftir Candidaten 


des Predigtamts und angehende Prediger, vol. 4, 
1794, pp. 43-55. | 


Ribbeck, Konrad Gottlieb, "Dankpredigt nach der Einnahme 
der Stadt und Vestung Mainz, durch die unter den 
Befehlen des Kénigs stehende Preussische Armee," 
in Predigten bey allgemeinen Landesfesten und 
andern besondern Veranlassungen, Magdeburg, 1796, 


pp. 53-64. 


Sie < » “"Dankpredigt nach dem tiber die Polnischen Insurgenten 
erfochtenen Siege bey Sd6ltze und der Einnahme der 
Stadt und Vestung Cracau," ibid., ppe 65-80. 


olastetestetad » “Dankpredigt nach dem am 29ten und 30ten November 
1793 bey Mohrilautern tiber den Feind erfochtenen 
Siege," ibid., pp. 81-94. 


ieetaatenien » "Predigt am Dankfeste wegen des am 5. April 1795. 
mit der Republik Frankreich zu Basel geschlossenen 
Friedens, " ibid., PPe 113-130. 


Richter, Carl Friedrich, *Zwey evangelische Predigten. 
Mit Beziehung auf die Umstdnde der jetzigen Zeit, 
Berlin, 1793. 


Richter, Karl Rudolph, *Von den Pflichten christlicher 
Unterthanen gegen ihre Regenten, Berlin, 1793. 


Riem, Andreas, Das reinere Christenthum oder die Religion 
der Kinder des Lichts, Berlin, 1789-1795, 4 vols. 


letentesheten » "Geschichte der Niederlegung seines geistlichen 
Amtes des Herrn A. Riem, Predigers bey der grossen 
Friedrichs-Hospitalkirche in Berlin,” Acten, Urkunden 
und Nachrichten zur neuesten Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. 3, 1791; PPe 78-9 e 


ewe ee » *Winke tiber Preussens inneres und dAusseres 
Staatsinteresse, Germania (Dresden), 1792-6 


leetetae » Reines System der Religion ftir Verntinftige, 
Berlin, 1793. 
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(------ )» Europa. In seinen politischen und Finanz- 
Verhdltnissen, nose 1-35 1795. 

(------ ), Europens Politische Lage und Staats-Interesse, 
NOe 29 179 > NOe 3» 1796-6 

(------ ), An den Congress zu Rastadt. Von einem Staatsmanne, 
1797. 

(------ ), “Ueber Aufkldrung, ob sie dem Staate--der Religion-- 


oder tiberhaupt gefahrlich sey und sein k6énne? Ein 
Wort zur Beherzigung ftir Regenten, Staatsmanner und 
Priester. Ein Fragment,” in Bibliothek der Deutschen 
Aufkldrer des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, vol. 5; 
Leipzig, 1847, pp. 315-335. 


Robert, Carl Wilhelm, Ueber die Frage: Wie weit geh 
im Staate die Gewalt des befehlenden n Theils;, a 
es an den Vertragen | fehlet?, Marburg, 1789. 


(Roos, Magnus Friedrich), Beleuchtung der gegenwartigen 
grossen Begebenheiten durch das prophetische Wort 
GOttes, und Anzeige was nach demselben bald geschehen 
wird, 1794. 


oon » Der flinf und vierzigste und der hundert und 


zehende “Psalm m mit einer Anwendun ng auf die gegenwirtige 
Zeit ausgelept, » Tiibingen, 1796. 


ooeeee » Der zweite und der zwolfte Psalm mit einer 


Anwendung auf die gegenwartige Zeit ausgelegt, 
Tubingen, nNede 


Rotermund, Heinrich Wilhelm, Predigt von den Pflichten 
der Unterthanen gegen die Obri keit, “liber Rom. 


XIII, 1-8 Stade, 1794. 


Sack, Friedrich Samuel Gottfried, *Zwei Dankpredigten 
wegen der Eroberung von Mainz, Berlin, 1793. 


coeeee » *Drei Predigten hei Gelegenheit des Krieges 
gegen Frankreich, Berlin, 1793. 


Review of Friedrich Samuel Gottfried Sack*s Drei Predigten 
bei Gelegenheit des Krieges gegen Frankreiche in 
Journal ftir Prediger, vole 27, 1793, pp. 225-228. 


Salzmann, Christian Gotthilf, Christliche Hauspostille, 
Schnepfenthal, 1792, 1793, vols. 
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(------ ), Revolutionsgesprache gehalten von dem Boten aus 
Thiiringen mit seinem Wirthe und einem Weber, 
Schnepfenthal, 1794. 


mo ee » Ausgewihlte Schriften, ed. Eduard Ackermann, 
Langensalza, 2nd ede, 1897, 1901, 2 vols. 


Schirlitz, Karl Christoph, *Vier Predigten, veranlasst 
durch die franzésischen Begebenheiten dieses 
Jahrhunderts ohne seines Gleichen, Leipzig, 1794. 


Schleiermacher, Friedrich Daniel Ernst, Letter to his 
father from Feb. 14, 1793, in Aus Schleiermacher's 
Lebene In Briefen, vole 1, 2nd ede, Berlin, 1860, 


AE 


ppe 107-109. 


------ » Letter from his father from April 18, 1793, ibid., 
PPpe 109-112. 


------ » Letter to Catel from Auge 29, 1791, ibid., vol. 3, 
Berlin, 1861, pp. 39-42. 

a eeeatmeted » Letter from Stubenrauch from June 20, 1792, ibid., 
PPe 46, 47. 

------ » Letter from Stubenrauch from Feb. 18, 1793, ibid., 
Ppe 53, 54. 

Se == » “Anregung zum Danke gegen Gott wegen der Wohlthat 


des wiedergeschenkten Friedens. Ueber Ps. 100, 4-5. 
17955" in S&mmtliche Werke, Zweite Abtheilung, vol. 
7, Berlin, 1836, pp. 340-353. 
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evangelischen Kirche in Zusammenhange dargestellt, 
in Sammtliche Werke, Erste Abtheilung, vol. 12; 


Berlin, 1843. 


(------ )» Ueber die Religion: Reden an die Gebildeten 
unter ihren Verdchtern, Hamburg (reprint 1961). 


schleyermacher, *Christlicher Feldprediger Zuruf aus der 
Férne an die sdmtlichen Reformirten bey den hochlébl. 
Infanterie-Regimentern von Borch, von Vittinghof und 


von Herzberg, bey den hochlSbl. zwey Husaren-Regimentern 
von KOhler und von Wolfrath, auch alle Preuss. 
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Kriegsm¥nner, welche im Sommer 1792 nach dem Rhein 
marschiret — 
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sind, Magdeburg, 1792. 
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Schlichtegroll, Friedrich, ed., "Den 14. Marz. D. Joh. 
sal. Semler," in Nekrolog auf das Jahr 1791, vol. 
2, no. 2, Gotha, 1793, pp. 1-81. 


schmid, Carl Christian Erhard, ieeeeeeeen Uber Gegenstande, 


a Seen a me 
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Schmid, Johann Wilhelm, Theologische Moral, Frankfurt and 
Leipzig, 1794. 


schmidt, Georg Christian, *Die Verbindlichkeit des Christen, 
an dem offentlichen Woh] - einen warmen “und that igen 
Antheil zu nehmen, Hannover, 1794. 


Schroters Heinrich Rudolph, *Feldpredigten, gehalten 
in dem franzésischen Kriege 1793 und 1794, Weissenfels 
and Leipzig, 1794. _ | 


Review of Heinrich Rudolph Schrodéter's Rel dpred. gten, 


gehalten in dem franzosischen Kriege 1793 und 1794. 
In Homiletisch- kritische che Blatter fur Candidaten des 


fredi stems und ~ angehende ~ Prediger, vole 8, 1798, 
Ppe 21 -22 


Schuderoff, Jonathan, "Ueber R6Om. 12, 11. Von der Pflicht, 
Sich in die Zeit zu schicken," in Moralisch-religidse 
Reden liber bpiblische Texte, Halle, 1794, DDe 0 83. 


Schulze, Johann Heinrich August, “Allgemeine Betrachtung 
uber die Nothwendigkeit des Todes Christi, nebst 
vorlaufiger Vergleichung seiner Hinrichtung und 
der Hinrichtung Ludwigs des Sechzehnten. Eine 
Predigt tiber Luc& Kap. 18. V. 31-34. gehalten am 
Sonntage vor Fastnachten," in Predigten zur Beforderung 
christlicher ses innunger und Kenntnisse, Leipzig, 

1794, pp. 97-11 


coieteteteten » "Jesus als Beyspiel eines guten Unterthanen," 
ibid., PPe 149-166. 


Schwager, Johann Moritz, *Predigtbuch zur Beforderung 
burgerlicher Gluckseligkeit, nach Anleitung der 


sonn- und festtaglichen Evangelien, Berlin and — 
Stettin, n, 1794. 
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grosser Staaten an den ne fozen soll; den 
Bedurfnissen der ~ jetzigen Zeit angemessens Leipzigs 
1794. 
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Sintenis, Christian Friedrich, *Predigt wider das Rebelliren 
der Unterthanen gegen ihre Obrigkeit, liber Matth. 
22, 15-2 2 Zerbvst, 1.790. 


"Am 23sten Sonntage nach Trinit.," Allgemeines Magazin 
ftir Prediger, vole 2, now 65 1790, pp. 3-10. 


Staudlin, Carl Friedrich, Philosophische und biblische 
Moral, Gottingen, 1805. 


Steinbeck, Christoph Gottlieb, Frey- und Gleichheitsbtichlein. 
Flr die Jugend und den deutschen Burger und Bauersmann 
verfertiget vom Verfasser des aufrichtigen Kalendermannes, 
Leipzig, 1794. 


Stiller, Heinrich Theodor, *Kriegslitder des preussischen 
Heers auf dem Feldzuge am Rhein; im Jahre 1792 verfasst 
von einem alten Grenadier, 1792. 


aetetaheted » *Kriegslied flir die preussische Armee in 
Frankreich, 1792. 
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der Kanonade bei la Lune in Champagne den 2]. 
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September 1793, Halle, 1793. 


a ekereteten » An die Franken und ihre Reprasentanten in Deutschland 
von einem freien deutschen Biedermanne, Deutschland, 
1793. 


Stolz, Johann Jacob, "Die politischen Revolutionen,” in 
Predigten tiber die Merkwtirdigkeiten des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, vol. 1, Altenburg and Erfurt, 1801, 
pp. 89-130. 


Streithorst, Johann Werner, *Dankpredigt wegen des Sieges 
bei Pirmasens, Halberstadt, 1793. | 


wo---- » *Predigt am Friedensdankfeste den 25. May liber 
Ps. 100, it. 5, Halberstadt, 1795. 


Stiistermann, Anton Ulrich Ludwig, *Drei Kasual-Predigten 
vor einer Landgemeine gehalten, Hannover, 1795. 


Review of Anton Ulrich Ludwig Stistermann's Drei Kasual- 
Predigten vor einer Landgemeine gehalten. In 
Homiletisch-kritische Blatter fiir Candidaten des 
Predigtamts und angehende Prediger, vol. 8, 1798, 
ppe 207-213. 
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surland, F. Che, “Man kann aus der Apokalypse alles machen. 
Oder: Zwey neuere einander entgegengesetzte Erklarungen 
derselben," Theologische Blatter oder Nachrichten, 
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Anfragen und Bemerkungen theologischen Inhalts, 
vol. l, 1796, 17975 PPe 6 - 8 ry 


(Tarnow, Johann Marcus Constantin), Ueber gute algemeine 
Aufklarung und Geistes-Freyheit. Ein Wort ait die 


jetzige Zeit, 1794. 


(ee eee )» Ueber die jetzige politische Lage Europens, 
Schleswig and Leipzig, 1794. 
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Ppe 333-3506 
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Thorl, Samuel, Die gottwohlgefdllige Dankbarkeit bey der 
Erinnerung seiner Wohlthaten im zurltikgelegten Jahre. 


Eine Predist am Neu-Jahrs-Tage liber Luc. 2, 21, 
Celle, 1796. 


Thube, Christian Gottlob, *Ueber die franz6sische Revolution, 
(Schwerin?), 1794. 


ores » Ueber die nachstkommenden vierzig Jahre, 2nd ed., 
Schwerin and Wismar, 1796. 
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Troschel, Jacob Elias, Drey Predigten zur Beférderung 
christlicher Vaterlandsliebe, Mitblrgerliebe und 
Ordnungsliebe, Jena, 1793. 
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